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DEDICATION. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

EDMUND    BURKE. 

Sir, 
XT^OU  will  be  surprised  to  see  your 
name  at  the  head  of  this  Address; 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  the  Hberty 
which  I  take,  in  violation  of  all  preli- 
minary forms,  will  not  require  an  apo- 
logy. As  soon  as  I  had  finished  a  long 
and  laborious  work,  with  the  ambition 
of  adding  to  English  Literature  (what 
seemed  to  be  much  wanted)  a  Transla- 
tion of  a  great  Historian,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  I  should  look  round  for  a  per- 
VOL,  I.  a 


VI  DEDICATION. 

son  of  genius  and  learning,  from  whose 
candour  I  can  promise  myself  a  just, 
but    mild    decision.     This,    Sir,    was 
the  practice  in   ancient   times,  when 
the  Republic  of  Letters  was  consider- 
ed as  an  honourable  community,  and 
the  several   members  addressed  their 
Works  to  one  another  with  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  integrity,  till  the  manners 
underwent  a  change,  and,  Adulation 
diffusing  its  baneful  influence.  Dedi- 
cation became  another  word  for   ser- 
vile Flattery. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  conform  to 
the  modern  practice;  but,  though  I 
know  what  a  small,  if  any,  portion  of 
ancient  genius  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I 
claim   the   privilege   of  imitating  the 
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disinterested  manners  of  a  liberal  age. 
I  beg  leave  to  dedicate  my  labours  to 
the  person,  whose  talents  I  have  long 
admired;  to  the  man,  whom  I  saw 
many  years  ago  coming  forth  from  the 
school  of  Quintilian,  impressed  with 
the  great  principle  of  that  consummate 
master,  ne  fictitrum  quidem  oratorem^ 
nisi  honiim  viriim.  In  the  part  which 
you  have  acted  on  the  great  stage  of 
public  business,  the  effect  of  that  prin- 
ciple has  been  seen  and  acknowledg- 
ed ;  but  in  no  instance,  with  such  dis- 
tinguished lustre,  as  when  we  saw  you, 
on  a  late  occasion,  with  a  patriot  spirit 
standing  forth  the  champion  of  Truths 
of  your  Country,  and  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 

Per  obstantes  catervas 


Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 

a2 


Viii  DEDICATION. 

The  regicides  of  France  had  the  va- 
tiity  to  offer  their  new  Hghts  and  wild 
metaphysics  to  a  people  who  have  un- 
derstood and  cherished  Civil  Liberty 
from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  to 
the  present  hour;  but  your  penetrating 
eye  pervaded  the  whole,  and,  in  one 
book,  demonstrated,  that  so  far  from 
being  objects  of  imitation,  the  New 
Pohticians  of  France  were  no  better 
than  Architects  of  Ruin.  The 
Friends  of  the  People  in  that  country 
have  been  for  years  employed  in  prov- 
ing, by  all  their  acts  and  decrees,  the 
truth  of  your  reasoning;  they  have 
been,  I  may  say,  writing  Notes  on  your 
Book,  and  the  Commentary  has  been 
fatally  too  often  written  in  blood. 
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It  is  now  acknowledged,  Sir,  that 
your  early  vigilance,  your  zeal  and  ar- 
dour, have  hindered  this  country  from 
being  made  a  theatre  of  rapine,  blood, 
and  massacre.  To  whom  can  Tacitus, 
the  great  statesman  of  his  time,  be  so 
properly  addressed,  as  to  him,  whose 
writings  have  saved  his  country? 
Scenes  of  horror,  like  those  which  you 
have  described,  were  acted  at  Rome, 
and  Tacitus  has  painted  them  in  co- 
lours equal  to  your  own.  He  has 
shewn  a  frantic  people,  under  the  Prae- 
torian bands,  and  the  German  legions, 
fighting  for  Anarchy,  not  for  Civil 
Government. 

Though  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you, 
Sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  Tacitus,  I 
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beg  leave  to  obsen^e,  that  In  these  vo- 
lumes there  are  three  Tracts  of  great 
importance.  In  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  we  have  the  origm  of  that 
Constitution,  which  you  have  so  ably 
defended  :  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  we 
see  that  holy  flame  of  Liberty,  which 
has  been  for  ages  the  glory  of  Eng- 
lishmen»  and  the  wonder  of  foreign 
nations.  The  Dialogue  concerning 
Oratory  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  antiquity.  Those  three 
Tracts  have  been  always  admired,  and 
have  now,  in  a  great  measure,  occa- 
sioned this  Address;  for,  to  speak  my 
mind  with  freedom,  if  I  knew  a  man 
in  the  kingdom,  who  understands 
those  subjects  better   than  yourself,  I 
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should  have  spared  you  the  trouble  of 
this  Dedication. 

I    have    the   honour  to    subscribe 
myself, 

Sir, 

Your  most  faithful 

And  most  humble  servant, 

JRTHUR  MURPHY. 

Ha>imersmitii  Terrace, 
May  f),  1793. 


AN 


ESSAY 


on 


THE  UIE  AND  GENIUS 


OF 


TACITUS. 


X  HE  author,  whose  works  are  now 

offered  to  the  public,  has  gained, 
by  the  suffrages  of  posterity,  the 
highest  rank  among  the  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  A  profound  judge 
of  men,  and  a  severe  censor  of  the 
manners,  he  has  dehneated,  with  the 
pencil  of  a  master,  the  characters  and 
the  very  inward  frame  of  the  vile 
and  profligate  ;  while  the  good  and 
upright  receive,  in  his  immortal  page, 

VOL.  I.  B 


X  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE 

the  recompence  due  to  their  virtue. 
It  is  true  that,  while  he  extends  the 
fame  of  others,  he  exaks  his  own 
name,  and  enjoys  the  trium.ph;  but  it 
is  to  be  resetted  that  no  memoirs  of 
his  hfe  are  extant.  He  knew  the  va- 
lue of  that  private  history  which  pre- 
sents the  select  lives  of  eminent  men  ; 
and,  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  has  left  a 
perfect  model  of  biography  :  a  mode 
of  writing  which,  he  says,  was  culti- 
vated, with  zeal  and  diligence,  in  the 
time  of  the  old  repubhc ;  but,  under 
the  emperors,  fell  into  disuse.  The 
good  and  virtuous  were  suffered  to 
pass  out  of  the  world,  without  an  his- 
torian to  record  their  names.  The 
age  was  grown  inattentive  to  its  own 
concerns ;  and  that  cold  indifference 
has  withheld  from  us,  what  now  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  learned 
w^orld,  an  intimate  and   famihar  ac- 
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quaintance  with  a  great  and  celebrat- 
ed writer.  All  that  can  be  done  at 
present,  is  to  collect  the  materials  that 
lie  dispersed  in  fragments,  and  give  a 
sketch  of  the  prominent  features,  since 
it  were  vain  to  attempt  an  exact  por- 
trait of  him,  who  cannot  now  sit  for 
his  picture. 

Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus  w^as  born 
towards  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign. 
The  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  there  are  circumstances  that  lead 
to  a  reasonable  conclusion.  Pliny  tha 
younger  informs  us,  that  he  and  Ta- 
citus were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and 
that,  when  he  was  growing  up  to  man- 
hood, his  friend  was  flourishing  among 
the  foremost  orators   of  the  bar  (l). 

(i)  -^tate  propemodum  sequales.  Equidem 
adolescentulus,  cum  jam  tu  fama  gloriaque  florens; 
te  sequl,  tibi  longo,  sed  proximus,  intervallo  et 
esse,  et  haberi  concupiscebam.  Lib.  vii.  epist.  20. 

b2 
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Pliny  s  age  can  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty.    He  says,  in  his  account  of  the 
eruption   of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
happened  in  November  A.  U.  C.  832, 
of  the  Christian  sera  79»  that  he  was 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year  (1).     Ta- 
citus, at  that  time  high  in  reputation, 
was  at  least  four  or  five  years  older 
than  Pliny,   and   most  probably  was 
born  in  the  year  of  Rome  SOQ  or  810, 
about  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  reign. 
The  place  of  his  nativity  is  no  where 
mentioned.  It  seems  generally  agi^eed, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Ta- 
citus, a  procurator  appointed  by  the 
prince  to  manage  the  imperial  revenue, 
and  govern  a  province  in  Belgic  Gaul. 
The  person  so  employed  was,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  of  equestrian  rank ; 
and,  if  he  was  our  historian's  father, 

(i)  Agebam   enim   duodevicessimum  annum. 
Lib.  vL  epibt.  20. 
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It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  it  was  his 
lot  to  give  to  the  world  two  remark- 
able prodigies  ;  one,  in  the  genius  of 
a  great  historian ;  the  other,  in  a  son,' 
of  whom  we  are  told  by  Pliny  the 
elder  (l),  that  in  the  space  of  three 
years  he  grew  three  cubits,  or  six  feet 
nine  inches,  able  to  walk,  but  in  a  slow 
heavy  pace,  and  dull  of  apprehension 
almost  to  stupidity.  He  died  of  sudden 
spasms  and  violent  contractions  of  the 
nervous  system.  Lipsius  and  others 
considered  our  author  as  the  procura- 
tor in  Belgia,  and  the  father  of  that 
monstrous  phaenomenon ;  but  the  con- 
jecture was  ill  founded,  and  has  been 
fully  refuted  by  Bayle  (2), 

(i)  In  tria  cubita  trlennio  adolevisse,  incessu 
tardum,  sensu  hebetem,  et  absumptum  contrac- 
tione  membrorum  subita.  Ipsi  non  pridem  vidi- 
mus eadem  omnia  in  filio  Cornelii  Taciti,  equitis 
Romani,  Belgicx  GaHi3e  rationes  procurantis. 
Piiny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  s.  1 2. 

(2)  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Tacitus^ 


.-*^.' 
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The  place  where  our  author  received 
his  education  cannot  now  be  known. 
Massiha  (now  Marseilles)  was,  at  that 
time,  the  seat  of  Uterature  and  polish- 
ed manners.  Agricola  v/as  trained  up 
in  that  university  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Tacitus  formed 
and  enlarged  his  mind  at  the  same 
place,  since,  when  he  relates  the  fact 
of  his  father-in  law  (l),  he  is  silent 
about  himself.  If  he  was  educated  at 
Rome,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was 
after  a  method  very  different  from  the 
fashion  then  in  vogue.  The  infant,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  tlie  age,  w^as 
committed  to  the  menial  servants,  who 
were  generally  Greeks  (2),  and  con- 
signed, as  soon  as  he  grew  up,  to  the 
tuition  of  flimsy  professors,  who  called 
themselves  rhetoricians,  and  pre- 

(i)  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  4. 

(2)  See  t'he  DiLilogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  29, 
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tended  to  teach  the  rules  of  attic  elo- 
quence.    But  Greece  was  fallen  mto 
a  state  of  degeneracy.    The  sublime  of 
Demosthenes  was  out  of  date.     Point, 
antithesis,  and  brilliant  conceit,  were 
the   delight  of  vain  preceptors,  who 
filled    the   city    of  Rome,    and    held 
schools    of  declamation,    by    Cicero 
called  Lucius  impudentice.     The  man- 
ners were  corrupted  at  the  fountain- 
head  ;  virtue  was  undermined  by  the 
professors  of  morals ;  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  spread    the   mischief  wider, 
and  the  proud  philosophy  of  the  stoics 
was  not  able  to  repair  the  breach. 

"  Tacitus,  it  is  evident,  did  not  im- 
bibe the  smallest  tincture  of  that  fri- 
volous science,  and  that  vicious  elo- 
quence, that  debased  the  Roman  ge- 
nius. He,  most  probably,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  formed  upon  the 
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plan  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  repub- 
lic (l),  and,  with  the  help  of  a  sound 
scheme  of  home-discipUne,  and  the 
best  domestic  example,  he  grew  up, 
in  a  course  of  virtue,  to  that  vigour  of 
mind  which  gives  such  animation  to 
his  writings.  The  early  bent  of  his 
own  natural  genius  was  such,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  self-educat- 
ed ;  ex  se  natiis^  as  Tiberius  said  of 
one  of  his  favourite  orators.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  attend- 
ed the  lectures  of  Quintilian,  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  sophists  of  Greece, 
taught,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  rules  of  that  manly  eloquence 
which  is  so  nobly  displayed  in  his  in- 
stitutes. Some  of  the  critics  have 
applied  to  our  author,  the  passage  in 
which  Quintilian,  after  enumerating 
the  writers  who  flourished  in  that  pe- 

(:)  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  2S. 
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riod,  savs,  ''  There  is  another  per- 
"  son  (l)  who  gives  additional  lustre 
*'  to  the  acre  ;  a  man  who  will  deserve 
'*  the  admiration  of  posterity.  I  do 
*'  not  mention  him  at  present :  his 
'*  name  will  be  known  hereafter."  If 
this  passage  relates  to  Tacitus,  the  pre- 
diction has  been  fully  verified.  When 
Quintilian  published  his  great  work, 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Tacitus  had 
not  then  written  his  Annals,  or  his 
History.  Those  immortal  composi- 
tions were  published  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  It  does  not  often  happen 
that  the  sentiments  of  an  historian  are 
in  unison,  with  his  own  private  cha- 
racter. Sallust  has  employed  the  co- 
lours of  eloquence,  to  paint  the  vices 

(i)  Superest  adhuc,  et  exornat  aetatis  nostrae; 
gloriam,  vir  seeculorum  memoria  dignus,  qui  olim 
nominabitur,  nunc  intclligitur.  Quint,  lib,  x, 
cap.  1. 
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of  the  times  which  he  describes  ;  but 
his  own  morals  were  not  free  from  re- 
proach. It  is  otherwise  with  Tacitus. 
He  pronounces  sentence  against  bad 
men  and  evil  deeds,  with  the  firmness 
of  an  upright  judge,  who  practised  the 
virtue  which  he  commends.  Pure 
and  disinterested,  he  wrote  and  acted 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  was,  for  that 
reason,  the  chosen  companion  and  bo- 
som friend  of  the  younger  Pliny  (l). 

The  infancy  of  Tacitus  kept  him 
untainted  by  the  vices  of  Nero's  court. 
He  was  about  twelve  years  old  when 
that  emperor  finished  his  career  of 
guilt  and  folly ;  and  in  the  tempestu- 
ous times  that  followed,  he  was  still 
secured  by  his  tender  years.  Vespa- 
sian restored  the  public  tranquillity, 

(i)    Cornelium   Taciturn    (scis   quern  virum) 
arcta  familiaritate  complcxus  est.  Lib.  iv.  epist.  1 5. 
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revived  the  liberal  arts,  and  gave  en- 
couragement to  men  of  genius.  In 
the  first  eight  years  of  that  emperor, 
Tacitus  was  at  leisure  to  enlarge  his 
mind,  and  cultivate  the  studies  proper 
to  form  an  orator  and  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  was 
narrow  in  comparison  with  the  wide 
range  of  modern  times.  Eloquence 
and  the  sword  were  the  means  by 
which  a  Roman  aspired  to  the  honours 
of  the  state.  Quintilian  describes  the 
efficient  qualities  of  an  orator,  and 
those,  he  says,  consisted  in  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
ethics,  some  skill  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  a  competent  knowledge  of  history, 
united  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  logic.  He  cautions  his 
pupil  ''  not  to  bewilder  himself  in  the 
*'  maze  of  metaphysics,  and  the  chx- 
*'  mcrical  visions  of  abstract  specula- 
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*^  tion,  which  are  too  remote  from  the 
*'  duties  of  civil  Hfe.  What  philoso- 
*'  pher  has  ever  been  an  able  judge, 
**  an  eminent  orator,  or  a  skilful  states- 
"  man  ?  The  orator,  v^hom  I  would 
"  form,  should  be  a  Roman  of  enlarge 
**  ed  understanding,  a  man  of  expe- 
*'  rience  in  public  affairs,  not  absorb- 
"  ed  in  subtle  disquisition,  but  exer- 
*'  cised  in  the  commerceof  the  world, 
*'  Let  the  lover  of  theory  and  vision- 
*^  ary  schemes  enjoy  his  retreat  in  the 
"  schools  of  different  sects ;  and  let 
''  the  useful  advocate  learn  his  art 
''  from  those  who  alone  can  teach  it, 
^'  the  active,  the  useful,  and  the  in- 
''  dustrious  ( 1 )."    That  Tacitus  agreed 

(i)  Hxc  exhortatio  mea  non  eo  pertinet,  ut 
esse  oratorem  philosophum  velim,  quando  non 
alia  vitse  secta  longius  a  civilibus  officiis,  atque  ab 
omni  munere  oratoris  recessit.  Nam  quis  philoso- 
phorum  aut  in  judiciis  frequens,  aut  clarus  con- 
cionibus  fuit?  Oiiis  denique  in  ipsajquam  maxime 
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With  the  doctrine  of  Quintilian,  Is 
evident  in  the  passage  where  he  says 
of  Agricola,  that  the  commander  of 
armies  was,  in  the  course  of  his  edu- 
cation, in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the 
pubUc,  in  consequence  of  an  early 
bias  to  the  refined  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, till,  upon  mature  consideration, 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  wean  him- 
self from  the  vain  pursuit  of  ingeni- 
ous, but  unavailing  science  (l). 

plerique  eorum  vitandam  praecipiunt,  reipublicae 
administratione  versatus  est  ?  atque  ego  ilium, 
quern  instituo,  Romanum  quemdam  velim  esse 
sapientem,  qui  non  secretis  disputationibus,  sed 
rerum  experimentis  atque  operibus  vere  civilem 
virum  exhibeat.  Sed  quia  deserta  ab  iis,  qui  se  ad 
«loquentiam  contulerunt,  studia  sapiential,  non  jam 
in  actu  suo,  atque  in  hac  fori  luce  versantur,  sed 
in  porticus  et  gymnasia  primum,  mox  in  convcn- 
tus  scholarum  recesscrunt,  id  quod  est  oratori  ne- 
cessarium,  nee  a  dicendi  praeceptoribus  traditur, 
ab  iis  petere  nimirum  necesse  est,  apud  quos  re* 
mansit.  Quint,  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 
CO  See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  4. 
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Our  author  s  first  ambition  was  to 
distinguish  himself  at  the    bar.     In 
the  year  of  Rome  828,  the   sixth  of 
Vespasian,  being  then  about  eighteen, 
he  attended  the   eminent  men  of  the 
day,  in  their  enquiry  concerning  the 
causes  of  corrupt  eloquence.    It  is  here 
assumed,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
that  elegant  Tract,  for  the  reasons  giv- 
en in  the  introduction  to  the  Notes  ( 1 ). 
Agricola  was  joint  consul   with  Do- 
mitian,  A.  U.  C.  830,  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.     His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti  Consular es^hecause 
that  honour  was  reserved  for  the  con- 
suls, who  entered   on   their   office  on 
the  kalends  of  January,  and  gave  their 
name    to   the  whole  year.     Tacitus, 
though  not  more   than   twenty,  had 
given  such  an  earnest  of  his  future 
fame,  that  Agricola  chose  him  for  his 

( 1 )  Dialogue  concerniRg  Oratory,  vol.  iv.  p.  445. 
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son-in-law.     Thus  distinguished,  our 
author  began  the   career  of  civil  pre- 
ferment.    Vespasian   had  a  just  dis- 
cernment of  men,  and  was  the  friend 
of  rising   merit.     Rome,    at  length, 
was  governed  by  a  prince,  who  had 
the  good  sense  and  virtue  to  consider 
himself  as  the  chief  magistrate,  whose 
duty  it  was   to  redress  all  grievances, 
restore  good  order,  and  give  energy  to- 
the  laws.     In   such   times   the   early 
genius    of  our    author  attracted   the 
notice  of  the  emperor.     The  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune  was  laid  by  Ves-- 
pasian  (l).     Tacitus  does  not  tell  the 
particulars,    but    it  is   probable    that 
he  began  with  the  functions  of  the 
Vigintivirate ;  a  body  of  twenty  men 
commissioned  to  execute  an   inferior 
jurisdiction  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  city.     That  office,  according 

(i)  History,  i.  s.  r. 
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to  the  system  established  by  Augustus» 
was  a  preUminary  step  to  the  grada* 
tions  of  the  magistracy.  The  senate 
had  power  to  dispense  with  it  in  par- 
ticular cases ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
Tiberius  applying  to  the  fathers  (l) 
for  that  indulgence  in  favour  of  Dru- 
sus,  the  son  of  Germanicus.  It  is 
probable  that  Tacitus  became  one  of 
the  Vigintivirate^  and  consequently 
that  the  road  to  honours  was  laid 
open  to  him.  The  death  of  Vespasian, 
which  happened  A,  U.  C.  832,  did  not 
stop  him  in  his  progress.  Titus  was 
the  friend  of  virtue.  The  office  of 
quaestor,  which  might  be  entered  upon 
at  the  age  of  twenty^four  complete, 
was,  in  the  regular  course,  the  next 
public  honour;  and  it  qualified  the 
person  who  discharged  it,  for  a  seat 
in  the  senate  at  five-and-twenty.     Ti- 

(i)  Annals,  iii,  s.  29, 
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tus  reigned  little  more  than  two  years. 
Domitian  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  Suspicious,  dark,  and  sullen, 
he  made  the  policy  of  Tiberius  the 
model  of  his  government ;  and  being 
by  nature  fierce, vindictive,  impetuous^ 
and  sanguinary,  he  copied  the  head- 
long fury  of  Nero,  and  made  cruelty 
systematic.  Possessed  of  an  under^ 
standing  quick  and  penetrating,  he 
could  distinguish  the  eminent  qualities 
of  illustrious  men,  whom  he  dreaded 
and  hated.  He  saw  public  virtue, 
and  he  destroyed  it.  And  yet,  in  that 
disastrous  period,  Tacitus  rose  to  pre- 
ferment. It  would  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  success  of  a  man  who  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  pre- 
served an  unblemished  character,  if  he 
himself  had  not  furnished  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  Agricola,  he  tells 
us,  had  the  address  to   restrain  the 

VOL.  I.  c 
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headlong  violence  of  Domitian,  by  his 
prudence,  and  the  virtues  of  modera- 
tion ;  never  choosing  to  imitate  the 
zeal  of  those,  who,  by  their  intempe- 
rance, provoked  their  fate,  and  rushed 
on  sure  destruction,  without  rendering 
any  kind  of  service  to  their  country. 
The  conduct  of  Agricola  plainly  shew- 
ed that  great  men  may  exist  in  safety, 
under  the  w^orst  and  most  barbarous 
tyranny  (l).  We  may  be  sure  that 
he,  who  commends  the  mild  disposi- 
tion of  his  father-in-law,  had  the  pru- 
dence to  observe  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct. Instead  of  giving  umbrage  to 
the  prince,  and  provoking  the  tools 
of  power,  he  was  content  to  display 
his  eloquence  at  the  bar.  He  pursued 
his  plan  of  study,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  beheld  the  miseries  of  his  coun- 

(i)  Posse  etiam  sub  malis  principibus  magnos 
viros  esse.    Life  of  Agricola,  p.  42. 
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try  with  anguish  of  heart  and  sup- 
pressed indignation.  Domitian,  we 
are  told  (l)?  in  order  to  throw  a  veil 
over  the  passions  that  lay  lurking  in 
his  heart,  and  gathered  rancour  for  a 
future  day,  had  pretended,  in  the  shade 
of  hterary  ease,  to  dedicate  all  his  time 
to  the  muses.  Tacitus  had  a  talent 
for  poetry,  as  appears  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Pliny  (2),  His  verses,  most 
probably,  served  to  ingratiate  him 
with  the  emperor ;  and,  if  he  was  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  apothegms, 
called  Facetiartim  Libri^  that  very 
amusement  was  the  truest  wisdom  at 


(i)  History,  iv.  s.  85. 

(2)  The  letter  in  question  is,  in  many  editions, 
improperly  ascribed  to  Pliny.  It  is  manifestly  an 
answer  to  what  Pliny  said  to  Tacitus,  lib.  i.  epist.  6. 

Experieris  non  Dianam  magis  montibus^  quam  Miners 
*va?n  inerrare.  The  answer  says,  Aprorum  tanta 
penuria  esfy  ut  Minerva  et  Diana^  quas  ais  pariter 
cokndas^  conveniri  nonpossit.     Lib.  Lx.  epist,  10. 

c  2 
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a  time  when  such  trifles  were  the 
safest  employment.  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralist published  a  Treatise  of  Grammar 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  every  other 
mode  of  composition  might  provoke 
the  sudden  fury  of  an  unrelenting 
tyrant ;  and  that  wise  example  1  aci- 
tus  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
Domitian,  it  is  certain,  advanced  our 
author's  fortune.  It  is  no  where  men- 
tioned that  Tacitus  discharged  the 
offices  of  tribune  and  aedile ;  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  he  passed 
through  those  stations  to  the  higher 
dignity  of  praetor,  and  member  of  the 
Qidndecemviral  College^  which  he  en- 
joyed at  the  secular  games  A.  U.  C. 
841,  the  seventh  of  Domitian  (l). 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
our  author  and  his  wife  left  the  city 

(i)  Annals,  xi.  s.  ii. 
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of  Rome,  and  absented  themselves 
more  than  four  years.  Some  writers, 
wishing  to  exalt  the  virtue  of  Tacitus, 
and  aggravate  the  injustice  of  Domi- 
tian,  will  have  it  that  Tacitus  was  sent 
into  banishment.  This,  however,  is 
mere  conjecture,  without  a  shadow  of 
probability  to  support  it.  Tacitus 
makes  no  complaint  against  Domi- 
tian  ;  he  mentions  no  personal  injury; 
he  received  marks  of  favour,  and  he 
acknowledges  the  obligation •  It  may, 
therefore,  with  good  reason  be  inferr- 
ed, that  prudential  considerations  in- 
duced our  author  to  retire  from  a  city, 
where  an  insatiate  tyrant  began  to 
throw  off  all  reserve,  and  wage  open 
war  against  all  who  were  distinguish- 
ed by  their  talents  and  their  virtue. 
Pliny,  the  consul,  was  in  the  same 
situation,  and  has  explained  the  mo-* 
tives  of  his  conduct.     He  says  of  him 
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self,  'Mf  I  appeared  in  the  reign  of  a 
*'  disguised,  a  politic,  and  insidious 
^'  prince,  to  go  forward  in  the  career 
''  of  honours,  it  was  at  a  time  when 
*'  the  tyrant  had  not  unmasked  him- 
*'  self.  As  soon  as  he  shewed  himself 
*'  the  avowed  enemy  of  every  virtue, 
*'  I  gave  a  check  to  ambition,  and, 
*'  though  I  saw  the  shortest  way  to 
*'  the  highest  dignities,  the  longest 
*'  appeared  to  me  the  best.  I  remain- 
*'  ed,  during  those  scenes  of  public 
*'  misery,  in  the  number  of  those  who 
''  beheld  the  desolation  of  their  coun- 
''  try  with  silent  sorrow.  For  what 
*'  I  then  suffered,  it  is  now  an  ample 
''  recompence,  that,  in  these  days  of 
"  fehcity,  I  am  allowed  to  rank  with 
''  the  good  and  virtuous  (l)."    In  this 

(i)  Si  cursu  quodam  provectus  ab  illo  insidio- 
sissimo  principe,  antequam  profitcretur  odium  bo- 
norum  ;  postquam  professus  est,  substiti ;  quum 
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passage  we  read  the  situation  and  con- 
duct of  Tacitus  :  he,  Hke  his  friend 
PUny,  rose  to  eminence  under  Domi- 
tian  ;  and  when  he  saw  that  iniquity 
and  base  compUances  were  the  most 
compendious  means,  hke  his  friend 
he  sounded  his  retreat,  resolved,  at  a 
distance  from  Rome,  to  seek  a  shel- 
ter from  danger,  and  wait  for  better 
times. 

He  had  been  four  years  absent  from 
Rome,  when  he  received  the  news  of 
Agricola's  death  (l).  That  comman- 
der had  carried  his  victorious  arms 
from  the  southern  provinces  of  Britain 
to  the  Grampian  Hills  in  Caledonia, 

viderem  quae  ad  honores  compendia  paterent,  lon- 
gius  iter  malui :  si  malls  temporibus  inter  maestos 
et  paventes,  bonis  inter  secures  gaudentesque  nu- 
meror.     Paneg.  Traj.  s.  95. 

(i)  Nobis  tarn  longx  absentiac  conditione  ante 
quadriennium  amissus  es.     Vita  Agric.  s.  45. 
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and  reduced  the  whole  country  as  far 
as  the  Firth  of  Tay ;  but  such  a  rapid 
course  ofbrilUant  success  alarmed  the 
jealousy  of  an  emperor,  who  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  a  great  mihtary 
character.  Agricola  was  recalled  A. 
U.  E.  838.  He  entered  Rome  in  a 
private  manner,  and  was  received  by 
Domitian  with  cold  civility  and  dis- 
sembled rancour.  He  lived  a  few 
years  longer  in  a  modest  retreat,  and 
the  exercise  of  domestic  virtue,  endea- 
vouring to  shade  the  lustre  of  his  vast 
renown.  He  died  on  the  23d  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  846,  of 
the  Christian  aera  Q3.  A  report  pre- 
vailed, that  a  dose  of  poison,  admi- 
nistered by  the  emperor's  order,  put 
an  end  to  his  davs.  Tacitus  mentions 
the  suspicion,  but  does  not  forget  that 
calumny  is  often  busy  with  false  sug- 
gestions.    Grief  is  credulous,  and,  ou 
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that  occasion,  might  have  been  hur- 
ried away  by  the  current  of  popular 
opinion ;  but  Tacitus  was  generous 
enough  to  acknowledge,  with  candour, 
that  the  story  rested  on  no  kind  of 
proof  ( 1 ).  He  returned  to  Rome  soou 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
and  from  that  time  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  most  dreadful  aera,  in  which 
Domitian  broke  out  with  unbridled 
fury,  and  made  the  city  of  Rome  a 
theatre  of  blood  and  horror.  Pliny 
describes  the  tyrant  in  his  close  re- 
treat, brooding  over  mischief,  like  a 
savage  beast  in  his  den,  and  never 
issuing  from  his  solitude,  but  to  make 
a  worse  solitude  round  him.  He  adds 
a  sentiment  truly  noble  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Heathen,  and,  in  fact,  worthy  of 

(i)  Augebat  miserationem  conslans  rumor, 
"  Veneno  interceptum."  Nobis  nihil  comperti 
affirmare  ausim»    Vita  Agric.  s.  43. 
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a  Christian  philosopher.  Domitian, 
he  says,  secluded  himself  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace ;  but  he  carried 
with  him  the  malice  of  his  heart,  his 
plans  of  future  massacre,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  an  avenging  God  (l). 

The  most  illustrious  citizens  were 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  They 
were  destroyed  by  poison,  or  the  as- 
sassin's dagger.  In  some  instances, 
the  tyrant  wished  to  give  the  colour 
of  justice  to  the  most  horrible  mur- 
ders, and  for  that  purpose  ordered  ac- 
cusations, in  due  form  of  law,  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  tribunal  of  the  fa- 

(i)  Non  adire  quisquam,  non  alloqui  audebat, 
tenebras  semper  secretumque  captantem,  nee  un- 
quam  ex  solitudine  sua  prodeuntem,  nisi  ut  soli- 
tudinem  faceret.  Ille  tamen  quibus  se  parietibus 
et  muris  salutem  suam  tueri  videbatur,  dolum  se- 
cum,  et  insidias,  et  ultorem  Deum  inclusit.  Paneg. 
Trag.  s.  49. 
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thers.  In  all  these  cases,  he  invested 
the  senate-house  with  an  armed  force, 
and  extorted  a  condemnation  of  the 
most  upright  citizens.  Senators  were 
thrown  into  dungeons;  rocks  and  bar- 
ren islands  were  crowded  with  illus- 
trious exiles,  who  were,  in  a  short 
time,  murdered  by  the  centurions  and 
their  hired  assassins.  Wealth  and 
merit  were  capital  crimes  ;  the  race 
of  informers  enriched  themselves  with 
the  spoils  of  ruined  families  ;  slaves 
were  admitted  to  give  evidence  against 
their  masters;  freedmen  were  suborn- 
ed  against  their  patrons,  and  numbersi 
perished  by  the  treachery  of  their 
friends  (l). 

A  conspiracy,  at  length,  was  form- 
ed in  the  palace  by  the  domestic  ser- 
vants.    Domitian  fell  under  repeated 

(i)  Hist,  book  i.  s.  2. 
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wounds  on  the  l8th  of  September 
A.  U.  C.  849,  of  the  Christian  aera  96, 
m  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifteenth  of  his  reign.  Nerva  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire,  and  carried  with 
him  to  that  eminence  virtues  unknown, 
to  his  predecessors,  who  had  been  as 
Phny  observes,  masters  of  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  slaves  to  their  own  freed- 
men  (l),  Nerva  found  means  to  re-^ 
concile  two  things,  which  had  been 
thought  incompatible;  civil  liberty  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince  (2).  The 
emperor  was  no  longer  superior  to  the 
law;  he  was  subject  to  it  (3).  Nerva, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  850,  was  joint 
consul  with  VerginiusRufus;  both  ve- 

(1)  Plerique  principes,  cum  essent  civium  do- 
mini,  libertorum  erant  servi.    Paneg.  Traj.  s.  88. 
•   (2)  Res  olim  dissociabiles ;  libertatem  ac  prin- 
cipatum.     Vita  Agric.  s.  3. 

(3)  Non    est    princeps  super  leges,   sed  leges 
super  principeni,    Paneg.  Traj.  s.  6^* 
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nerable  old  men,  who  exhibited  to  the 
people  the  august  spectacle  of  distin- 
guished virtue  advanced  to  a  post  of 
dignity.  Nerva  had  been  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  accept  the  imperial 
sway;  and  Rufus,  when  it  was  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  legions  in  Germany, 
had  the  glory  of  refusing  it  upon  the 
noblest  principle,  because  he  wished 
to  see  the  mihtary  subordinate  to  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  senate  (l) 

Verginius  died  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
having  seen,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  eleven  emperors,  and  survived 
them  all,  notwithstanding  the  virtues 
that  adorned  his  character.  He  lived 
to  see  himself  extolled  by  poets,  and 
celebrated  by  historians,  anticipating 
the  praise  of  posterity,  and  enjoying 

(i)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 
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his  posthumous  fame  ( 1 )  •  Tacitus 
was  created  consul  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  for  that  reason,  his 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hst  of 
consuls.  In  honour  of  Verginius,  the 
senate  decreed  that  the  rights  of  se- 
pulture should  be  performed  at  the 
public  expence.  Tacitus  delivered 
the  funeral  oration  from  the  rostrum. 
The  applause  of  such  an  orator,  Pliny 
says,  was  sufficient  to  crown  the  glory 
of  a  well  spent  life  (2).  Nerva  died 
on  the  27th  of  January  A.  U.  C.  85 1, 
having,  about  three  months  before, 
adopted  Trajan  for  his  successor.  In 
that  short  interval  the  critics  have 
agreed  to  place  the  publication  of  the 
Life  of  Agricola;    and  their   reason 

(1)  Legit  scripta  de  se  carmina;  legit  historias, 
et  posteritati  suse  interfuit.   Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epist.  i. 

(2)  Laudatus  est  a  Cornelio  Tacito :  nam  hie 
supremus  felicitati  ejus  cumulus  accessit  j  laudator 
eloquentissimus.     Lib.  ii,  epist.  i. 


I 
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is,  because  Tacitus  mentions  Nerva 
CjEsar,  but  does  not  style  him  Di- 
vus,  the  deified  Nerva,  which,  they 
say,  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
emperor  was  then  deceased ;  but  they 
forgot  that,  in  the  same  tract,  our 
author  tells  us  how  ardently  Agricola 
wished  to  see  the  elevation  of  Trajan 
to  the  seat  of  empire  ( 1 ) ;  and  that 
wish  would  have  been  an  awkward 
compliment  to  the  reigning  prince. 
It  seems  therefore  probable,  that  the 
Life  of  Agricola  was  published  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  The  Treatise  on 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  of  Rome  851.  The  new 
emperor,  whose  adoption  and  succes- 
sion had  been  confirmed  by  a  decree 

( I )  Durare  in  hac  beatissimi  sasculi  luce,  ac  prin- 
cipem  Trajanum  videre  augurio  votisque  omina- 
batur.     Vita  Agric.  s.  44. 
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of  the  senate,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
legions  in  Germany,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Nerva, 
and  his  own  accession  to  the  empire. 
Being  of  a  warlike  disposition,  he  was 
not  in  haste  to  leave  the  army,  but 
remained  there  during  the  entire  year. 
In  such  a  juncture,  a  picture  of  Ger- 
man manners  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  public.  The  se- 
cond consulship  of  Trajan  is  men- 
tioned in  the  tract  (1),  and  that  was 
A.  U.  C.  851,  in  conjunction  with 
Nerva,  who  died  before  the  end  of 
January.  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
the  description  of  Germany  saw  the 
light  in  the  course  of  that  year.  The 
Dialogue  concerning  Oratory  was  an 
earlier  production,  and  probably  was 
published  in  the  reign  of  Titus  or  Do- 
mitian,  who  are  both  celebrated  in  that 

(i)  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  37. 
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very  piece,  for  their  talents,  and  their 
love  of  poUte  literature. 

The  friendship  that  subsisted  be- 
tween our  author  and  the  younger 
Pliny  is  well  known.  It  was  founded 
on  the  consonance  of  their  studies  and 
their  virtues.  When  Pliny  says  that 
a  good  and  virtuous  prince  can  never 
be  sincerely  loved,  unless  we  shew  our 
detestation  of  the  tyrants  that  preced- 
ed him  (l),  we  may  be  sure  that  Ta- 
citus was  of  the  same  opinion.  They 
were  both  convinced  that  a  striking 
picture  of  former  tyranny  ought  to  be 
placed  in  contrast  to  the  feHcity  of  the 
times  that  succeeded.  Pliny  acted  up 
to  his  own  idea  in  the  panegyric  of 
Trajan,  where  we  find  a  vein  of  satire 
on   Domitian    running    through    the 

(i)  Neque  enim  satis  amarint  bonos  principes, 
qui  malos  satis  non  oderint.  Paneg.  Traj,  s.  53. 
VOL.  I.  D 
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whole  piece.  It  appears,  in  his  Let- 
ters, that  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
writing  History  on  the  same  principle. 
To  give  perpetuity  to  real  merit,  and 
not  suffer  the  men,  who  deserved  to 
live  in  the  memory  of  ages,  to  sink 
into  oblivion,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  honourable  employment,  and  the 
surest  way  to  transmit  his  own  name 
to  posterity  ( 1 ) ;  but  he  had  not  reso- 
lution to  undertake  that  arduous  task. 
Tacitus  had  more  vigour  of  mind; 
he  thought  more  intensely,  and  with 
deeper  penetration  than  his  friend. 
We  find  that  he  had  formed,  at  an 
early  period,  the  plan  of  his  History, 
and  resolved  to  execute  it,  in  order  to 
shew  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  the 
debasement    of   the    Roman    people 

(i)  Pulchrum  imprimis  videtur,  non  pati  occi- 
dsre  quibus  aeternitas  debetur,  aliorumque  famam 
cuip  sua  extendere.     Lib.  v,  epist.  8. 
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through    the    whole    of    Domitian's 
reign  (1). 

He  did  not,  however,  though  em- 
ployed in  a  great  and  important  work^ 
renounce  his  practice  in  the  forum.  It 
is  true,  as  stated  in  the  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Oratory,  that  the  eloquence  of 
the  old  republic  was  no  longer  to 
be  found  under  the  emperors;  but 
still  greater  opportunities  occurred, 
and  the  powers  of  oratory  were  called 
forth  on  subjects  worthy  of  Cicero  and 
Hortensius.  The  governors  of  pro- 
vinces produced  many  a  Verres,  and 
the  plundered  natives  had  frequent 
cause  of  complaint.  Senators  of  the 
first  eminence  were  harassed  by  the 
crew  of  informers;  and  their  fortunes, 
their  rank  and  dignity,  their  families, 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  de- 

(i)  See  Life  of  Agrlcola,  s.  3. 
d2 
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pended  on  the  issue  of  the  cause. 
The  orator,  on  such  occasions,  felt 
himself  roused  and  animated :  he  could 
thunder  and  lighten  in  his  discourse ; 
open  every  source  of  the  pathetic; 
draw  the  tear  of  compassion ;  and 
mould  his  audience  according  to  his 
will  and  pleasure.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  prosecution  of  Marius  Priscus, 
who  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
stood  impeached  before  the  senate  at 
the  suit  of  the  province.  Pliny  relates 
the  whole  transaction.  Priscus  pre- 
sented a  memorial,  praying  to  be  tried 
by  a  commission  of  select  judges.  Ta- 
citus and  Pliny,  by  the  special  appoint-, 
ment  of  the  fathers,  were  advocates  oil 
the  part  of  the  Africans.  They  thought 
it  their  duty  to  inform  the  house,  that 
the  crimes  alledged  against  Priscus 
were  of  too  atrocious  a  nature  to  fall 
within  the  cognizance  of  an  inferior 
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court*  Fronto  Catius  stood  up  In  his 
favour,  and  displayed  all  the  force  of 
pathetic  eloquence.  The  villains,  to 
whom  it  was  alledged  that  Priscus  had 
sold  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  were 
tried  and  convicted.  The  charge 
against  the  proconsul  was  heard  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  the  most  august 
that  had  ever  been  seen,  the  emperor 
(for  he  was  then  consul)  presiding  in 
person.  Pliny  spoke  almost  five  hours 
successively.  Claudius  Marcellinus, 
and  Salvius  Liberalis  exerted  themselves 
for  their  client.  Tacitus  replied  with 
great  eloquence,  and  a  certain  dignity, 
which  distinguished  all  his  speeches 
( 1 ).  It  was  something  very  noble,  says 
Pliny,  and  worthy  of  Ancient  Rome, 
to  see   the  senate  deliberating  three 

(i)  Respondit  Cornelius  Tacitus  eloquentissime, 
et,  quod  eximium  orationi  ejus  inest,  o-c/avw?.  Pliny, 
lib.  ii.  epist.  ii. 
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days  together.  The  result  was,  that 
Priscus  was  sentenced  to  pay  700*000 
sesterces,  the  amount  of  the  bribes  he 
had  received,  and  to  be  banished  Italy. 
The  senate  concluded  the  business, 
with  a  declaration  that  Tacitus  and 
Pliny  executed  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
house. 

The  cause  was  tried  A.  U.  C.  853, 
in  the  third  of  Trajan's  reign.  From 
that  time  Tacitus  dedicated  himself 
altogether  to  his  History.  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  that  our  author  was  fre- 
quented by  a  number  of  visitors,  who 
admired  his  genius,  and  for  that  reason 
went  in  crowds  to  his  levee  ( 1 ).  From 
that  conflux  of  men  of  letters,  Tacitus 
could  not  fail  to  gain  the  best  infor- 

(i)  Copia  studlosorum,  quoe  ad  te  admiratione 
ingenii  tui  convenit.     Lib.  iv.  epist.  13. 
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mation.  Pliny  sent  him  a  full  detail 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  eruption  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius (1),  in  order  that  an  exact  rela- 
tion of  that  event  might  be  transmit- 
ted to  posterity,  Pliny  says,  "  If  my 
*'  uncle  is  mentioned  in  your  immortal 
**  work,  his  name  will  live  for  ever  in 
*'  the  records  of  fame."  He  says  in 
another  Letter,  ''  I  presage  that  your 
*'  History  will  be  immortal.  I  inge- 
*'  nuously  own,  therefore,  that  I  wish 
'*  to  find  a  place  in  it.  If  we  are 
*'  generally  careful  to  have  our  faces 
*'  taken  by  the  best  artist,  ought  we 
*'  not  to  desire  that  our  actions  may 
*^  be  celebrated  by  an  author  of  your 
**  distinguished  character.^"  With  that 
view  he  draws  up  an  account  of  his 
conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  Bebius 

(i)  Lib.  vi.  epist.  16. 
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Massa ;  and  after  stating  the  particu- 
lars, he  concludes,  "  Whatever  my 
'^  merit  may  be  in  this  business,  it  is  in 
''  your  power  to  heighten  and  spread 
**  the  lustre  of  it;  though  I  am  far 
^'  from  desiring  you  would  in  the  least 
•*  exceed  the  bounds  of  reality.  His- 
*'  tory  ought  to  be  guided  by  strict 
'^  truth,  and  worthy  actions  require 
*'  nothing  more  (l)." 

Trajan  reigned  nineteen  years.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Cilicia  A.  U.  C.  870, 
A.D.  11 7.  The  exact  time  when  our 
author  published  his  History  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  was  in  some  period  of 
Trajan's  reign.  He  was  resolved  to 
send  his  work  into  the  world  in  that 
happy  age  when  he  could  think  with 
freedom,   and    what   he   thought  he 

(i)  Nam  nee  historia  debet  egredi  veritatem,  et 
honeste  factis  Veritas  sufficit.    Lib.  vii.  epist.  ^^, 
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could  publish  in  perfect  security  (1). 
He  began  from  the  accession  of  Galba 
A.  U.  C.  822,  and  followed  down  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  to  the  death  of 
Domitian  in  the  year  849  >  the  whole 
comprising  a  period  of  seven-and- 
twenty  years,  full  of  important  events, 
and  sudden  revolutions,  in  which  the 
praetorian  bands,  the  armies  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  legions  of  Syria,  claim* 
ed  a  right  to  raise  whom  they  thought 
proper  to  the  imperial  seat,  without 
any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  se* 
nate.  Such  was  the  subject  Tacitus 
had  before  him.  The  summary  view, 
which  he  has  given  of  those  disastrous 
times,  is  the  most  awful  picture  of  ci- 
vil commotion,  and  the  wild  distrac- 
tion of  a  frantic  people  (2).     Vossius 

(i)  R ar a  temper um  felicitate,  ubi  sentire  quae 
yelis,  et  quae  sentias  dicere  licet.    Hist.  i.  s.  i. 
(2)  See  History,  i.  s.  2. 
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says,  the  whole  work  consisted  of  no 
less  than  thirty  books ;  but,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  literary  world,  we 
have  only  four  books,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth.  In  what  remains, 
we  have  little  after  the  accession  of 
Vespasian.  The  Reign  of  Titus,  the 
delight  of  human-kind,  is  totally  lost, 
and  Domitian  has  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  the  historian's  pen. 

The  History  being  finished,  Tacitus 
did  not  think  that  he  had  completed 
his  Tablature  of  Slavery.  He  went 
back  to  Tiberius,  who  left  a  model  of 
tyranny  for  his  successors.  This  se- 
cond work  included  a  period  of  four- 
and-fifty  years,  from  the  year  ^^1  ^  to 
the  death  of  Nero  in  821.  The  part 
of  the  History  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  does  not  include  two  entire 
years.     During  that  time  the  whole 
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empire  was  convulsed,  and  the  author 
had  to  arrange  the  operations  of  ar- 
mies in  Germany,  Batavia,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Judaea,  all  in  motion  alm^ost  at 
the  same  time.  This  was  not  the 
case  in  the  Annals.  The  Roman 
world  was  in  profound  tranquillity, 
and  the  History  of  Domestic  Transac- 
tions was  to  supply  Tacitus  with  ma- 
terials. The  author  has  given  us, 
with  his  usual  brevity,  the  true  cha- 
racter of  this  part  of  his  work  :  *'  The 
*'  detail  (l),  he  says,  into  which  he 
"  was  obliged  to  enter,  while  it  gave 
"  lessons  of  prudence,  was  in  danger 
*'  of  being  dry  and  unentertaining.  In 
**  other  Histories,  the  operation  of 
'*  armies,  the  situation  of  countries, 
*'  the  events  of  war,  and  the  exploits 
**  of  illustrious  generals,  awaken  cu- 
'*  riosity,  and  expand  the  imagination. 

(i)  See  Annals,  iv.  s.  ^3' 
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**  We  have  nothing  before  us  but  acts 
'*  of  despotism,  continual  accusations, 
,**  the  treachery  of  friends,  the  ruin  of 
*'  innocence,  and  trial  after  trial,  ending 
*'  always  in  the  same  tragic  catastrophe, 
*'  Events  like  these  will  give  to  the 
"  work  a  tedious  uniformity,  without 
"  an  object  to  enliven  attention,  with- 
*'  out  an  incident  to  prevent  satiety." 
But  the  genius  of  Tacitus  surmount- 
ed every  difficulty.  He  was  able 
to  keep  attention  awake,  to  please 
the  imagination,  and  enlighten  the 
understanding.  The  style  of  the  An- 
imals differs  from  that  of  the  History, 
which  required  stately  periods,  pomp 
of  expression  and  harmonious  sen- 
.tences.  The  Annals  are  written  in 
ia  strain  more  subdued  and  temperate : 
every  phrase  is  a  maxim :  the  narrative 
«goes  on  with  rapidity;  the  author  is 
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sparing  of  words,  and  prodigal  of  sen- 
timent :  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  when  we  see  them  figur- 
ing on  the  stage  of  public  business, 
we  perceive  the  internal  spring  of 
their  actions  ;  we  see  their  motives  at 
work,  and  of  course  are  prepared  to 
judge  of  their  conduct. 

The  Annals,  as  well  as  the  His- 
tory, have  suffered  by  the  barbarous 
rage,  and  more  barbarous  ignorance 
of  the  tribes  that  overturned  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Part  of  the  fifth  book, 
containing  three  years  of  Tiberius, 
the  entire  four  years  of  Caligula,  the 
six  first  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  last 
of  Nero,  have  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  literature.  We  find  that  Tacitus 
intended,  if  his  life  and  health  con- 
tinued, to  review  the  reign  of  Augus* 
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tus  (1)1  in  order  to  detect  the  arts  by 
which  the  old  constitution  was  over- 
turned to  make  way  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  single  ruler.  This,  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  writer,  would  have 
been  a  curious  portion  of  history ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  live  to 
carry  his  design  into  execution.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  author.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, highly  probable  that  he  died  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  he  survived  his 
friend  Pliny.  Those  two  writers  were 
the  ornaments  of  the  age ;  both  men 
of  genius;  both  encouragers  of  litera- 
ture ;  the  friends  of  liberty  and  vir- 
tue. The  esteem  and  affection,  with 
which  Pliny  thought  of  our  author,  is 

.  (i)  Csctera  illius  aetatis  memorabo,  si,  efFectis  in 
quae  tendi,  plures  ad  curas  vitam  produxero.  An- 
nals, lib.  iii.  s.  24. 
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evident  in  several  of  his  Letters,  but 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  following 
passage  :  ''  1  never  was  touched  with 
a  nnore  sensible  pleasure,  than  by 
an  account  which  I  lately  received 
from  Cornelius  Tacitus.  He  in- 
formed me  that,  at  the  last  Circen- 
sian  games,  he  sat  next  to  a  stran- 
ger, who,  after  much  discourse  on 
various  subjects  of  learning,  asked 
him  if  he  was  an  Italian,  or  a  pro- 
vincial ?  Tacitus  replied,  Your  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  must  have 
informed  you  who  I  am.  Ay !  said 
the  man  ;  pray  then  is  it  Tacitus  or 
Pliny  I  am  talking  with  ?  I  cannot 
express  how  highly  I  am  pleased  to 
find  that  our  names  are  not  so  much 
the  proper  appellations  of  men,  as  a 
kind  of  distinction  for  learning  it- 
self (l)."     Had  Pliny  been  the  sur- 

(i)  Nunquam  majorem  cepi  voluptatem,  quam 
nuper  ex  sermone  Cornelii  Taciti.     Narrabat  se- 
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vivor,  he,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  all 
his  friends,  would  not  have  failed  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Tacitus, 

The  commentators  assume  it  as  a 
certain  fact,  that  our  author  must 
have  left  issue ;  and  their  reason  is, 
because  they  find  that  M.  Claudius 
Tacitus,  who  was  created  emperor 
A.  U.  C.  1028,  A.  D.  275,  deduced 
his  pedigree  from  the  great  historian 
(1).  That  excellent  prince  was  only 
shew^n  to  the  world.  He  was  snatched 
away  by  a  fit  of  illness  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  having  crowded  into  that 

disse  se  cum  quodam  Circensibus  proximis ;  hunc 
post  varios  eruditosque  sermones  requisisse,  ItalU 
cus  es^  anprovincialis?  Se  respon disse,  Nosti  me  equi- 
dem  ex  studiis.  Ad  hoc  ilium :  Tacitus  es^  an  PUnius? 
Exprimere  non  possum,  quam  sit  jucundum  mihi^ 
quod  nomina  nostra  quasi  literarum  propria,  non 
hominum,  litteris  redduntur.    Lib.  ix.  ^pist.  23. 

(i)  Vopiscus,  Vita  Taciti. 
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short  reiga  a  number  of  virtues.  Vo- 
piscus  tells  us,  that  he  ordered  the 
image  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  col- 
lection of  his  works,  to  be  placed  in 
the  public  archives,  with  a  special 
direction  that  twelve  copies  should  be 
made  every  year  (l),  at  the  public 
expence.  But  when  the  mutilated 
state,  in  w^hich  our  author  has  come 
down  to  posterity,  is  considered,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  orders  of 
the  prince  were  never  executed. 

No  stone,  and  no  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion has  been  found  to  tell  where  the 
remains  of  our  author  were  deposited  ; 
but  he,  whose  woiks  are  a  lasting  me- 
morial, moiiumentum  cere  perennius^ 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  perishable 
materials.  All  the  powers  that  form 
and    constitute  a  true  genius,   were 

(i)  Vopiscus,  Vita  Taciti. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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his  ill  an  eminent  degree.  He  had 
besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
the  modes  of  government  then  known 
in  the  world ;  he  was  versed  in  civil 
affairs ;  he  knew  the  policy  of  states- 
men, and  he  read  men  as  well  as  books. 
With  a  mind  thus  prepared,  he  under- 
took to  write  the  History  of  his  own 
times.  Before  he  entered  on  his  task, 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  well  consi- 
dered the  nature  and  importance  of  it. 
He  agreed  with  Cicero,  who  says,  "  It 

*  is  the  first  law  of  history  that  the 
'  writer  should  neither  dare  to  ad- 
'  vance  what  is  false,  nor  to  suppress 

•  what  is  true ;  that  he  should  relate 
'  the  facts  with  strict  impartiality, 
'  free  from  ill-will  or  favour ;  that  his 
'  narrative  should  distinguish  the  or- 
'  der  of  time,  and,  when  necessary, 
Vgive  the  description  of  places;  that 

"  he  should  unfold  the  statesman's  mo- 
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'*  lives,  and  in  his  account  of  the  trans- 
*'  actions  and  the  events,  interpose 
''  his  own  judgment ;  and  should  not 
*'  only  relate  what  was  done,  but  how 
"  it  was  done;  and  what  share  chance, 
*'  or  rashness,  or  prudence  had  in  the 
''  issue  :  that  he  should  give  the  cha- 
*'  racters  of  the  leading  men,  their 
"  weight  and  influence,  their  passions, 
''  their  principles,  arid  their  conduct 
^'  through  Hfe  (l)."    There  can  be  no 

(i)  Quis  nescit  primam  esse  historiae  legem,  ne 

quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat ; 

ne  qua  suspicio  gratiae  sit  in  scribendo,  ne  qua  si- 

multatis.     Rerum  ratio  ordinem  temporum  desi- 

derat,  regionum  descriptionem  ;  vult  etiam,  quo- 

niam  in  rebus  magnis  memoriaque  dignis  consilia 

primum,  deindc  acta,  postea  eventus  expectantur, 

et  de  consiliis  signilicari  quid  scriptor  putet,  et  in 

rebus  gestis  dedarari  non  solum  quid  actum,  aut 

dictum  sit,  sed  etiam  quomodo;  et  cum  de  eventu 

dicatur,  ut  causae  expli<;entur  omnes,  vel  casus,  vel 

sapientiae,  vel  temeritatis ;  hominumque  ipsorum 

non  solum  res  gestae,  sed  etiam  qui  fama  ac  nomine 

excellant,  de  cuj  usque  vita,  at  que  natura,  Pe  Orat, 

lib.  ii.  s.  62  and  6^* 

e2 
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doubt  but  this  was  our  author's  model, 
since  we  find  him  in  different  parts 
of  his  work,  laying  down  those  very 
rules.  But  there  was  still  a  superior 
rule  which  Tacitus  prescribed  to  him- 
self, and  which  has  been  followed  by 
few  historians.  He  says  expressly, 
"  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  writer 
"  to  re-judge  the  actions  of  men,  to 
''  the  end  that  the  good  and  worthy 
*'  may  meet  with  the  reward  due  to 
"  eminent  virtue,  and  that  pernicious 
*'  citizens  may  be  deterred  by  the 
*'  condemnation  that  waits  on  evil 
*'  deeds  at  the  tribunal  of  posterity. 
''  In  this  consists  the  chief  part  of  the 
**  historian's  duty  (l)." 

With  this  sublime  Idea,  this  grand 
moral  principle,  our  author  entered  on 
his  office,  and  no  wonder  that  he  has 

(i)  See  the  quotation  in  the  title-page. 
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deserved  to  be  styled  the  great  histo- 
rian of  antiquity.  To  the  generous 
and  noble  principle  that  guided  his 
pen  throughout  his  work,  he  united  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  the  colours  of 
eloquence.  Every  short  description 
is  a  picture  in  miniature :  we  see  the 
person  acting,  speaking,  or  suffering : 
our  passions  are  kept  in  a  tumult  of 
emotion  ;  they  succeed  each  other  in 
quick  vicissitude  ;  they  mix  and  blend 
in  various  combinations ;  we  glow 
with  indignation,  we  melt  into  tears. 
What  a  picture  have  we  of  Tiberius, 
the  close,  disguised,  systematic  tyrant ! 
the  slave  in  the  isle  of  Caprea  to  his 
unnatural  vices,  and,  amidst  his  plea- 
sures, a  prey  to  his  own  guilty  con- 
science !  We  behold  his  inward  tor- 
ture, the  laiiiatus  pectoris  I  In  what  an 
amiable  light  is  Germanicus  represent- 
ed !  How  noble  his  speech  to  the  sedi- 
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tious  soldiers !  What  landskip  painter 
can  equal  the  description  of  the  field 
covered  with  the  limbs  of  the  legions 
slaughtered  under  Varus  ?  And  when 
at  last  we  see  Germanicus  on  his  death- 
bed in  Syria,  can   a  more   interesting 
and  pathetic  scene  be  presented  to  our 
imagination  ?  When  his  wife,  Agrip- 
pina,  at  the  port  of  Brundusium,  issues 
forth  from   the  ship,  leading  her  chil- 
dren, with   the  urn  of  Germanicus  in 
her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  that 
melancholy  object,  amidst  the  mourn- 
ful, and,  it  may  be  said,  the  eloquent 
silence  of  spectators  crowded  on  the 
walls,  on  tops  of  houses,  and  on   the 
coast,  can  the  terrible  graces  of  that 
whole   description   be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired ?     Messalina  is  represented  in 
the    truest    colours  ;  odious    for    her 
vices,  detested  for  her  crimes,  yet,  by 
the  magic  pencil  of  Tacitus,  made  in 
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the  end  an  object  of  compassion. 
When  We  see  her  in  the  gardens  of 
Luculkis,  stretched  on  the  ground, 
with  her  mother  weeping  over  her; 
when  we  hear  that  mother  exhorting 
her  to  end  her  misery ;  when  we  see 
the  daughter  with  a  feeble  arm  aiming 
a  poniard  at  her  breast,  yet  irresolute, 
hesitating,  unable  to  execute  her  pur- 
pose ;  and  at  last,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  tribune,  dying  in  the  arms  of 
her  afflicted  mother ;  we  yield  to  the 
sensations  of  humanity ;  we  pity  the 
unhappy  victim,  and  almost  forgive 
her  crimes.  In  the  account  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  conducted 
from  a  ship-wreck  to  her  own  villa, 
and,  after  all  tiie  uproar  of  crowds  and 
mariners  on  the  sea-coast,  terrified  by 
the  mournful  silence  all  around  her, 
we  have  a  picture  of  distress  that  keeps 
the  heart  in  agitation;  and  it  may  be 
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asked,  in  the  whole   compass  of  His- 
tory, is  there  any  thing  so  truly  affect- 
ing as   her   two   last  words,  Ventrem 
feri  (l)?   The  mother  of  Nero  says  to 
the  centurion.  Plunge  your  sword  in 
my  womb !   An  ingenious  French  critic 
has  selected  the   passages  in  Homer 
that  present   subjects  for  the  canvass      , 
of  the  artist ;  but   it  may    safely  be     J 
said,  that  a  more  interesting  collection     1 
may  be  found  in  Tacitus.     The  wife 
of  Arminius   coming   forth   from  the 
castle,  where  she  was   besieged  with 
Segestes  her  father,  presents  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  finest  painter.    We  see 
her  before  us,  breathing  the  spirit  of 
her  husband,  determined,  silent,  not  a 
tear  falling,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
womb,  then   pregnant  with  an  infant 
to  be  born  in  slavery  (2).      To  men- 

(i)  Annals,  xiv.  s.  8. 

(2^  Inerant  foeminae  nobiles,  inter   quas  uxor 
Arminii,  eademque   filia  Segestis,   mariti   magis 
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tion  all  the  instances  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, were  an  endless  task;  for,  in  fact^ 
the  Annals  may  be  called  an  historical 
picture  gallery.  It  is  by  that  magic 
power  that  Tacitus  has  been  able  to. 
animate  the  dry  regularity  of  the  chro- 
nologic  order,  and  to  spread  a  charm 
through  the  whole,  that  awakens  cu- 
riosity, and  enchains  attention.  How 
different  from  the  gazette  style  of  Sue- 
tonius, who  relates  his  facts  in  a  calm 
unimpassioned  tone,  unmoved  by  the. 
distress  of  injured  virtue,  and  never 
rising  to  indignation,  Tacitus,  on  the 
contrary,  sits  in  judgment  on  the 
prince,  the  senate,  the  consuls,  and 
the  people  ;  and  he  finds  eloquence  to 
affect  the  heart,  and  through  the  ima- 
gination to  inform  the  understanding, 

quam  parentis  animo,  iicque  victa  in  lacrymas, 
neque  voce  supplex,  compressis  intra  sinum  mani- 
bus,  gravidum  uterum  intuens.     Annals,  i.  s.  ^j^ 
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The  History  of  Tacitus  is  Philosophy 
teaching  by  examples. 

It  maybe  expected, that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  by  the  various 
writers,  who  have  thought  proper  to 
place  themselves  in  the  chair  of  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the 
people  never  leave  any  man,  however 
great  his  merit,  without  a  rival ;  popu- 
his  nemhiem  sine  amulo  sinit.  The 
same  has  happened  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Parties  and  factions  prevail ; 
the  critics  take  the  lead,  and  under 
their  banners  all  are  listed  ;  some  for 
Thucydides,  some  for  Sallust,  others 
for  Livy  and  Polybius  ;  all  inflamed 
with  animosity,  and  none  attending 
to  the  specific  quaUties  that  distin- 
guish the  respective  authors.  The 
first  charge  exhil)ited  against  Tacitus 
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IS,    that  he    has  written   bad  Latin. 
This  shall  be   answered   by  a  writer 
who  was  master  of  as  much  elegance 
as  can  be  attained  in  a  dead  language. 
*'  Who,  says  Muretus,  are  we  moderns, 
*'  even  if  all,  who  have  acquired  great 
*'  skill  in  the  Latin  language,  were  as- 
^'  sembled  in  a  body;  who  are  we  that 
*'  presume  to   pronounce   against   an 
*'  author,  who,  when  the  Roman  Ian-' 
*'  guage  still  flourished  in  all  its  splen- 
*'  dor  (and  it  flourished  to  the  time  of 
"  Hadrian),  was  deemed  the  most  elo* 
''  quent  orator  of  his  time?   When  we 
**  reflect   on   the   number  of  ancient 
*'  authors  whose  works  have  been  de-^ 
^'  stroyed,  which  of  us  can  pretend  to 
*'  say  that   the   words,  which  appear 
"  new  in  Tacitus,  were  not  known  and 
*'  used  by  the  ancients  ?    And  yet,  at 
*'  the  distance  of  ages,  when  the  pro- 
*'  ductions  of  genius  have  been  well 
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*'  nigh  extinguished,  we  of  this  day 
"  take  upon  us,  in  a  decisive  tone,  to 
^'  condemn  the  most  celebrated  writ- 
''  ers,  whose  cooks  and  mule-drivers 
"  understood  the  Latin  language,  and 
^'  spoke  it,  better  than  the  most  confi- 
''  dent  scholar  of  the  present  age  (l)." 
If  it  be  said  that  the  quarrel  is  not 
with  single  words,  but  with  phrases 

(i)  Qui  nos  sumus,  si  omnes  in  unum  conferan- 
tur,  quicunque  hac  tempestate  Latine  loqui  vide- 
mur,  ut  de  scriptore  sapientissimo,  nato  iis  tempo- 
ribus,  quibus  adhuc  Romana  lingua  florebat  (plane 
enim  floruit  usque  ad  Hadrianum),  habito  diser- 
tissimo  setatis  suae,  sinistre  judicare  audeamus  ? 
Quis  hodie  affirmare  audeat,  cum  tanta  veterum 
scriptorum  facta  jactura  sit,  ea,  quae  apud  Taciturn 
nova  videntur,  non  apud  veteres  quoque  in  usu 
fuisse  ?  In  tanta  veterum  scriptorum  dispersione, 
tam  longo  temporum  intervallo,  tanta  Latini  ser- 
monis  oblivione,  optimse  notae  scriptores  damnare 
non  veremur,  quorum  coqui  et  muliones  multo 
melius  quam  nos  Latine  et  intelligebant  et  loque- 
bantur.  Muretus,  in  an  Oration,  entitled,  De- 
F£Nsio  Taciti. 
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not  to  be  found  In  other  Latin  authors; 
the  charge  may  be  admitted.  Our 
author  has  frequent  Grecisms,  and  the 
expression  is  not  only  florid,  but  often 
poetical.  This,  we  know,  was  the  new 
way  of  writing  introduced  by  Sene- 
ca ( 1 ) ;  and  though  Tacitus  saw  the 
false  glitter  and  affected  ornaments  of 
that  popular  writer,  and  knew  how  to 
give  to  his  own  style  more  strength  and 
gravity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
often  aims  at  a  more  splendid  diction 
than  either  Livy  or  Sallust. 

The  love  of  brevity  which  distin- 
guishes Tacitus  from  all  other  writers, 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  his 
early  admiration  of  Seneca;  and,  per- 
haps, was  carried  farther  by  that  con- 
stant habit  of  close  thinking,  which 
could  seize  the  principal  idea,  and  dis- 

(i)  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  vol.m 
p.  524. 
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card  all  unnecessary  appendages.  Ta- 
citus  was  sparing  of  words,  and  lavish 
of  sentiment.  Montesquieu  says  he 
•knew  every  thing,  and  therefore  abridg- 
ed everything.  In  the  poUtical  max- 
ims and  moral  reflections  which,  where 
we  least  expect  it,  dart  a  sudden  light, 
yet  never  interrupt  the  rapidity  of  the 
narrative,  the  comprehensive  energy 
of  the  sentence  gives  all  the  pleasure 
of  surprise,  while  it  conveys  a  deep 
reflection.  The  observations  which 
Quintilian  calls  lumina  sententiarum^ 
crowded  fast  on  the  author's  mind, 
and  he  scorned  to  waste  his  strength 
in  words ;  he  gave  the  image  in  profile, 
and  left  the  reader  to  take  a  round- 
about view.  His  style  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  mode  adopted  by  Pop- 
paea,  who,  we  are  told  (l),  wore  a  veil 

(i)  Rarus  in  publicum  egressus ;  idque  velata 
parte  oris,  ne  satiaret  aspectum,  vel  quia  sic  dece- 
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that  shaded,  or  seemed  to  shade  her 
face,  lest  her  beauty,  by  being  too 
much  displayed,  might  tarnish  in  the 
eye  of  the  public ;  or  because  that 
style  of  dress  was  graceful  and  becom- 
ing. It  may  be  asked,  Is  Tacitus  ne- 
ver obscure?  He  certainly  is:  his  own 
laconic  manner,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  omissions  of  the  copyists,  have  oc- 
casioned some  difficulties ;  but  he,  who 
has  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style,  will  not  be 
much  embarrassed.  By  due  attention 
to  the  context,  the  true,  or  at  least 
the  probable  meaning  may  be  always 
found.  But  still  it  may  be  said,  that, 
in  so  long  a  work,  one  continued  strain 
of  studied  brevity  fatigues  the  ear,  and 

bat.  Annals,  xiii.  s.  45.  This  remark  is  borrow- 
ed from  Gordon  :  if  another  allusion  of  equal  ele- 
gance can  be  found  in  his  works,  it  has  escaped  the 
present  writen 
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tires  the  reader  by  an  unvaried  and  dis- 
gusting monotony.  Variety,  it  must 
be  admitted,  would  give  new^  graces 
to  the  narrative,  and  prevent  too  much 
uniformity.  The  celebrated  Montague 
observes,  that  Tacitus  abounds  with 
strong  and  vigorous  sentences,  often 
constructed  with  point  and  subtlety, 
agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  w^hich 
ilelighted  in  the  gay  and  brilliant;  and 
when  those  were  not  in  the  thought, 
the  writer  was  sure  to  find  an  anti- 
thesis in  the  expression.  And  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  same  writer, 
who  owns  that  for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther he  reads  by  fits  and  starts,  tells 
us  himself,  that  he  read  Tacitus  a  se- 
cond time  in  one  regular  train  without 
interruption. 

The  next  allegation  of  the  critics  is, 
that  Tacitus  was  a  misanthrope,  who 
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beheld  human  nature  with  a  malig- 
nant eye,  and,  always  suspecting  the 
worst,  falsified  facts,  in  order  to  paint 
men  worse  than  they  were.  The  an- 
swer is  obvious  :  Tacitus  was  fallen 
on  evil  times ;  he  says,  ''  A  black  and 
^'  evil  period  lies  before  me.  The  age 
**  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sor- 
^'  did  adulation,  insomuch  that  not 
*'  only  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  in 
''  order  to  secure  themselves,  were 
*'  obliged  to  crouch  in  bondage ;  but 
*'  even  men  of  consular  and  praetorian 
*'  rank,  and  the  whole  senate  tried, 
^*  with  emulation,  who  should  be  the 
'*  most  obsequious  slave  (l)."  In  such 

(i)  Temporailla  adeo  infectajCt  adulatione  sor- 
dida  fuere,  ut  non  modo  primores  civitatis,  quibus 
claritudo  sua  obsequiis  protegenda  erat,  sed  omnes 
consulares,  magna  pars  eorum  qui  praetura  functi, 
multique  etiam  pedarii  senatores  certatim  exsurge- 
rent,  faedaque  et  nimia  censcrent.  Annals,  iii. 
s.  65. 

VOL.  I.  *  F 
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times,  who  could  live  free  from  suspi- 
cion ?  Tacitus  knew  the  character  of 
Tiberius  ;  he  was  an  accurate  observer 
of  mankind :  but  he  must  have  been 
credulous  indeed,  or,  like  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  the  willing  dupe  of  a  profli- 
gate court,  if  he  had  not  laid  open  the 
secret  motives  of  all,  and  traced  their 
actions  to  their  first  principles.     At 
the  head  of  the  critics,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  enforce   the   charge    of 
falsehood  and  malevolence,  stands  Fa- 
mianus  Strada,  the  elegant  author  of 
the   well  known  Prolusiones  Acade- 
micse,  and  the  Wars  in  Holland,  en- 
titled, De  Bello  Belgico :  but  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  answer  to  his  laboured 
«declamations,  to  say  w4th  Lord  Boling- 
broke,   ''  He  was  a  rhetor,  who  con- 
*'  demned  Tacitus,  and  presumed  to 
*'  write  History  himself." 
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The  imputation  of  atheism,  which 
has  been  alledged  by  critics  of  more 
piety  than  discernment,  is  easily  re^ 
futed.     Whatever  were  our  author's 
doubts  concerning  fate,  free-will,  and 
the  influence  of  the  planets,   let  the 
fine  apostrophe  to  the  departed  spirit 
of  Agricola  (1)  be  perused  with  atten- 
tion, and  every  sentiment  will  discover 
a  mind  impressed  with  the  idea  of  an 
all-ruling  Providence,  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  Annals  and  the  History 
to  the  same  effect :  but  more  on  this 
head  is  unnecessary.     Nor  does  th6 
paradox  suggested   by  Boccalini  de- 
serve a  longer  discussion.     That  au- 
,thor  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
whole  design  of  the  Annals  was  t6 
teach  the  arts  of  despotism  :  it  may 
with  as  good  reason  be  said,  that  Lord 
Clarendon  wrote  the  History  of  the 

(i)  See  Life  of  Agricola,  s,  46. 

f2 
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Grand  Rebellion,  with  intent  to  teach 
schismatics,  puritans,  and  republicans, 
how  to  murder  their  king. 

The  objections  which  have  been 
stated,  were  the  mere  cavils  of  learned 
men,  who  hoped  to  gain  reputation  by 
the  novelty  of  paradox.  But  paradox 
flutters  for  a  short  time,  and  the  voice 
of  truth  is  heard.  Opinionum  com- 
ment a  delet  diesy  naturce  jiidicia  con- 
Jirmat.  Tacitus  may  be  fairly  called 
the  anatonist  of  the  heart.  The  pas- 
sions, and,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  their  antagonist  muscles  were 
perfectly  known  to  him;  he  saw  their 
inward  workings,  however  disguised, 
and,  being  a  strong  colourist,  he  has 
painted  the  prominent  features  of  all 
that  rose  to  eminence  by  their  vices 
or  their  virtue.  As  long  as  it  shall  be 
thought  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
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kind  is  man^  so  long  the  Annals  of  Ta- 
citus will  be  the  school  of  moral  as 
well  as  political  knowledge. 

An  account  of  our  author's  works, 
from  their  appearance  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  will  not  be  thought  impro- 
per. The  first  edition  was  published 
at  Venice  by  John  De  Spira,  in  the 
year  1468,  containing  the  six  last 
books  of  the  Annals,  four  books  of 
the  History,  with  part  of  the  fifth,  the 
Treatise  on  the  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Dialogue  concerning 
Oratory.  Another  edition  was  pub^ 
lished  in  a  year  or  two  after  by  Fran- 
ciscus  Puteolanus,  more  correct  and 
elegant  than  the  former,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Life  of  Agricola.  The 
six  first  books  of  the  Annals  had  not 
then  been  found.  Diligent  search 
being  made  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
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they  were  at  length  discovered  in  the 
monastery  of  Corwey  in  Westphalia^ 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Visurgis^ 
or  the  Weser  (l).     Leo  X.  the  great 

(i)  From  the  collection,  c2\\tdL  Monuvieni a  Fa- 
de rbornensia^  the  following  little  poem,  in  honour 
of  the  place  where  the  six  first  Annals  were  found, 
has  been  selected,  and  will  perhaps  be  acceptable 
to  the   reader.     The  Visurgis  (now  the  Weser) 
says:  "  TheAMisius  (Ejnsjmij  now  flow  through 
'*  a  waste  of  sand  ;  and  the  Luppia  (the  Lippe) 
*'  may  receive  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Pader  ; 
*'  while  I,  the  Visurgis,  waft  the  commerce  of  the 
"  world  into  the  heart  of  Germany.     My  banks 
*'  have  been  ennobled  by  the  overthrow  of  Roman 
*'  legions,  and  the  brave  exploits  of  the  Francs* 
"  But,  alas!  what  should  we  now  know  of  the  Ro- 
*'  mans,  or  of  ARMiNius,my  own  warlike  chieftain, 
*'  if  Tacitus  had  not  recorded  those  transactions, 
*'  andif  the  Abbey  of  Corwey  had  not,  in  return  for 
♦*  immortal  glory,  given  life  to  Tacitus  himself?'* 

Exserat  Amisius  steriles  caput  inter  arenas, 
Et  Paderae  socias  Luppia  jactet  aquas  ; 

Solus  ego  patrias  clarissimus  amnis  ad  oras 
Navibus  externas  porto  Visurgis  opes. 

Nee  me  bella  minus  celebrant  adversa  Quiritum, 
Quam  quae  per  Francos  gesta  fuere  duces. 
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patron  of  letters,  purchased  that  valua- 
ble treasure,  and,  under  his  patronage, 
Beroaldus,  in  the  year  1515,  gave  the 
world  a  complete  edition  of  the  w^hole. 
The  manuscript,  which  had  been  found 
in  Germany,  was  deposited  in  the  Flo- 
rentine library.  Lipsius,  whose  la- 
bours have  done  much  service  to  Ta- 
citus, and  great  honour  to  himself, 
gave  his  edition  at  Antwerp,  in  the 
year  1 574.  He  continued  retouching 
and  improving  it,  till  death  put  an  end 
to  his  studies  in  1606,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  Gronovius 
published  the  Text  and  a  laboured 
Commentary  in  1672,  The  Delphin 
edition  made  its  appearance  at  Paris 
in  1682,     Ryckius  gave  his  Notes  at 

Sed  quota  pars  rerum  superesset,  Roma^tuarum,. 

Aut  quis  Arminii  nosceret  arma  mei, 
Ni  mihi  quam  Tacitus  scriptor  dedit  inclytus,  ilU 

Reddita  Corbeix  munere  vita  foret  ?-  •-'*'--*' 
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Ley  den  in  1 687.  A  better  edition  of 
that  work  was  printed  in  Dublin  in 
1730.  The  grandson  of  Gronovius 
gave  an  improved  edition  in  1721  ; 
but  his  coarse  abuse  of  Ryckius,  in 
the  true  style  of  a  Dutch  commenta- 
tor, did  him  no  honour,  Ernest,  a 
native  of  Germany,  obliged  the  learn- 
ed world  with  two  valuable  editions, 
one  in  1752,  the  second  in  1772.  A 
beautiful  edition  by  Nicholas  Lalle- 
mand  saw  the  light  at  Paris  in  1759; 
but  why  the  Dialogue  concerning  Elo- 
quence was  left  out,  no  good  reason 
was  assigned. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1771?  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  a  noble  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  in  four  elegant 
quarto  volumes,  by  Gabriel  Bro- 
TiER,  with  copious  notes,  and  emen- 
dations of  the  original  text,  after  a  due 
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examination  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican,  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  other 
places.  Another  edition  of  the  same 
work,  in  seven  volumes  12mo,  was 
pubHshed  in  1776- 

After  this  account  of  the  editors,  the 
translators  claim  due  notice.  Almost 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  had  the 
ambition  to  make  Tacitus  a  denizen 
of  their  country,  and  to  hear  him  in 
their  own  language.  The  Germans 
and  the  Dutch  boast  of  good  transla- 
tions. Spain  is  proud  of  three  trans- 
lators, and  Italy  has  a  greater  num- 
ber ;  but  the  voice  of  Fame  gives  the 
preference  to  T)avanzati^  who  is  cele- 
brated for  a  curious  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, that  vies  with  the  sententious 
brevity  of  the  original. 

The  first  French  translation  of  any 
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value  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  by  D'Ablancourt.  His  lan- 
guage is  pure,  elegant,  and  often  nerv- 
ous; but  he  took  the  Hberty  sometimes 
to  retrench,  and,  occasionally,  to  vary 
the  sense  of  the  original.  The  com- 
position, however,  flowed  with  so  much 
ease  and  harmony,  that  the  critics 
agreed  to  call  it  La  Belle  Infidele. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  trans- 
lated thirteen  books  of  the  Annals ; 
but  his  love  of  political  reflection  made 
him  encumber  his  work  with  a  load  of 
notes,  sometimes  valuable,  often  fri- 
volous, and  too  minute.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1706.  The  work  was  conti- 
nued by  Francis  Bru  ys  at  the  Hague, 
1731  ;  but,  as  it  seems,  without  suc- 
cess. Brotier  says,  that  the  last  trans^ 
later  resembled  the  vices,  not  the 
virtues  of  his  master :  Vitiis  qtiam  vir^ 
tutibus  similior. 
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The  critics  of  France  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  state  in  which  Tacitus 
was  left.  Their  writers  were  deter- 
mined to  try  their  strength  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  new  translation  by  Gue- 
RiN,  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  was  sent  into  the  world 
in  the  year  1 742.  His  work,  though 
too  loose  and  paraphrastical,  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

La  Bletterie  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  Life  of  Agricola,  in  the  year 
1755;  and  afterwards,  in  1768,  he 
added  the  six  first  Annals,  with  learn- 
ed notes,  but  perhaps  ostentatious,  and 
too  much  drawn  into  length.  After 
the  death  of  La  Bletterie,  Monsieur 
DoTTEviLLE,  adopting  part  of  his  pre- 
decessor's work,  gave  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  all  Tacitus,  except  the  Dia- 
logue concerning  Oratory. 
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Dotteville  had  before  him  a  model 
of  close  translation  from  the  pen  of 
D'Alembert,  who  gave  select  passages 
from  Tacitus,  endeavouring  in  every 
sentence  to  reach  the  precision  and 
energy  of  the  original.  We  see  him, 
however,  in  a  painful  endeavour  to  vie 
with  his  author,  and  the  style  is  harsh 
and  dry. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cele- 
brated Rousseau,  who  has  left  a  trans- 
lation of  the  first  book  of  the  History, 
written  with  elaborate  brevity,  and 
those  abrupt  sentences,  which  the 
French  call  style  coupe.  We  look  in 
vain  for  the  graceful  ease  that  charms 
in  the  original  works  of  that  pleasing 
author. 

^  England  has  produced  three  transla- 
tions ;  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  by  Greenway  and  Sir  Henry 
Saville ;  the  second,  about  one  hun- 
dred years  after,  by  Dry  den  and  others; 
and  the  third  by  Gordon,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It 
were  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  of 
the  two  first  translations.  Gordon,  to 
make  way  for  himself,  was  at  the  pains 
of  collecting  a  multiplicity  of  passages; 
and,  since  he  has  sufiiciently  abused 
them,  peace  be  to  their  manes!  With 
regard  to  Gordon,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  writer  to  produce 
any  specimens  of  his  performance  ; 
that  were  to  offer  a  few  bricks  as  a 
sample  of  the  building.  Gordon 
shall  be  left  to  speak  for  himself :  he 
says,  "  Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Lord 
'*  Granville),  who  understood  Tacitus, 
''  and  admired  him,  was  pleased  to 
*'  think  him  not  tinjit  for  it^  and  gave 
"  him  many  just  lights  about  the  man- 
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**  ner  of  doing  it\  that  particularly 
"  about  allowing  himself  scope  and 
^^  freedom^  without  which  he  was  sa- 
*'  tisfied  every  translation  must  be/>^* 
♦*  dantic  and  cold''  Thus  encouraged, 
he  employed  himself  in  what  he  called 
Conjectures  concerning  the  present 
State  of  the  English  Tongue^  and 
kindly  resolved  to  offer  some  Obset^va-- 
tions  upon  Style ^  which,  he  found,  was 
far  from  being  generally  understood, 
though  so  many  pretend  to  he  judges 
of  it.  Having  beheld  the  ignorance 
of  the  English  nation  with  an  eye  of 
compassion,  Mr.  Gordon  was  as  good  aS 
his  word,  determined  that  the  public 
should  have  the  benefit  of  his  Reflec- 
tions on  the  English  Language.  He 
says,  *'  I  have  little  complaisance  fof 
*'  those  who  think  (if  any  who  under- 
"  stand  Tacitus  can  possibly  tliink) 
^*  that  the  common  English  style  wiM 
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at  all  suit  that  uncommon  writer^ 
whose  manner  is  as  pecuHar  and  as 
affecting  as  his  thoughts.  His  sen- 
tences are  hke  Proverbs,  short, 
hvely,  and  self-evident.  Are  Pro- 
verbs, upon  subjects  of  great  dig- 
nity, usually  expressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary strain  .?  Are  they  not  therefore 
the  more  pathetic,  and  the  more 
easily  remembered,  because  they 
are  couched  in  a  particular  manner, 
turned  something  like  poetry^  and 
sometimes  in  antiquated  words  f 
Why  is  the  language  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  so 
much  admired  }  Why  is  that  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon^  why  that  of 
the  Son  of  Syrach,so  much  applaud- 
ed? I  will  venture  to  say,  that  I  have 
not  expressed  one  phrase  in  the  whole 
translation  more  remotely  from  the 
common  way,  than  many  of  those 
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PROVERBS  and  sayings  are  express- 
ed; and  though  they  be  so  expressed, 

*'  nobody  ever  called  them  stiff,  af- 

**  fected,  or  obscure." 

This  was  Gordon^  s  grand  secret, 
which  he  has  generously  communicat- 
ed for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
pretended  to  be  judges  of  style.  His 
practice,  we  may  be  sure,  was  con- 
formable to  his  precepts.  He  says, 
*'  I  have  sometimes  ventured  upon  a 
'^  new  phrase  (l),  and  a  way  of  my 
own ;  upon  drawing  the  English 
idiom  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of 
**  the  Latin^  and  the  genius  of  my  au- 
*'  thor^  by  leaving  the  beaten  road, 
^'  dropping  particles^  tra?isposing  words, 
**  and  sometimes  beginning  a  sentence 

( I )  Nero  was  in  love  with  Acte,  an  enfran- 
chised slave :  Gordon's  new  phrase  is,  "  He  fell 
"  into  a  passion  for  her,*^ 
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*'  where  it  is  usual  to  end  it^  This 
surely  may  be  called  trying  experi- 
ments upon  language ;  but  Gordon 
gives  a  notable  reason  for  it :  *'  No  words 
**  upon  paper  will  have  the  same  ef- 
*^  feet  as  words  accompanied  with  a 
*'  voice,  looks,  and  action  :  hence  the 
*^  thoughts  and  language  should  be 
*'  so  far  raised  as  to  supply  the  want 
**  of  those  advantages."  In  order, 
therefore,  to  give  colour  and  a  body 
to  the  thought,  Gordon  thought  the 
unnatural  style  the  best ;  to  be  strong, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  uncouth 
and  turgid  ;  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
voice  and  action,  he  chose  to  be  dis- 
torted upon  paper  :  and  in  this  way  of 
his  own  he  was  encouraged  *'  by  some 
**  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  who, 
*'  convinced  by  the  reasons  he  had  of- 
''  fered,  and  having  a  perfect  taste  of 
^*  Tacitus,  and  understanding  him  as 
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*'  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  writer,  were 
*'  absolutely  against  any  alterations  in 
"  the  manner  of  translating  him."  Mr. 
Gordon's  friends  might  as  well  have 
told  him,  that  no  organs  of  speech  can 
pronounce,  with  proper  emphasis  and 
energy,  the  sublime  sentiments  of  Ta^ 
citus;  and  therefore,  in  reading  him  to 
a  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  he  ought 
to  make  faces.  Gordon,  most  cer- 
tainly, took  the  advice  of  his  patrons; 
<he  imitated  his  favourite  proverbs, 
and  grimaced  the  language.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  he  produced  a  trans- 
lation, in  which  one  of  the  first  writ- 
ers of  antiquity  has  been  made,  as  Dr. 
Middleton  expresses  it,  to  speak  such 
E7iglish  as  an  Englishman  of  taste 
would  he  ashamed  to  write  on  any  ori- 
ginal subject. 


A  new  Translation  is  now  submit- 
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ted  to  the  Public.  It  will  not  become 
the  Author  to  take  up  any  time  about 
himself  or  his  performance.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  the  original,  in  such  English 
as  an  E7igUsh?na?i  of  taste  may  read 
without  disgust ;  and  if,  in  the  trans- 
fusion, he  has  not  suffered  the  spirit 
of  Tacitus  to  evaporate,  he  will  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  years  which 
he  has  dedicated  to  a  great  and  ardu- 
ous undertaking. 
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I,  nn HE  first  fonn  of  government  that  pre-  book 

vailed  at  Rome  was  monarchy  (a). 
Liberty  and  the  consulship  were  established 
by  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  Dictators  were 
created  in  sudden  emergencies  only.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  decemvirs  did  not  extend 
beyond  t^^  o  years ;  and  the  consular  autho- 
rity of  the  military  tribunes  soon  expired. 
The  domination  of  Cinna  ended  in  a  short 
time ;  and  that  of  Sylla  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. From  Pompeyand  Crassus,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  devolved  to  Julius  Caesar, 
and,  after  the  struggle  with  Leoidus  and  An- 
thony, centered  in  i^ugustus;  who,  under  the 
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BOOK  j^ji(j  ^jQ(j  well-known  title  of  (h)  Prince  of 
THE  Senate,  took  upon  him  the  management 
of  the  commonwealth,  enfeebled  as  it  was  by 
an  exhausting  series  of  civil  wars.  But  the 
memorable  transactions  of  the  old  republic,  as 
well  in  her  day  of  adversity,  as  in  the  tide  of 
success,  have  been  recorded  by  writers  of 
splendid  genius.  Even  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus there  flourished  a  race  of  authors,  from 
whose  abilities  that  period  might  have  receiv- 
ed ample  justice :  but  the  spirit  of  adulation 
growing  epidemic,  the  dignity  of  the  historic 
character  was  lost.  What  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  concerning  Tiberius,  Caligula^ 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  cannot  be  received  with- 
out great  mistrust.  During  the  lives  of  those 
emperors,  fear  suppressed  or  disfigured  the 
truth ;  and  after  their  deaths,  recent  feelings 
gave  an  edge  to  resentment.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  my  intention  shortly  to  state  some  parti- 
culars relating  to  Augustus,  chiefly  towards 
the  close  of  his  life ;  and  thence  to  follow 
downward  the  thread  of  my  narration  through 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  his  three  imme- 
diate successors,  free  from  animosity  and  par- 
tial affection,  witli  the  candour  of  a  man  who 
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has  no  motives,  either  of  love  or  hatred,  to  ^^j^^ 
\^'arp  his  integrity. 

II.  The  fate  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  (a) 
being  decided,  the  commonwealth  had  no 
longer  an  army  engaged  in  the  cause  of  public 
liberty.  The  younger  Pompey  received  a 
total  overthrow  on  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  Lepi- 
dus  was  deprived  of  his  legions ;  and  Marc 
Anthony  fell  on  his  own  sword.  In  that  si- 
tuation the  partisans  of  Julius  Csesar  had  no 
leader  but  Octavius,  who  laid  aside  the  invi- 
dious title  of  Triumvir,  content  with  the  more 
popular  name  of  Consul,  and  with  the  tribuni- 
tian  (b)  power,  which  he  professed  to  assume 
for  the  protection  of  the  people.  In  a  little 
time,  when  he  had  allured  to  his  interest  the 
soldiery  by  a  profusion  of  largesses,  the  people 
by  distributions  of  corn,  and  the  minds  of  men 
in  general  by  tlie  sweets  of  peace,  his  views 
grew  more  aspiring.  By  degrees,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  he  drew  into  his  own  hands  the 
authoritv  of  the  senate,  the  functions  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
To  these  encroachments  no  opposition  was 
made.  The  true  republican  had  perished, 
either  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  by  the  rigour  of 
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leading  men  were  raised  to  wealth  and  ho- 
nours, in  proportion  to  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  courted  the  yoke;  and  all  who  in  the 
distraction  of  the  times  had  risen  to  affluence, 
preferred  immediate  ease  and  safety  to  the 
danger  of  contending  for  ancient  freedom. 
The  provinces  acquiesced  under  the  new  es- 
tablishment, weary  of  the  mixed  authority 
of  the  senate  and  people ;  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment long  distracted  by  contentions  among 
the  great,  and  in  the  end  rendered  intolerable 
by  the  avarice  of  public  magistrates;  while  the 
laws  afforded  a  feeble  remedy,  disturbed  by 
violence,  defeated  by  intrigue,  and  undermine 
ed  by  bribery  and  corruption. 

III.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Augustus  select-? 
ed  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Marcus  Agrippa, 
to  prop  and  strengthen  his  administration. 
The  former,  who  was  his  sister's  son  (a),  and 
still  a  youth,  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  pontiff 
and  aedile  :  on  the  latter,  by  his  birth  obscure, 
but  eminent  for  military  talents,  and  the  com- 
panion of  all  his  A  ictories,  he  conferred  the  ho- 
nour of  two  successive  consulships ;  and  in  a 
short  time  after,  upon  the  untimeh^  death  (h) 
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of  Marcellus,  chose  him  for  his  son-in-law.  ^^^^^ 
Tiberias  Nero  and  Claudius  Drusus,  the  sons 
of  his  wife  Livia,  were  adorned  with  the  title 
of  Imperator  (c),  though  the  succession  in 
the  house  of  Augustus  was  at  that  time  well 
secured  by  other  branches  of  the  house  of 
Caesar.  He  had  already  adopted  into  the  im- 
perial family  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  two  sons  of 
Agrippa ;  and  to  see  them,  even  before  they  had 
put  on  the  manly  gown,  considered  as  princes 
of  the  Roman  youth,  and  marked  out  as  future 
consuls,  was  his  ardent  desire ;  though,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  he  chose  to  disguise  his  senti- 
ments. To  obtain  those  honours  for  his  fa- 
mily w^as  the  wish  of  his  heart;  while,  under  a 
shew  of  coy  reluctance,  he  seemed  to  reject 
them.  Agrippa  departed  this  hfe ;  and  in  a 
short  time  after  his  two  sons  w  ere  cut  off;  Lu- 
cius Caesar  (d)  on  his  road  to  join  the  army 
m  Spain ;  and  Caius  on  his  return  from  Ar- 
menia, where  he  had  received  a  wound  that 
impaired  his  health.  Whether  they  died  by 
their  own  premature  fate,  or  the  machinations^ 
of  their  step-mother  Livia,  is  to  this  day  pro- 
blematical. Drusus  had  paid  his  debt  to  na- 
ture, leaving  Tiberius  the  only  surviving  son- 
in-law  of  the  emperor.     The  current  of  courts 
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BOOK  favour  was  now  directed  that  way.  He  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  declared  his  colleague 
in  the  government,  his  associate  in  the  tribu- 
nitian  power,  and  shewn  as  the  rising  sun  to 
the  army;  not,  as  before,  by  the  secret  arts  of 
Livia,  but  with  her  open  and  avowed  direction. 
Augustus  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
Livia  had  gained  unbounded  influence  over 
his  affections.  By  her  contrivance  Agrippa 
Posthumus  (e),  the  only  surviving  grandson 
of  the  emperor,  was  banished  to  the  isle  of 
Planasia  (f) .  In  praise  of  this  young  man 
much  cannot  be  said :  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
liberal  arts,  uncouth,  unformed,  and  stupidly 
valuing  liimself  on  his  bodily  strength ;  yet 
free  from  vice,  or  the  imputation  of  a  crime. 

At  this  time  Germanicus,  the  immediate 
descendant  of  Drusus,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine.  By 
the  emperor^s  directions  Tiberius  adopted  him 
as  his  son,  though  he  had  then  issue  of  his  own 
(g)  growing  up  to  manhood.  The  policy, 
no  doubt,  was  to  guard  the  succession  witb 
additional  securities.  Augustus,  in  that  junc- 
ture, had  no  war  upon  his  hands,  that  in  Ger- 
many excepted ;  which  was  carried  on,  not 
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wtli  a  view  to  extension  of  empire,  or  any  book 
solid  advantage,  but  solely  to  expiate  the  dis- 
grace incurred  by  the  loss  of  Varus  (h)  and  his 
legions.  A  perfect  calm  prevailed  at  Rome : 
the  magistrates  retained  their  ancient  names; 
the  younger  part  orthe  community  v^ere  born 
since  the  battle  of  Actium  fi^,  and  the  old 
during  the  civil  wars :  how  many  were  then 
living,  who  had  seen  the  constitution  of  their 
country? 

IV.  The  government  thus  overthrown, 
nothing  remained  of  ancient  manners,  or  an- 
cient spirit.  Of  independence,  or  the  equal 
condition  (a)  of  Roman  citizens,  no  trace  was 
left.  All  ranks  submitted  to  the  will  of  the 
prince,  little  solicitous  about  the  present  hour; 
while  Augustus,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  main- 
tained at  once  his  own  dignity,  the  honour  of 
tiis  house,  and  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
process  of  time,  when,  worn  with  age,  and 
(ailing  under  bodily  infirmities,  he  seemed  to 
xpproach  the  last  act,  a  new  scene  presented 
tself  to  the  hopes  of  men.  Some  amused 
hemselves  with  ideas  of  ancient  liberty,  many 
Ireaded  the  liorrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  others 
vished  for  public  commotion;  the  greater  part 
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BOOK  discussed,  with  a  variety  of  opinions,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  new  masters  at  that  moment  im- 
pending over  the  state.     "  Agrippa  was  rude 
and  savage ;  disgrace  added  to  his  natural  fe- 
rocity; and,  in  point  of  age  and  experience, 
he  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  weight  of 
empire.     Tiberius  was  matured  by  years; 
"  he  had  gained  reputation  in  war :  but  the 
pride  of  the  Claudian  fbj  family  was  inve- 
terate in  his  nature,  and  his  inbred  cruelty, 
however  suppressed  with  art,  announced  it- 
^'  self  in  various  shapes.     Trained  up  in  the 
"  imperial  house,  in  the  very  bosom  of  despo- 
"  tism,  he  had  been  inured  from  his  youth  to 
''  the  pomp  and  pride  of  consulships  and  tri- 
"  umphs.     During  the  years  which  he  passed 
'•'in  a  seeming  retreat,  but  real  exile,  in  tho, 
*'  isle  of  Rhodes  fcj,  he  meditated  nothing  sof 
*'  much  as  plans  of  future  vengeance,  clandes- 
^'  tine  pleasures,  and  the  arts  of  dissimulation."' 
To  these  reflections  the  public  added  their 
dread  of  a  mother  raging  with  all  the  impo- 
tence of  female  ambition:  a  whole  peo]3le, 
they  said,  were  to  be  enslaved  by  a  woman, 
and  two  young  men  fclj,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning would  hang  heavy  on  the  state,  and  in 
the  end  distract  and  rend  it  to  pieces  by  theif 
o\\t:i  dissensions. 
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V.  While  these  and  other  observations  of  book 

I. 

a  similar  nature  employed  the  public  mind, 
the  health  of  Augustus  declined  apace.  The 
wickedness  of  his  wife  was  not  sup})osed  to  re- 
main inactive.  A  rumour  prevailed,  that  Au- 
gustus had  gone  a  few  months  before,  in  a  pri- 
vate manner,  with  a  select  party,  and  Fabius 
Maximus,  his  confidential  friend,  to  the  island 
of  Planasia,  on  a  visit  to  Agrippa.  The  meet- 
ing was  said  to  be  of  the  tenderest  nature :  tears 
were  shed  by  both,  and  a  scene  of  mutual  af- 
fection followed.  From  that  interview  hopes 
were  conceived,  that  the  young  prince  would 
be  once  more  restored  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  his  grandfather.  The  secret  soon 
transpired :  Fabius  communicated  the  whole 
to  his  wife  Marcia,  and  by  her  it  was  conveyed 
to  Livia.  Augustus  knew  that  he  had  been 
betrayed.  Maximus  died  soon  after,  perhaps, 
by  his  own  hand :  but  of  that  nothing  can  be 
said  with  certainty.  At  his  funeral  Marcia 
was  heard,  in  the  vehemence  of  distress  and 
sorrow,  to  accuse  herself  of  being  accessary  to 
the  death  of  her  husband.  However  that  may 
be,  Tiberius  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  lUyricum, 
when  he  received  dispatches  from  his  mother, 
requiring  his  immediate  presence.    He  arrived 

VOL.  I.  R 
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BOOK  at  Nola  :  but  whether  Augustus  was  still  liv*- 
ing,  or  had  breathed  his  last,  must  be  left  in 
doubt.  By  Livia's  order  the  palace  and  all  the 
avenues  were  closely  guarded  :  favourable  ac- 
counts were  issued  from  time  to  time ;  and 
with  that  artifice  mankind  was  amused,  till  all 
proper  measures  were  concerted.  At  length 
the  same  report  that  announced  the  death  of 
Augustus,  proclaimed  Tiberius  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  power. 


A.u.  c.       VI.  The  first  exploit  of  the  new  reim  was 

767.  ^  f  ^ 

AD.  the  murder  of  Agrippa  Posthumus.  A  cen- 
turion of  undaunted  resolution  attacked  him 
by  surprise.  Though  unprovided  with  arms, 
the  young  man  did  not  easily  yield :  he  fell 
after  a  stout  resistance.  Of  this  event  Tibe- 
rius made  no  report  to  the  senate,  content 
with  hinting  a  pretended  order  of  his  deceas- 
ed father,  by  which  the  centurion,  charged 
with  the  custody  of  Agrippa's  person,  was 
commanded  to  dispatch  him,  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  breathed  his  last.  Augustus,  it  is 
true,  had  arraigned  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  young  man  in  terms  of  asperity ;  he  had 
even  banished  liim  by  a  decree  of  the  senate : 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  never  imbrued 
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his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  kindred;  nor  is  book 
it  probable  that,  for  the  security  of  a  step-son,  ^XlTc* 
he  would  have  doomed  to  death  a  descendant    ^^^ 
from  himself.     The  stronger  presumption  is, 
that  Tiberius  and  Livia,  the  former  impelled 
by  his  dread  of  a  rival,  and  the  latter  by  the 
malice  of  a  step-mother,  were  accomplices  in 
the  murder.     When  the  assassin,  in  the  mili- 
tary phrase,  reported  to  Tiberius,  that  what 
he  had  given  in  orders  was  duly  executed,  the 
reply  of  the  new  emperor  was,  that  he  had 
given  no  such  orders,  and  for  what  was  done 
the  centurion  must  answer  before  the  senate. 

A  disavowal  so  very  extraordinary  gave 
the  alarm  to  (a)  Sallustius  Crispus,  a  minister 
then  in  favour,  and  trusted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  court.  The  warrant  for  the  execution 
had  passed  through  his  hands.  He  dreaded 
a  public  examination ;  well  aware  that,  whe- 
ther he  disclosed  the  truth,  or  attempted  to 
disguise  it,  his  own  danger  would,  in  either 
case,  be  precisely  the  same.  To  ward  off  the 
blow,  he  remonstrated  to  Livia,  that  the  se- 
cret counsels  of  the  imperial  family,  the  cwi- 
duct  of  ministers,  and  the  actions  of  the  cen- 
turions, ought  to  be  veiled  from  the  public 

h2 
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BOOK  eye.     By  referring  too  much  to  the  senate, 

•-'^■^ — *  the  prince  would  weaken  his  own  authority  : 

767-     that  men  should  be  accountable  to  the  sove- 

A.  D. 

^^  reign  only,  was  a  branch  of  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative ;  and  if  Tiberius  departed  from  it,  he 
ceased  to  reign. 

VII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
things  tended  to  a  state  of  abject  servitude. 
Consuls,  senators,  and  Roman  knights  con- 
tended with  emulation,  who  should  be  the 
most  willing  slaves.  The  higher  each  per- 
son's rank,  the  more  he  struggled  for  the  fore- 
most place  in  bondage.  All  appeared  with  a 
studied  countenance.  An  air  of  gaiety  might 
dishonour  the  memory  of  Augustus,  and  sad- 
ness would  ill  befit  the  opening  of  a  new  reign. 
A  motley  farce  was  acted ;  and  grief  and  joy, 
distress  and  flattery,  succeeding  by  turns,  were 
curiously  mixed  and  blended.  The  oath  of 
(a)  fidelity  to  Tiberius  was  taken  first  by  the 
two  consuls,  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Sextus 
Apuleius,  and  by  them  administered  to  Seius 
Straboand  Caius  (h)  Turranius;  the  fonner, 
.proefect  of  the  prsetorian  bands;  the  latter, 
controller  of  the  corn  and  public  stores.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  senate,  the  army, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people. 
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To  make  every  thing  move  from  the  con-  book 
sills,  was  the  pohcv  of  Tiberius.     He  affected  ^TTy* 

*  «-  A.  U.  C 

the  aj3pearance  of  repubhcan  principles,  as  if  ^^^^ 
the  constitution  still  subsisted,  and  he  himself  ^^ 
had  formed  no  design  to  destroy  it.  The  veiy 
proclamation,  by  which  he  convened  the  se- 
nate, professed  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
the  tribunitian  power  conferred  upon  him  by 
Augustus.  The  proclamation  itself  was  short, 
and  penned  in  modest  terms;  importing,  ''that 
'*  the  business  of  the  meeting  was,  to  decree 
"  foneral  honours  to  his  deceased  father :  as 
to  himself^  he  could  not  leave  the  body ;  that 
office  of  piety  was  the  only  function  that  he 
presumed  to  exercise."  This  was,  indeed, 
the  language  of  moderation;  but  Augustus 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  he  assumed  the  su- 
preme authority  :  in  his  character  of  imperator 
he  took  upon  him  the  whole  military  com- 
mand ;  he  gave  the  w  ord  to  the  prsetorian  (c) 
guards;  sentinels  Avere  stationed  round  the 
palace ;  the  soldiers  appeared  under  arms ; 
the  magnificence  of  a  court  was  seen  in  all 
its  forms ;  guards  attended  him  to  the  forum ; 
guards  conducted  him  fo  the  senate-house; 
all  things  announced  the  (d)  sovereign.  In 
his  dispatches  to  the  army,  he  was  already  thq 
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BOOK  successor  of  Augustus:  he  spoke  the  stj^Ie  and 
language  of  a  recognized  emperor,  without 
reserve,  and  in  the  tone  of  power,  equivocal 
only  when  he  addressed  the  senate. 

The  fact  was,  Tiberius  dreaded  Germani- 
cus.  A  commander  in  chief)  who  had  so 
many  legions  under  his  direction,  who  had 
formed  connections  with  the  allies  of  Rome, 
and  was  besides  the  idol  of  the  people,  might 
choose  to  seiz€  the  government,  rather  than 
linger  in  expectation.  For  this  reason  the 
fathers  were  to  be  managed.  There  was  at 
the  bottom  another  motive  :  if,  in  appearance, 
he  owed  his  elevation,  not  to  the  intrigues  of  an, 
ambitious  mother,  or  the  adoption  of  a  super- 
annuated emperor,  but  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  it  would  redound  more  to  his  glory. 
The  opportunity  was  also  fair,  to  prj^  into  the 
temper  and  dispositions  of  the  leading  senators. 
The  event  shewed  that  his  indecision  was 
policy  in  disguise.  He  noted  the  words  of 
men,  he  watched  their  looks ;  warped  every 
circumstance  into  a  crime  ;  and,  hoarding  all 
in  his  memory,  gathered  rancour  for  a  future 
day. 
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VIIL  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate,  book 
the  funeral  of  Augustus  was  the  only  subject '^''^Jf^ 
of  debate.     The  emperor's  will  was  brought    ^^^ 
forward  by  the  faj  vestal  virgins.     Tiberius     ^'^* 
and  Livia  were  declared  his  heirs.     The  lat- 
ter was  adopted  into  the  Julian  family,  with 
the  additional  title  of  Augusta.     His  gmnd- 
children  and  their  issue  were  next  in  succes- 
sion ;  in  the  third  degree  he  named  the  nobles 
of  Rome :  not  indeed  from  motives  of  personal 
regard,  for  the  greater  part  had  been  for  a  long 
time  obnoxious;  but  a  bequest  so  generous 
and  magnificent  might  gain  the  applause  of 
future  ages.     In  the  rest  of  his  legacies  the 

will  was  in  the  stvle  of  a  Roman  citizen  :  if 

I/ 

we  except  the  clauses,  whereby  he  gave  to  the 
Roman  people  four  hundred  thousand  great 
sesterces  fbj,  to  the  inferior  commonalty  ilve- 
and-thirty  thousand,  to  each  praetorian  soldier 
one  thousand  small  sesterces,  and  to  every 
common  man  belonging  to  the  legions  three 
hundred,  he  affected  neither  pomp  nor  gran- 
deur. The  will  being  read,  the  funeral  ho- 
nours wTre  taken  into  consideration.  The 
chief  propositions  were,  that  the  procession 
should  pass  through  the  triumphal  gate  ;  this 
was  moved  by  Asinius  Gallus :  that  the  titles  of 
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^ooK  all  the  laws  of  Augustus,  and  the  names  of 
the  conquered  nations,  should  be  carried  be- 
fore the  body,  was  the  motion  of  Lucius  Ar- 
runtius.  Valerius  Messala  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Tiberius  should  be 
renewed  every  year  ;  and  being  thereupon  in- 
terrogated by  the  prince,  whether  that  motion 
was  made  with  his  privity  ?  I  made  it,  said 
Messala,  upoii  my  own  suggestion  ;  in  matters 
of  public  concern,  however  it  may  give  um- 
brage, the  conviction  of  my  own  heart  shall 
be  the  only  rule  of  my  conduct.  The  age  had 
left  no  other  mode  of  flattery.  The  senate 
with  one  voice  insisted,  that  the  body  should 
be  borne  to  the  funeral  pile  upon  their  own 
shoulders.  Tiberius  assented  with  seeming 
condescension,  but  real  arrogance.  The  Field 
of  Mars  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  cere- 
mony. A  proclamation  was  issued,  warning 
the  populace  to  restrain  their  zeal,  and  not 
require  that  the  last  duties  should  be  perform- 
ed in  the  Forum,  as  had  been  done  with  tu- 
mult and  disorder  at  the  funeral  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
the  soldiers  were  dmwn  up  under  arms ;  a 
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circumstance  that  served  only  to  provoke  the  book 
ridicule  of  all  who  remembered  the  day,  or  ^"^^^f^ 
heard  of  it  from  their  fathers,  when  Ceesar    ^^^ 
the  dictator  was  put  to  death.     In  that  early 
period  of  slavery,  and  in  the  first  emotions  of 
joy  for  liberty  in  vain  recovered,  the  blow  for 
freedom  seemed  a  murder  to  some,  and  to 
others  a  glorious  sacrifice.     But  in  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  whence  a  prince  worn  out  with 
age,  who  had  grown  grey  in  power,  and  left  a 
long  train  of  heirs,  was  to  receive  the  last  fu- 
neral obsequies,  at  such  a  time  to  call  forth  the 
military,  in  order  to  secure  a  quiet  interment, 
was  a  vain  parade,  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  un- 
necessary. 

IX.  Augustus  now  became  the  subject 
of  public  discussion.  Frivolous  circumstances 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  greater  number. 
They  observed  that  the  anniversary  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  imperial  dignity,  was  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  died  at  Nola,  in  the  same 
house,  and  in  the  same  chamber,  where  Oc- 
tavius  his  father  breathed  his  last.  They 
called  to  mind,  in  wonder  and  amaze,  the  num- 
ber of  his  faj  consulships,  equal  to  those  of 
Valerius   Corvinus  and   Caius  Marius    put 
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^^^^  together.     The  tribunitian  power  continued 
in  his  hands   during  a  series   of  seven-and- 
thirty  years ;  he  was  saluted  Imperator  no 
less  than  one-and-twenty   times;  and  other 
titles  of  distinction  were  either  invented  or  re- 
vived, to  adorn  his  name.     Reflections  of  a 
different  kind  were  made  by  thinking  men. 
They  rejudged  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and 
pronounced  with  freedom.     By  his  apologists^ 
it  was  argued,  "  that  filial  piety  to  his  adopted 
*'  father,  the  distraction  of  the  times,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  laws,  made  the  part  he  took  in 
the  civil  wars  an  act  of  necessity ;  and  civil 
"  war  can  neither  be  undertaken  nor  conducted 
on  principles  of  honour  and  strict  justice. 
To  revenge  the  death  of  Julius  C^sar,  was 
the  primary  motive.     To  obtain  that  end, 
'*  he  made  concessions  to  Anthonj%  and  he 
"  temporized    ivith  Lepidus :  but  when  the 
latter  grew  gn3y  in  sloth,  and  the  former  fell 
a  victim  to  his  voluptuous  passions,  the  com- 
*'  monwcalth,   convul$;ed  by  party  divisions, 
'*'  had  no  resource  but  the  government  of  one. 
"  There  was,  however,  no  monarchy,  no  die- 
'*  tator :  content  with  the  unassuming  title  of 
"  Prince  of  the  Senate,  he  established  peace, 
"  and  settled  the   constitution.     The  oceau 
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"  and  far  distant  ri\^rs  (bj  marked  his  boun-  bo^ok 
*'  daries  of  the  empire.     The  legions,  the  pro-  '^'^J^ 
"  vinces,  and  the  fleets  of  Rome  acted  in  con-    ^^^ 
*'  cert,  with  all  the  strength  of  system.   Justice     ^^* 
"  was  dulv  administered  at  home  ;  the  allies 
**  were  treated  with  moderation ;  and  mag- 
"  nificent  structures  rose  to  adorn  the  capital. 
"  Violent  measures  were  rarely  adopted,  and 
"  never  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole/* 


X.  To  this  it  was  answered,  "  Filial  piety, 
"  and  the  distraction  of  the  times,  were  nothing 
**  but  a  colour  to  varnish  over  the  lust  of  do- 
*'  minion.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Augustus 
"  that  gained  the  veterans  by  a  profusion  of 
'*  largesses ;  it  was  ambition  that  raised  an 
**  army,  when  he  was  j^et  a  57^oung  man,  and 
''  in  a  private  station.  By  bribery  and  cor- 
"  ruption  he  seduced  to  himself  the  forces  of 
"  the  consuls.  To  the  friends  of  Pompey's 
"  party  he  wore  a  mask,  affecting  republican 
^'  principles :  he  deceived  the  senate  ;  and  by 
*'  an  extorted  decree  possessed  himself  of  the 
"  fasces,  and  the  praetorian  authority.  How 
''  long  did  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  (a J 
^'survive  that  event?  They  were  both  cut 
f*  otf.     Did  they  fall  by  the  handof  the  ene- 
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BOOK  «  my?    Who  can  be  certain  that  Pansa  did 
not  die  by  poison  infused  into  his  wound, 
and  Hirtius  by  the  treachery  of  his  own 
*' soldiers?  If  that  was  their  fate,  is  it  clear 
**  that  Augustus  was  not  an  actor  in  that  scene 
"  of  iniquity  ?  That  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
"  of  both  their  armies,  is  a  fact  well  known. 
"  Having  extorted  the  consulship  fbj  from  a 
"  reluctant  senate,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
"  turned  against  the  commonwealth  the  arms 
"  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  against  Mark  Anthony  fcj. 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  fury  of  proscrip- 
"  tions  ?  He  seized  the  lands  of  Roman  citi- 
"  zens  fdj,  and  divided  them  among  his  crea- 
*'  tures.     These  were  acts  of  violence,  to  this 
"  hour  unjustified  even  by  those  who  advised 
"  the  measure. 

*'  To  atone  for  the  death  of  a  father,  Brutus 
'*  and  Cassius  fell  a  sacrifice  :  so  far,  perhaps, 
''  may  be  allowed  ;  but  whether  that  deadly 
"  feud,  when  the  good  of  the  commonwealth 
•'  required  it,  might  not  have  been,  to  his  im- 
"  mortal  honour,  appeased  in  silence,  may  still 
f*  be  made  a  question.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the 
*'  younger  Pouipey  was  ruined  by  an  insidious 
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"  peace,  and  Lepidus  was  undone  by  treachery.  ^  ^^  ^ 
**  Mark  Anthony  rehed  upon  the  treaties  of  ""^["J^ 
*'  Tarentum  fej  and  Brundusium :  he  went    2%'. 
"  further ;  he  married  the  sister  of  Augustus  ; 
**  and,  in  consequence  of  that  insidious  alH- 
"  ance,  lost  his  hfe.     Peace,  it  is  true,  was 
"  soon  after  estabhshed :  but  what  kind   of 
'*  peace  ?  The  slaughter  of  Lollius  ffj  and 
**  Varus  stained  it  in  Germany ;  and  the  mas- 
*'  sacre  of  the  Varros  fgj,  the  Egnatii,  and 
"  the  Julii,  made  Rome  a  theatre  of  blood." 

From  the  public  conduct  of  Augustus,  a 
transition  was  made  to  his  domestic  character. 
*'  Livia  was  taken  by  force  from  Tiberius 
"  Nero,  her  lawful  husband ;  she  was  then 
"  advanced  in  her  pregnancy :  whether  in 
"  that  condition  she  was  under  a  legal  dis- 
"  ability  to  contract  a  second  marriage,  was 
"  indeed  referred  to  the  pontifical  college ; 
^*  but  that  very  reference  was  a  mockery,  that 
"  turned  all  religion  to  a  jest.  His  two  fa- 
*'  vourites,  Quintus  Tedius  fhj  and  Vedius 
"  PoUio,  were  distinguished  by  nothing  but 
*'  riot  and  debauchery.  »  To  crown  the  whole, 
*'  Livia  ruled  him  with  unbounded  sway  ;  to 
"  the  commonwealth  a  fatal  empress,  and  to 
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BOOK  "  the  Caesarian  family  a  pernicious  step-mo- 
"  ther.  The  honours  due  to  the  gods  were 
"  no  longer  sacred :  Augustus  fij  claimed 
*^  equal  worship.  Temples  were  built^  and 
"  statues  were  erected,  to  him :  a  mortal  man 
"  was  adored,  and  priests  and  pontiffs  were 
**  appointed  to  pay  him  impious  homage.  In 
"  calling  Tiberius  to  the  succession,  he  neither 
"  acted  from  motives  of  private  affection,  nor 
of  regard  for  the  public  welfare.  He  knew 
the  arrogance  and  innate  cruelty  of  the  man, 
"  and  from  the  contrast  hoped  to  derive  new 
"  lustre  on  himself"  That  he  knew  the  in- 
ward frame  and  cast  of  Tiberius,  appears  from 
a  fact  that  happened  a  few  years  before.  The 
business  of  granting  to  that  prince  a  renewal 
of  the  tribunitian  power,  was  depending  in 
the  senate.  Augustus,  in  his  speech  upon  that 
occasion,  made  honourable  mention  of  him ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  threw  out  oblique  re- 
flections on  his  conduct,  his  deportment,  and 
his  manners.  With  affected  tenderness  he 
seemed  willing  to  palliate  all  defects  ;  but  the 
malice  of  the  apology  wounded  the  deeper. 

XI.  The  rites  of  sepulture  being  performed,, 
a  temple  a|id  religious  worship  were  decreed 
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to  the  memory  of  Augustus.  The  senate  now  boo  k 
turned  their  supphcations  to  Tiberius.  A  di- 
rect answer  could  not  be  drawn  from  him. 
**  He  talked  of  the  magnitude  and  the  weight 
"  of  empire ;  he  mistrusted  his  own  abilities  : 
**  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Augustus  was, 
*'  indeed,  equal  to  the  charge ;  but  for  himself, 
**  called  as  he  had  been  by  that  emperor  to  a 
"  share  in  the  administration,  he  knew  by  ex- 
*'  perience,  that,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  great 
'*  nation,  was  to  be  in  a  state  of  painful  pre- 
*'  eminence,  exposed  to  danger,  and  subject  to 
'*  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  a  city  so  well 
**  provided  with  men  of  illustrious  character, 
"  was  it  adviseable  to  confide  the  whole  to  a 
"  single  ruler  ?  The  several  departments  of 
**  public  business  would  be  better  filled  by  a 
*'  coalition  of  the  best  and  ablest  citizens." 
In  this  strain  Tiberius  delivered  himself,  with 
dignity  of  sentiment,  it  is  true,  but  nothing 
from  the  heart.  A  profound  master  of  dissi- 
mulation, he  had  from  nature,  or  the  force  of 
habit,  the  art  of  being  dark  and  unintelligible. 
Even  upon  occasions  when  duplicity  was  use- 
less, he  spoke  in  short  and  broken  hints,  the 
sense  suspended,  mysterious,  and  indecisive. 
Inteiidiag  at  present  to  conceal  his  sentiments 
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BOOK  (a),  he  was  of  course  more  involved  than  ever* 
'^-^'"^^  The  senators,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as 
2^1;  the  crime  of-  knowins:  his  character,  broke  out 
'^*  in  a  strain  of  supphcation ;  they  melted  into 
tears ;  they  poured  forth  entreaties ;  with  up- 
lifted hands  they  looked  to  the  gods ;  they 
turned  to  the  statue  of  Augustus,  and  at  times 
fell  prostrate  at  the  knees  of  Tiberius.  Thus 
surrounded  he  called  for  a  state-paper,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  read  (h).  It  set  forth  an  esti- 
mate of  the  empire  and  its  resources,  the  num- 
ber of  citizens,  the  allies  of  Rome,  an  account 
of  the  naval  strength,  the  names  of  the  con- 
quered kingdoms  and  provinces ;  the  subsidies, 
tributes,  and  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  with 
the  necessary  disbursements  of  government, 
and  the  demands  for  secret  ser.vice.  The  whole 
was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Augustus.  It 
concluded  with  his  advice,  never  to  aim  at  an 
extension  of  empire :  an  important  rule  of 
policy ;  but  was  it  the  result  of  wisdom  ?  or 
did  he  view  with  a  malignant  eye  the  fame 
that  might  accrue  to  his  successor  \ 

XII.  The  senate  still  continuing,  with 
prostrate  servility,  to  press  their  suit,  Tiberius 
let  fall  an  expression,  intimating  that,  though 
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unequal  to  the  whole,he  was  willing  to  undertake  ^  ^  o  k 
any  |)art  that  might  be  committed  to  his  care. 
Inform  us,  Caesar,  said  Asinius  Gallus  fajy 
what  part  do  you  chuse  ?  Disconcerted  by  so 
unexpected  a  question,  Tiberius  paused  for  a 
moment ;  but  soon  collecting  himself^  *'  To 
"  chuse,"  he  said,  ''  or  to  decline  any  part, 
"  would  ill  become  the  man  who  wished  to 
"  be  dispensed  with  altogether."  Gallus  saw 
displeasure  working  in  his  countenance.  With 
quickness  and  presence  of  mind  he  made  an- 
swer, *^  The  question  was  not  put  with  intent 
"  to  divide  what  in  its  nature  is  united  and  in- 
"  divisible.  I  appealed  to  your  own  feelings. 
"  I  wished  to  draw  from  you  a  confession,  that 
*'  the  commonwealth,  being  one  body  politic, 
"  requires  one  mind  to  direct  it."  To  this  he 
added  a  panegyric  on  the  character  of  Augus- 
tus; he  expatiated  on  the  victories  obtained  by 
Tiberius,  and  the  civil  employments  which  he 
had  filled,  with  honour  to  himself,  during  a 
series  of  years.  But  this  soothing  strain  had 
no  effect.  The  resentment  of  Tiberius  was 
not  to  be  pacified.  Asinius  Gallus  had  mar- 
ried Vipsania  (bj,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Agrippa,  after  her  divorce  fi:om  Tiberius.  By 
that  connection  he  seemed  to  aspire  above  the 
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BOOK  rank  of  a  citizen ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  father, 
Asinius  PolUo,  was  still  living  in  the  son. 

XIII.  Lucius  Arruntius  faj  delivered 
his  sentiments,  nearly  the  same  as  G alius  had 
offered,  and  in  like  manner  gave  offence.  Ti- 
berius harboured  in  his  breast  no  lurking  re- 
sentment to  Arruntius  ;  but  he  was  jealous  of 
a  man,  whom  he  saw  flourishing  in  opulence, 
an  ardent  spirit,  possessed  of  talents,  and  high 
in  the  esteem  of  the  public.  Augustus,,  more- 
over, in  a  conversation  not  long  before  his 
death,  talking  of  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  distinguished  three  several  classes :  in 
the  first,  he  placed  such  as  were  worthy,  but 
would  decline  the  honour;  in  the  second,  men 
of  ambition,  but  of  inferior  talents;  in  the  last, 
such  as  had  genius  to  plan,  and  courage  to  un- 
dertake. Marcus  Lepidus  (bj,  he  said,  was 
every  way  qualified,  but  unwilling ;  Asinius 
G alius  had  more  ambition  than  merit;  Lucius 
Arruntius  was  not  only  equal  to  the  task,  but, 
if  occasion  offered,  would  shew  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise. Of  this  anecdote,  with  regard  to  the 
two  first,  no  doubt  remains ;  but  instead  of 
Arruntius,  Cneius  Piso  by  some  writers  is  said 
to  have  been  named.     Except  Lepidus,  they 
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werc   afterwards  all  cut  off  for  constructive  book 
criiiies,  artfully  laid  to  their  charge  by  Tibe- 
rius.    In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Quintus 
Haterius  and  Mamercus  Scaurus  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  alarm  that  gloomy  and  suspicious 
temper :  the  first,  by  asking  "  How  long  is  it 
^^  your  pleasure,   Caesar,   that  the   common- 
'*  wealth  shall   want   a  head  to   direct  it?*' 
Scaurus,  by  saying,  "  Since  the  prince  has  not 
*'  interposed  the  tribunitian  fcj  authority  to 
*^  prevent  the  report  of  the  consuls,  there  is 
"  room  to  hope  that  he  w  ill  yield  to  the  en- 
*'  treaties  of  the  senate."     Tiberius  took  fire 
at  what  was  said  by  Haterius,  and  broke  out 
w  ith  sudden  vehemence  :  to  Scaurus  he  made 
no  reply;  resentment  had  taken  root  in  his 
heart,  and  for  tliat  reason  was  smothered  ia 
silence. 

Fatigued  at  length  by  the  clamours  of  the 
senate,  and  the  solicitation  of  individuals,  he 
gave  way  by  degrees :  not  expressly  declaring 
his  consent ;  but,  as  he  said,  to  end  the  mu- 
tual trouble  of  repeated  refusals  and  unwearied 
importunity.  It  may  be  related  as  a  fact,  that 
Haterius,  on  the  following  day,  attending  at 
the  palace,  to  mitigate  resentment  by  an  apo- 
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BOOK  logy,  narroivly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by 
the  guards.  In  a  suppliant  posture  he  clasped 
the  emperor's  knees;  and  in  that  moment 
Tiberius,  entangled  perhaps  by  the  petitioner, 
or  making  a  false  step,  fell  to  the  ground. 
This  provoked  the  soldiers  upon  duty.  Ha- 
terius  was  saved  from  their  fury :  but  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  a  man  of  his  illustrious  cha- 
racter, made  no  impression  on  the  prince ;  nor 
did  he  relent  till  Livia  exerted  all  her  power 
and  influence.  Tiberius  yielded  at  length  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  mother. 

XIV.  The  senate,  at  their  next  meeting,  be- 
gan to  offer  the  incense  of  adulation  to  Livia. 
It  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  her  the  title  of 
Parent  ;  that  name  was  thought  too  general ; 
the  more  distinctive  appellation  of  Mother  of 
HER  Country  was  moved  as  an  amendment. 
It  was  further  proposed,  with  the  general  con- 
currence, that  to  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
should  be  added.  The  Son  of  Julia.  Tibe- 
rius opposed  these  several  motions  :  honours, 
he  said,  ought  not  to  be  lavished  on  women  ; 
in  what  regarded  his  own  rank,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  act  with  the  strictest  self-denial. 
This  had  the  appearance  of  moderation,  but 
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envy  was  the  source.  By  the  honours  intend-  book 
ed  to  his  mother,  he  thought  his  own  glory 
might  be  ecUpsed,  and,  in  that  spirit,  prevented 
a  decree,  by  whicii  a  hctor  fa)  was  ordered  to 
attend  her ;  nor  would  he  suffer  an  altar  (bj 
to  be  raised  on  account  of  her  adoption  into 
the  Julian  family.  Other  marks  of  distinc- 
tion were  proposed,  and  rejected.  Germa- 
nicus  was  niore  favourably  treated :  for  him 
Tiberius  desired  the  rank  of  proconsul  fc). 
Special  messengers  were  sent  to  invest  him 
with  his  honours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
dole with  him  on  the  loss  of  Augustus.  Dru- 
sus  fdj  was  then  at  Rome ;  and,  being  consul 
designed,  in  his  favour  nothing  new  was  de-< 
manded.  By  virtue  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tive, twelve  candidates  were  named  for  the 
pnetorship.  That  number  had  been  settled 
by  Augustus;  and  though  the  senate  en- 
treated Tiberius  to  enlarge  the  list,  he  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  never  to  exceed  fcj  the 
line  already  drawn, 

XV.  The  right  of  electing  magistrates,  by 

public  suffrage,  in  the  Field  of  Mars  faj,  was 

now,  for  the  first  time,  taken  from  the  people 

^^i  large,  and  vested  in  the  senate.     The  will 
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BOOK  of  the  prince  had,  before  that  time,  great  influ- 
ence  in  all  elections  ;  but  parties  were  formed 
among  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  with  success. 
To  this  encroachment  the  people  made  no 
opposition  :  they  saw  their  rights  taken  from 
them  ;  they  grumbled,  and  submitted.  The 
senators  were  pleased  with  the  change.  They 
M  ere  now^  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  hu-f 
miliating  condescensions  in  the  course  of  their 
canvass,  and  from  the  heavy  expence  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption.  The  moderation  of  Ti- 
berius was  a  further  circumstance  in  favour  of 
the  measure  :  four  candidates  of  his  nomina- 
tion were  implicitly  to  be  chosen,  without  in 
trigue  or  contention  ;  and  the  prince,  content 
with  that  number,  promised  not  to  stretch  his 
prerogative.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  ap-* 
plied  for  leave  to  celebrate,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  the  g£:mes  newly  instituted  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  and  ordered  to  be  added  to  the 
calendar,  under  the  title  of  Augustan  Games» 
A  decree  passed;  but  the  expence  was  to 
issue  out  of  the  treasurv.  The  tribunes  were 
allowed  to  preside  in  the  Circus,  dressed  in 
fbj  triumphal  robes,  but  the  pomp  of  splendid 
chariots  was  expressly  denied.  The  annual 
celebration  of  those  games   was   afterwards 
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transferred,  fi^om  the  tribunes,  to  that  par-  book 

ticular  proetor  who  has  iurisdiction  in  all  causes  ^-^^v^^ 
^  J  A.  u.  c. 

between  fcj  strangers  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.    ^^^ 

14. 

XVI.  Such  was  the  situation  of  aifairs  at 
Rome,  when  a  fierce  and  violent  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  legions  in  Pannonia.    For  this 
insurrection  there  was  no  other  motive  than 
the  licentious  spirit,  w  hich  is  apt  to  shew  it- 
self in  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  and  the 
hope  of  pri\  ate  advantage  in  the  distractions 
of  a  civil  war.     A  summer-camp  had  been 
formed  for  three  legions,  under  the  command 
of  Junius  Bla^sus.     The  death  of  Augustus, 
and  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  being  known  to 
the  army,  the  General  granted  a  suspension 
of  (a  J  military  duty,  as  an  interval  of  grief  or 
joy.     The  soldiers  grew  wanton  in  idleness ; 
dissensions  spread  amongst  them;    the  vile 
and  profligate  had  their  circular  audiences; 
sloth  and  pleasure  prevailed ;    and  all  were 
willing  to  exchange  a  life  of  toil  and  discipline, 
for  repose  and  luxury.     There  happened  to 
be  in  the  camp  a  busy  incendiary,  by  name 
Percennius,   formerly  a  leader  of  theatrical 
factions  (bj,  and  now  a  common  soldier ;  a  man 
fluent  in  words,  and  by  his  early  habits  versed 
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°^^  in  the  arts  of  exciting  tumult  and  sedition. 
Over  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  such  as  felt 
their  minds  alarmed  with  doubts  and  fears 
about  the  future  condition  of  the  service,  this 
pragmatical  fellow  began  to  exert  his  influence. 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  mixed  in  cabals ;  and 
never  failed  at  the  close  of  day,  when  the 
sober  and  well  disposed  retired  to  their  tents, 
to  draw  together  the  idle  and  most  abandoned. 
Having  gained  a  number  of  proselytes,  he 
stood  forth  the  orator  of  sedition,  and  ha- 
rangued his  confederates  in  the  following 
manner: 

XVII.   "  How  long,  my  fellow  soldiers, 
must  Ave  obey  a  small  and  despicable  set 
of  centurions  r  how  long  continue  slaves  to 
a  wretched  band  of  military  tribunes  ?     If 
we  mean  to  redress  our  grievances,  what 
time  so  fit  as  the  present,  when  the  new 
*'  emperor  is  not  yet  settled  on  the  throne  ? 
''  Relief  may  now  be  obtained  either  by  re- 
**  monstrances,  or  sword  in   hand.     By  our 
"  passive  spirit  we  have  suffered  enough ;   we 
**  have  been  slaves  in  thirty  or  forty  (a)  cam- 
''  paigns ;  we  are  grown  grey  in  the  sendee, 
>'  worn  out  with  infirmities,  and  covered  with 
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"  wounds.     In  that  condition  we  are  still  con-  ^  ^j^  ^^ 
"  denined  to  the  toils  of  war.     Even  the  men  ''X^^^^^^ 
"  who  have  obtained  their  discharge,  still  fol-    2^^. 
"  low  the  standard  under  the  name  of  ve-     ^^* 
"  terans  (bj ;    another  word    for   protracted 
"  misery.     A  few,  indeed,  by  their  bodily 
"  vigour  have  surmounted  all  their  labours ; 
"  but  what  is  their  reward  ?  they  are  sent  to 

'  distant  regions ;  and,  under  colour  of  an 
"  allotment  of  lands,  they  are  settled  on  a 
^*  barren  mountain,  or  a  swampy  fen.  War  of 

'  itself  is  a  state  of  the  vilest  drudgery,  with- 
"  out  an  adequate  compensation.  The  life 
"  and  limb  of  a  soldier  are  valued  at  (cj  ten 
"  pence  a  day  :  out  of  that  wretched  pittance 
**  he  must  find  his  clothing,  his  tent  equipage, 
"  and  his  arms ;  with  that  fund,  he  must  brib^ 
*' the  centurion;  with  that,  must  purchase 
"  occasional  exemptions  from  service;  and, 
"with  that,  must  pay  for  a  remission  of  pu- 
*^  nishment.  But  blows  and  stripes  from  our 
"  officers,  wounds  from  the  enemy,  intense 
*'  cold  in  winter,  and  the  fatigue  of  summer- 
"  campaigns ;  destructive  war,  in  which  every 
"  thing  is  hazarded,  and  peace,  by  which 
**  nothing  is  gained,  are  all  the  soldier*s 
'*  portion. 
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"  For  these  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy' 
''  left.  Let  us  fix  the  conditions  of  our  ser- 
"  vice ;  let  every  soldier  receive  a  denarius 
"  (d)  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  let 
**  him  be  entitled  to  his  dismission :  beyond 
"  that  term  no  further  service.  Without  de- 
"  taining  any  man  whatever,  and  without  fbr- 
"  cing  him  to  follow  the  colours  as  a  veteran, 
"  let  every  soldier  receive  the  arrears  that  may 
"  be  due  to  him ;  let  him  be  paid  in  ready 
"  money  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  very  camp 
"  where  he  signalized  his  valour.  The  prae- 
"  torian  cohorts  receive  two  denarii  for  their 
'^  daily  pay ;  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  they 
*^  return  to  their  families  :  and  is  superior 
*^  merit  the  ground  of  this  distinction  ?  do  they 
"  encounter  greater  dangers  ?  It  is  theirs  to 
*'  mount  guard  within  the  city,  and  the  service 
"  may  be  honourable;  but  it  is  our  lot  to 
"  serve  amidst  savage  nations,  in  a  state  of  per- 
*'  petual  warfare.  If  we  look  out  of  our  tents, 
"  the  barbarians  are  in  view.** 

XV III.  Tins  speech  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations. Various  passions  heaved  in  every 
breast.  Some  presented  their  bodies  seamed 
witli   stripes;  others   pointed  to  their  heads 
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grown  grey  in  the  service ;  numbers  shewed  book 
their  tattered  clothing,  and  their  persons  ahiiost  '^^^Jp^ 
naked.  At  length  the  j^hrenzy  of  the  male-  ^fjj 
contents  knew  no  bounds.  Their  first  design  ^'^ 
was  to  incorporate  the  three  legions  into  one ; 
but  which  should  give  its  name  to  the  united 
body^  was  the  question:  mutual  jealousy  put 
an  end  to  the  project.  Another  scheme  took 
place :  the  eagles  of  the  three  legions,  with  the 
colours  of  the  cohorts,  were  crowded  together 
without  preference  or  distinction.  They  threw 
VI  p  sods  of  earth,  and  began  to  raise  a  tribunal. 
Amidst  the  tumult  Blaesus  arrived :  he  called 
aloud  to  all;  he  laid  hold  of  individuals ;  he 
offered  himself  to  their  swords;  and  "Here,*' 
he  said,  "  behold  your  victim :  imbrue  your 
"  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  general.  Murder 
"  is  a  crime  less  horrible  than  treason  to  your 
"  prince.  I  will  either  live  to  command  the 
*'  legions  entrusted  to  me  :  or,  if  you  are  de- 
"  termined  to  revolt,  dispatch  me  first ;  that, 
"  when  this  phrenzy  is  over,  you  may  wake  to 
*'  shame,  to  horror,  and  remorse.'' 

XIX.  The  work  of  raising  a  tribunal,  ia 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  still  we-nt  on.  Heaps 
ofturf  were  thrown  up,  and  rose  breast-high. 
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BOOK  Conquered  at  length  by  the  perseverance  of 
''Xlj^  their  general,  the  mutineers  desisted.     Blassus 
^^Q     exerted  all  his  eloquence  :  "  Sedition  and  re- 
^"^      "  volt/*  he  said,  ''  could  noi:  serve  their  cause: 
the  remonstrances  of  the  army  ought  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  prince  with  re- 
spect and  deference.     The  demands  which 
they  now  made  were  of  the  first  impression, 
unknown  to  former  armies,  and  with  the 
deified  Augustus  never  attempted.     In  the 
present  juncture,  when  the  prince  was  new 
to  the  cares  of  government,  was  that  a  time 
to  add  to  his  solicitude  by  tumult  and  insur- 
rection ?     If  they  would  still  persist,  in  the 
season  of  profound  peace,  to  urge  a  claim 
never  demanded  even  by  the  conquerors  in 
a  civil  war,  why  incur  the  guilt  of  rebellion  ? 
why,  in  violation  of  all  military  discipline, 
urge  their  pretensions  sword  in  hand  ?  They 
might  depute  their  agents  to  treat  with  the 
prince ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  their  general, 
they  might  give  their  instructions  on  the 
spot."     This  proposal  was  accepted:  with 
one  voice  they  called  out  for  the  son  of  Blaesus, 
then  a  military  tribune.     The  young  officer 
undertook  the  charge.     His  directions  were 
to  insist  that^   at  the   expiration  of  sixteen 
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years,  the  soldier  should  be  discharged  from  ^  o^o  k 
the  service.  Tliat  point  settled,  it  would  then 
be  time  to  enumerate  other  grievances*  With 
this  commission  the  general's  son  went  forward 
on  his  journey.  A  calm  succeeded,  and  lasted 
for  some  days.  But  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
were  still  in  agitation  :  their  pride  was  roused; 
the  general's  son  was  now  the  orator  of  the 
army ;  and  force,  it  was  manifest,  had  at  length 
extorted,  what  by  gentle  measures  could  never 
be  obtained. 

XX.  Meanwhile,  the  detached  companies 
(a)  which  before  the  disturbance  had  been 
sent  to  Nauportum  to  repair  the  roads,  the 
bridges,  and  other  military  works,  having 
heardof  the  commotions  in  the  camp,  seized 
the  colours;  and,  after  ravaging  the  adjacent 
villages,  plundered  Nauportum,  a  place  little 
inferior  to  a  municipal  town.  They  treated 
the  centurions  with  derision;  from  derision 
tliey  proceeded  to  opprobrious  language ;  and, 
in  the  end,  to  blows  and  open  violence.  Au- 
fidienus  Rufus,  the  pra^fect  of  the  camp,  was 
the  chief  object  of  their  fury:  they  dragged 
him  out  of  his  carriage ;  and,  laying  a  heavy 
load  on  his  back,  obliged  him  to  march  in  the 
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^Q     exerted  all  his  eloquence  :  '*  Sedition  and  re- 
"  volt/*  he  said,  "  could  noc  serve  their  cause: 
"  the  remonstrances  of  the  army  ought  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  prince  with  re- 
spect and  deference.     The  demands  which 
they  now  made  were  of  the  first  impression, 
unknown  to  former  armies,  and  with  the 
"  deified  Augustus  never  attempted.     In  the 
*'  present  juncture,  when  the  prince  was  new 
"  to  the  cares  of  government,  was  that  a  time 
'*  to  add  to  his  solicitude  by  tumult  and  insur- 
"  rection  ?     If  they  would  still  persist,  in  the 
*'  season  of  profound  peace,  to  urge  a  claim 
"  never  demanded  even  by  the  conquerors  in 
"  a  civil  war,  why  incur  the  guilt  of  rebellion  ? 
why,  in  violation  of  all  military  discipline, 
urge  their  pretensions  sword  in  hand  ?  They 
might  depute  their  agents  to  treat  with  the 
"  prince ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  their  general, 
*'  they  might  give  their  instructions  on  the 
''  spot."     This  proposal  was  accepted :  with 
one  voice  they  called  out  for  the  son  of  Bloesus, 
then  a  military  tribune.     The  young  olficer 
undertook  the  charge.     His  directions  were 
to  insist  that^   at  the   expiration  of  sixteen 
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veaf s,  the  soldier  should  be  discharo^ed  from  »  ^p  ^ 
the  service.  That  point  settled,  it  would  then 
be  time  to  enumerate  other  grievances.  With 
this  commission  the  general's  son  went  forward 
on  his  journey.  A  calm  succeeded,  and  lasted 
for  some  days.  But  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
were  still  in  agitation  :  their  pride  was  roused; 
the  general's  son  was  now  the  orator  of  the 
army;  and  force,  it  was  manifest,  had  at  length 
extorted,  what  by  gentle  measures  could  never 
be  obtained. 

XX.  Meanwhile,  the  detached  companies 
fuj  which  before  the  disturbance  had  been 
sent  to  Nauportum  to  repair  the  roads,  the 
bridges,  and  other  military  works,  having 
heardof  the  commotions  in  the  camp,  seized 
the  colours;  and,  after  ravaging  the  adjacent 
villages,  plundered  Nauportum,  a  place  little 
inferior  to  a  municipal  town.  They  treated 
the  centurions  with  derision;  from  derision 
tliey  proceeded  to  opprobrious  language ;  and, 
in  the  end,  to  blows  and  open  violence.  Au- 
fidienus  Rufus,  the  pra^fect  of  the  camp,  was 
the  chief  object  of  their  fury:  they  dragged 
him  out  of  his  carriage ;  and,  laying  a  heavy 
load  on  his  back,  obliged  him  to  march  in  the 
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B  ooK  foremost  ranks,  asking-  him  with  contemptuous 

^<^C^  insolence  how  he  hked  his  burden,  and  the 

2^J    length  of  his  journey  ?     Rufus  had  risen  from 

^^*     a  common  man  to  the  rank  of  centurion,  and 

was  afterwards  made  prsefect  of  the  camp*    In 

that  station  he  endeavoured  to  recal  the  rigour 

of  ancient  discipline.  A  veteran  in  the  service, 

and  long  inured  to  fatigue,  he  was  strict  and 

rigorous  in  his  duty,  expecting  from  others 

what  he  had  practised  himself. 

XXI.  The  return  of  this  tumultuous  body 
renewed  the  troubles  of  the  camp.  The 
soldiers  without  controul  issued  out  of  the 
lines,  and  pillaged  the  country  round.  Some, 
more  heavily  loiaded  with  booty  than  their 
comrades,  were  apprehended  by  the  orders  of 
Bleesus ;  and,  after  receiving  due  correction, 
thrown  into  prison,  as  an  example  to  the  rest. 
The  authority  of  the  general  was  still  in  force 
with  the  centurions,  and  such  of  the  common 
men  as  retained  a  sense  of  their  duty.  The 
delinquents,  however,  refused  to  submit ;  they 
were  dragged  along,  resisting  with  all  their 
strength ;  they  clasped  the  knees  of  the  mul- 
titude round  them ;  they  called  upon  their 
fellow  soldiers  by  name ;  they  implored  the 
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protection  of  the  company  to  which  they  be-  ^  ^j^  ^ 
longed ;  they  invoked  the  cohorts  and  the  ^Xlp^^ 
legions,  crying  out  to  all,  that  the  same  lot 
would  shortly  be  their  portion.  Against  their 
general  they  omitted  nothing  that  calumny 
could  suggest ;  they  appealed  to  heaven ;  they 
implored  the  gods ;  they  tried,  by  every  topic, 
to  excite  compassion,  to  inflame  resentment, 
to  awaken  terror,  and  rouse  the  men  to  acts  of 
violence.  A  general  insurrection  followed: 
the  soldiers  in  a  body  rushed  to  the  prison, 
burst  the  gates,  unchained  the  prisoners,  and 
associated  with  themselves  the  vilest  of  the 
army,  a  band  of  deserters,  and  a  desperate 
crew  of  malefactors,  then  under  condemnation 
for  the  enormity  of  their  crimes. 

XXII.  The  flam_e  of  discord  raged  with 
redoubled  fury.  New  leaders  joined  the  mu- 
tiny. Amidst  the  crowd,  one  of  the  common 
soldiers,  a  fellow  known  by  the  name  of 
Vibulenus,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
comrades  before  the  tribunal  of  Blaesus,  and 
addressed  the  multitude,  all  wild  with  fury, 
and  eager  to  hear  the  language  of  sedition. 
"  My  friends,'*  he  said,  ''  you  have  bravely 
*■  interposed  to  save  tiie  lives  of  these  innocent. 
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B  0  0  K  <*  these  much  injured   men.     You  have  re 
"  stored  them  to  new  hfe.     But  who  will  re 
store  my  brother  ?  who  will  give  him  to  my 
"  arms  ?    Sent  hither  from  the  German  army, 
"  in    concert   with    you  to   settle    measures 
"  for  our  common  safety,  he  was  last  night 
basely  murdered  by  the  hand  of  gladiators 
(a)  whom  Btesus  arms  for  your  destruction. 
Answer  me,  Bloesus,  where  have  you  be- 
stowed the  body  ?     The  very  enemy  allows 
*'  the  rites  of  sepulture.    When  I  have  washed 
my  brother  with  my  tears,  and  printed  kisses 
on  his   mangled  body,  then  plunge  your 
poignard  in  this  wretched  bosom.     I  shall 
"  die  content,  if  these  my  fellow  soldiers  per- 
"  form  the  last  funeral  office,  and  bury  in  one 
"  grave  two  wretched  victims,  w  ho  knew  no 
**  crime  but  that  of  serving  the  common  in- 
"  terest  of  the  legions." 

XXIII.  This  speech  Vibulenus  rendered 
still  more  inflammatory  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  manner,  by  beating  his  breast,  by  striking 
his  forehead,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  tears.  A 
way  being  opened  through  the  crowd,  he 
leaped  from  the  men's  shoulders,  and  groveling 
at  the  fe^t  of  individuals,"  excited  the  passions 
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of  the    multitude    to    the   highest   pitch   of  book 
phrenzy.   In  their  fury  some  fell  upon  the  gla-  ^.^^^^^ 

A.  U    C 

diators  retained  by  Bloesus,  and  loaded  them     76?. 

A.  D. 

with  irons;  others  seized  the  general's  do-  h.* 
mestic  train ;  while  numbers  dispersed  them- 
selves on  every  side  in  quest  of  the  body  :  and 
if  it  had  not  been  speedily  knowQ  that  no 
corpse  could  be  found;  that  the  slaves  of 
Blaesus  averred  under  the  torture  that  no  mur- 
der had  been  committed ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
the  incendiary  never  had  a  brother,  Blsesus 
must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  The  tribunes, 
and  the  praefect  of  the  camp,  were  obliged  to 
save  themselves  by  flight.  Their  baggage  was 
seized  and  plundered.  Lucilius  the  centurion 
was  put  to  death.  This  man,  by  the  sarcastic 
pleasantry  of  the  soldiers,  had  been  nick-named 
GIVE  ME  ANOTHER;  because,  in  chastising  the 
soldiers,  when  one  rod  was  broke,  he  was  used 
to  call  for  ANOTHER,  and  then  another.  The 
rest  of  the  centurions  lay  concealed  in  lurking 
places.  Out  of  the  whole  number  Julius 
Clemens,  a  man  of  prompt  and  busy  talents, 
was  the  favourite  of  the  insurgents.  He  was 
spared  as  a  fit  person  to  negociate  the  claims 
of  the  army.  Two  of  the  legions,  the  eighth 
and  fifteenth,  were  upon  the  point  of  coming 
VOL.  I.  K 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  decision  of  the  sword :  tlie  former  bent 
v^^  on  the  destruction  of  Sin^icus,  a  centurion; 

A      TT     C^ 

767.  '  and  the  latter  determined  to  protect  him.  The 
i^-     quarrel  would  have  laid  a  scene  of  blood,  if 
the  soldiers  of  the  ninth  legion  had  not,  by  en- 
treaty, or  by  menacing  the  obstinate,  appeased 
the  fury  of  both  parties. 

XXIV.  When  the  account  of  these  trans- 
actions reached  Tiberius,  that  abstruse  and 
gloomy  temper,  which  loved  to  brood  in  secret 
over  all  untoward  events,  was  so  deeply  af- 
fected, that  he  resolved,  without  delay,  to  dis- 
patch his  son  Drusus,  with  others  of  high  rank^ 
and  two  praetorian  cohorts,  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection.     In  their   instructions    no    decisive 
orders  were  given :   they  were  left  to  act  as 
emergencies  might  require.     To  the  cohorts 
was  added  a  select  detachment,  with  a  party 
of  the  praetorian  horse,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Germans,  at  that  time  the  body-guard  of  the 
emperor.     In  the  train  which  accompanied 
Drusus,  iElius  Sejanus  (a)  was  appointed,  by 
his  counsels  to  guide  the  inexperience  of  the 
prince.     Sejanus,  at  that  time  in  a  joint  com 
mission  with  his  father  Strabo,  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  bands,  and  stood  high 
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in  favour  with  Tiberius :  the  army  would  of  b  o  o  k 
course  consider  him  as  the  fountain  of  rewards  ^^^^-^ 

A.  U.  C. 

and  punishments.  As  soon  as  they  approached  '^^^* 
the  camp,  the  discontented  legions,  by  way  of  ^^* 
doing  honour  to  Drusus,  ad\^anced  to  meet 
him ;  not,  indeed,  with  colours  displayed,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions ;  but  with  a  deep  and 
solemn  silence,  their  dress  neglected,  and  their 
whole  appearance  uncouth  and  sordid.  In 
their  looks  was  seen  an  air  of  dejection,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  sullen  gloom,  that  plainly 
shewed  a  spirit  of  mutiny  still  working  in  their 
hearts. 

XXV.  Drusus  was  no  sooner  within  the 
intrenchments,  than  the  malecontents  secured 
the  gates.  Sentinels  were  posted  at  different 
stations,  while  the  rest  in  a  body  gathered 
round  the  tribunal.  Drusus  stood  in  act  to 
speak,  with  his  hand  commanding  silence. 
The  soldiers  felt  a  variety  of  contending  pas- 
sions :  they  looked  around,  and  viewing  their 
numbers,  grew  fierce  at  the  sight :  they  rent 
the  air  with  shouts  and  acclamations:  they 
turned  to  Drusus,  and  were  covered  with  con- 
fusion. An  indistinct  and  hollow  murmur  was 
heard;  a  general  uproar  followed;  and  soon 
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BOOK  afterwards  a  deep  and  awful  silence.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  men  varied  with  their  passions; 
by  turns  inflamed  with  rage,  or  depressed  with 
fear.  Drusus  seized  his  moment,  and  read  his 
father's  letter,  in  substance  stating,  that  Tibe- 
rius had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  in- 
terest of  the  gallant  legions  with  whom  he  had 
served  in  so  many  wars.  As  soon  as  his  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Augustus  allowed  him  leisure, 
it  was  his  intention  to  refer  the  case  of  the 
army  to  the  wisdom  of  the  senate.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  sent  his  son  to  grant  all  the  re- 
lief that  could  then  be  applied.  Ulterior  de- 
mands he  reserved  for  the  deliberation  of  the 
fathers:  to  enforce  authority,  or  to  relax  it, 
was  the  lawful  right  of  that  assembly ;  and  the 
senate,  beyond  all  doubt,  would  distribute  re- 
wards and  punishments  with  equal  justice. 

XXVI.  The  soldiers  made  answer,  that 
they  had  appointed  Julius  Clemens  to  speak 
in  their  behalf  That  officer  claimed  a  right 
of  dismission  from  the  service,  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  years ;  all  arrears  then  to  be  discharged : 
in  the  mean  time  a  denarius  to  be  the  soldier's 
daily  pay ;  and  the  practice  of  detaining  the 
men  beyond  the  period  of  their  service,  under 

tl 
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the  name  of  veterans,  to  be  abolished  for  ever,  book 
In  a  business  of  so  much  moment,  Drusus  ob-  ^^--^v-^ 

A.  U.  C. 

served,  that  the  senate  and  the  emperor  must  76?. 
be  consulted :  a  general  clamour  followed.  ^^* 
"  Why  did  he  come  so  far,  since  he  had  no 
"  authority  to  augment  their  pa\^,  or  to  mitigate 
*'  their  sufferings  ?  The  power  of  doing  good 
**  was  not  confided  to  him ;  while  every  petty 
"  officer  inflicted  blows,  and  stripes,  and  even 
*'  death.  It  had  been  formerly  the  policy  of 
"  Tiberius  to  elude  the  claims  of  the  army,  by 
"  taking  shelter  under  the  name  of  Augustus; 
*^  and  now  Drusus  comes  to  play  the  same 
"  farce.  How  long  were  they  to  be  amused 
*'  by  the  visits  of  the  emperor's  son  ?  Could 
"that  be  deemed  an  equitable  government, 
••  that  kept  nothing  in  suspense  but  the  good 
"  of  the  army?  Wheai  the  soldier  is  to  be 
*'  punished,  or  a  battle  to  be  fought,  why  not 
'*  consult  the  senate  ?  According  to  the  pre- 
sent system,  reward  is  to  be  always  a  subject 
of  reference,  while  punishment  is  instant  and 
without  appeal.'* 


XXVII.  The  soldiers,  in  a  tumultuous 
body,  rushed  from  the  tribunal,  breathing 
tengeance,  and,   wherever   they  met  either 
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BOOK  the  men  belonging  to  the  praetorian  bands,  or 
the  friends  of  Drusiis,  threatening  violence, 
in  hopes  of  ending  the  dispute  by  a  sudden 
conflict.  Cneius  Lentulus  (a),  whose  age 
and  military  character  gave  him  considerable 
weight,  was  particularly  obnoxious;  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  Drusus,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  proceedings  of  the  army.  For 
the  security  of  his  person,  he  went  aside  with 
Drusus,  intending  to  repair  to  the  winter 
camp.  The  mutineers  gathered  round  him, 
demanding  with  insolence  "  which  way  was  he 
*'  going  ?  to  the  senate  ?  perhaps  to  the  em- 
*'  peror?  Was  he  there  to  shew  himself  an 
*'  enemy  to  the  demands  of  the  legions  V  No- 
thing could  restrain  their  fury:  they  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  stones ;  and  one  of  them 
taking  place,  Lentulus,  wounded  and  covered 
with  blood,  had  nothing  to  expect  but  instant 
death,  ^^^hen  the  guards  that  attended  Drusus 
came  up  in  time,  and  rescued  him  from  de- 
struction. 

XXVIII.  The  nio-ht  that  followed  seemed 
big  with  some  fatal  disaster,  when  an  unex- 
pected phaenomenon  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
motion.    In  a  clear  and  serene  sky  the  moon 
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was  suddenly  eclipsed  (a J.    This  appearance,  b  ook 
in  its  natural  cause  not  understood  by  the 
soldiers,  was  deemed  a  prognostic  denouncing 
the  fate  of  the  army.     The  planet,  in  its  lan- 
guishing state,  represented  the  condition  of  the 
legions  :  if  it  recovered  its  former  lustre,  the 
efforts  of  the  men  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess.    To  assist  the  moon  in  her  labours,  the 
air  resounded  with  the  clangor  of  brazen  in- 
struments, with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
other  warlike  music.      The  crowd,   in  the 
mean  time,  stood  at  gaze :    everj^  gleam  of 
light  inspired  the  men  with  joj^;  and  the  sud- 
den gloom  depressed  their  hearts  with  grief. 
The  clouds  condensed,  and  the  moon  was  sup-* 
posed  to  be  lost  in  utter  darkness.     A  melan- 
choly horror  seized  the  multitude ;  and  me- 
lancholy is  sure  to  engender  superstition.     A 
religious  panic  spread  through  the  army.  The 
appearance  in  the  heavens  foretold  eternal  la- 
bour to  the  legions ;  and  all  lamented  that  by 
their  crimes  they  had  called  down  upon  them-, 
selves  the  indignation  of  the  gods.     Drusus 
took  advantage  of  the  moment.     The  oppor^ 
tunity  was  the  effect  of  chance;  but,  rightly 
managed,  might  conduce  to  the  wisest  pur-* 
pose. 
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BOOK      He  gave  orders  that  the  men  who  by  ho- 
'-'^v^^  nest  means  were  most  in  credit  with  the  male- 

A  U.  C. 

^^    contents,  should  go  round  from  tent  to  tent. 
^^-     Among  these  was  Clemens,  the  centurion. 
They  visited  every  part  of  the  camp ;  they 
applied  to  the  guards  on  duty ;  they  conversed 
with  the  patrole,  and  mixed  with  the  sentinels 
at  the  gates.    They  allured  some  by  promises, 
and  by  terror  subdued  the  spirit  of  others. 
"  How  long  shall  we  besiege  the  son  of  the 
"  emperor  ?     Where  will  this  confusion  end  ? 
"  Must  we  follow  Percennius  and  Vibulenu&? 
*'  And  shall  we  swear  fidelity  to  those  new 
"  commanders  ?     Will  their  funds  supply  the 
**  pay  of  the  legions  ?     Have  they  lands  to 
*'  assign  to  the  veteran  soldier  ?     For  them 
^*  shall  the  Neros  and  the  Drusi  be  deposed  ? 
**  Are  they  to  mount  the   vacant  throne,  the 
future  sovereigns  of  Rome  ?     Let  us,  since 
we  were  the  last  to  enter  into  rebellion, 
"  be  the  first  to  expiate  our  guilt  by  well-timed 
"  repentance.    Demands  in  favour  of  all,  pro- 
*^  ceed  but  slowly ;  to  individuals,  indulgence 
*'  is  more  easily  granted ;  desene  it  separately, 
"  and  the  reward  will  follow.'*     This  reason- 
ing had  its  effect :  suspicion  and  mutual  dis- 
trust began  to   take  place;    the  new  raised 
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soldiers  went  apart  from  the  veterans ;  the  le-  book 
gions  separated  ;  a  sense  of  duty  revived  in  the  "^^J^ 
breast  of  all ;  the  gates  were  no  longer  guarded ;    ^^^. 
and  the  colours,  at  first  promiscuously  crowded      ^'^» 
together,  were  restore*  to  their  proper  station, 

XXIX.  At  the  return  of  day,  Drusus 
called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers.  Though 
unused  to  public  speaking,  he  delivered  him- 
self with  the  eloquence  of  a  man  who  felt  his 
own  importance,  and  the  dignity  of  his  rank. 
He  condemned  the  past,  and  applauded  the 
present.  It  was  not,  he  said,  a  part  of  his 
character  to  yield  to  menaces,  or  to  shrink 
from  danger.  If  he  saw  them  penitent,  if  he 
heard  the  language  of  remorse,  he  would  make 
a  report  in  their  favour,  and  dispose  his  father 
to  listen  to  their  petition.  The  soldiers 
answered  in  humble  terms  :  at  their  request, 
the  j^ounger  Btesus  mentioned  above,  with 
Lucius  Apronius,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  train 
of  Drusus,  and  Justus  Catonius,  a  centurion 
(a)  of  the  first  rank,  were  dispatched  as  the 
delegates  of  the  army.  In  the  councils  after- 
wards held  by  Drusus,  various  opinions  were 
entertained,  and  different  measures  proposed'. 
To  wait  the  return  of  the  deputies,  and  mean- 
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BOOK  being  thus  restored,  Drusus  judged  it  unne- 
cessary to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  deputies> 
and  immediately  set  off  for  Rome. 

XXXI.  About  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  same  causes,  another  sedition  broke  out 
among  the  legions  in  Germany,  supported  by 
greater  numbers,  and  every  way  more  alarm- 
ing.  The  leaders  of  the  mutiny  flattered  them- 
selves that  Germanicus,  impatient  of  a  new 
master,  would  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  the 
leaions,  and  in  that  case  they  had  no  doubt 
but  that  every  thing  Avould  fall  before  him. 
Two  armies  faj  in  that  juncture  were  formed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  one  in  Upper  Ger- 
many, commanded  by  Caius  Silius;  the  other 
in  the  Lower  Germany,  under  Aulus  Csecina. 
Both  were  subordinate  to   Germanicus,  the 
commander  in  chief,  who  was  then  in  Gaul, 
holding  the  assembly  of  the  states  (bj^  and 
collecting  the  revenues  of  that  nation.     The 
forces  under  Silius  had  not  as  yet  revolted : 
undecided,  wavering,  and  cautious,  they  judg- 
ed it  prudent  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  mutiny 
begun  by  others.     In  C?ecina*s  camp  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  the  flame  of  discord  w  as  kindled 
to  the  utmost  furv.     The  one-and-twentielh 
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and  fifth  legions  began  the  insurrection;^  the  book 
fust  and  the  twentieth  followed  their  example  : 
they  w^ere  all  stationed  together  in  a  summer 
camp  on  the  confmes  of  the  Ubians.  The 
campaign  was  inacti v  e ;  and  as  the  calls  of  duty 
were  slight,  the  time  of  course  was  passed  in 
repose  and  indolence. 

New  levies  from  Rome,  the  refuse  of  that 
cit}^  had  lately  joined  the  army.  Upon  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Augustus, 
these  men,  long  addicted  to  licentiousness,  and 
averse  fi^om  labour,  began  to  practise  upon  the 
ruder  minds  of  their  fellow  soldiers.  The  time, 
they  said,  was  come,  when  the  veterans  might 
claim  their  dismission  from  the  service;  when 
the  young  soldier  might  augment  his  pay ; 
when  the  army  in  general  might  redress  their 
grievances,  and  retaliate  the  cruelty  of  the  cen- 
turions. It  w^as  not,  as  in  Pannonia,  a  single 
Percennius  that  inflamed  the  mutiny ;  nor 
were  these  arguments  urged  to  men  who  saw 
on  every  side  of  them  superior  armies,  and  of 
course  trembled  while  they  meditated  a  revolt. 
There  were  numbers  of  busy  incendiaries,  and 
many  mouths  to  bawl  sedition.  Their  doctrine 
was,  that  the  fate  of  Rome  was  in  their  hands; 
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BOOK  by  their  victories  the  empire  flourished;  by 
their  valour  Germany  was  subdued ;  and  from 
^67^    the  country  which  they  had  conquered,  the 
emperors  of  Rome  were  proud  to   derive  a 
title  (cj  to  adorn  their  names. 

XXXII.  C.ECINA  saw  the  danger,  but 
made  no  effort  to  suppress  it.  The  malecon- 
tents  were  numerous,  and  their  phrenzy  abo^e 
all  controul ;  insomuch  that  the  general  no 
longer  retained  his  usual  firmness.  The  tu- 
mult broke  out  at  once :  the  soldiers  fell  upon 
the  centurions,  the  old  and  lasting  cause  of 
military  discontent,  and  in  every  insurrection 
the  first  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  Thev  seized  their 
victims,  and  without  mercy  dashed  them  on 
the  ground :  in  every  legion  faj  the  centu-» 
rions  amounted  to  sixty;  an  equal  number 
fell  on  each  of  them.  The  soldiers  laid  on 
with  their  cudgels;  they  ^AOunded,  maimed, 
and  mangled  their  devoted  officers ;  and,  to 
complete  their  vengeance,  cast  them  dead,  or 
ready  to  expire,  over  the  entrenchments. 
Numbers  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  One 
in  particular,  by  name  Septimius,  fled  to  the 
tribunal;  and  clasping  the  knees  of  his  general, 
hoped  there  to  find  a  sanctuary.    The  soldiers 
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demanded  him  wdth  contumacy,  and  Caecina  bo^ok 
was  obliged  to  give  him  to  their  fury.  Cassius 
Choerea  (bj,  the  same  who  afterwards  im- 
mortaUzed  his  name  by  the  death  of  CaUgula, 
was  then  a  centurion,  in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
and  of  a  spirit  to  face  every  danger.  He  made 
head  against  all  assailants,  and  sword  in  hand 
cut  his  way  through  their  thickest  ranks. 
From  this  time  all  was  uproar  and  wild  com- 
motion. No  tribune  gave  orders,  no  proefect 
of  the  camp  was  heard.  The  leaders  of  the 
mutiny  appointed  sentinels;  they  stationed 
the  night  w  atch,  and  gave  directions  as  emer- 
gencies required.  One  mind  inspired  the 
whole  body;  and  this  circumstance,  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  best  knew  the  temper 
of  the  army,  was  the  sure  sign  of  a  faction  not 
easy  to  be  quelled.  In  separate  bodies  nothing 
was  done ;  no  single  incendiary  took  upon  him 
to  direct;  together  they  set  up  a  general  shout, 
and  together  all  were  silent.  Every  thing 
moved  in  concert,  and  even  anarchy  had  the 
appearance  of  regular  discipline. 

XXXIII.  Meanwhile  Germanicus,  en- 
gaged, as  has  been  mentioned,  with  the 
states  of  Gaul,  received  advice  that  Augustus 
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BOOK  was  no  more.  He  had  married  Agrlppina, 
the  grand-daughter  faj  of  that  emperor,  and 
by  her  had  several  children.  Drusus,  the 
brother  of  Tiberius,  was  his  father,  and  of 
course  Livia  was  his  grand-mother.  Thus 
descended,  and  thus  allied,  he  lived  in  perpe- 
tual anxiety.  The  sullen  aversion  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  secret  malice  of  Livia,  embittered  his 
days.  The  hatred  with  which  they  pursued 
him  was  unjust ;  and,  for  that  reason,  unre- 
lenting. The  fact  is,  Drusus  (bj  was  the  de- 
light of  the  Roman  people  :  they  cherished 
his  memory ;  persuaded  that,  if  the  sovereign 
power  had  devolved  on  him,  the  old  republic 
would  have  been  restored.  At  his  death,  the 
affections  of  mankind  were  transferred  to  his 
son.  From  similar  virtues  the  same  conduct 
was  expected.  Possessed  of  popular  talents, 
affable,  and  obliging  to  all,  Germanicus  pre- 
sented a  strong  contrast  to  the  harsh  temper 
and  clouded  aspect  of  Tiberius.  The  jealou- 
sies that  subsisted  between  the  women,  added 
fuel  to  the  flame ;  Livia  beheld  the  wife  of 
Germanicus  with  the  malice  of  a  step-mother; 
and,  in  return,  Agrippina  resented  every  thing 
with  sensibility,  perhaps  with  indignation. 
But  the  tenderness  of  her  affection  for  her  hus- 
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band  softened  her  fiercer  passions,  and  gave  a  b  o  o  k 
tincture  of  delicacy  to  that  haughty  spirit  ^^v^-» 
which  nothinsr  could  subdue.  ^^^;^- 

^  A.  D. 
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XXXIV.  Germanicus  was  now  advanced 
nearer  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  but  his  zeal 
for  Tiberius  rose  in  proportion.  He  required 
from  the  Sequanians  and  the  Belgic  states  (a) 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor ;  and  being 
informed  of  the  commotions  that  distracted 
the  army,  he  set  forward,  without  delay,  to  ap 
pease  the  tumult.  The  legions  met  him  on 
the  outside  of  the  entrenchments,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  all  the  external  symptoms  of  re- 
pentance. He  was,  however,  no  sooner  within 
the  lines,  than  the  camp  resounded  with  groans 
and  bitter  lamentations.  Some  laid  hold  of 
the  princess  hand,  as  if  going  to  kiss  it ;  but 
inserting  his  fingers  in  their  mouths,  made 
him  feel  their  boneless  gums,  complaining  that 
thev  had  lost  their  teeth  in  the  service:  others 
shewed  their  bodies  bent  Avith  age,  and  droop- 
ing under  a  load  of  infirmities.  A  tumultu- 
ous crowd  gathered  round  the  tribunal : 
Germanicus  ordered  them  to  form  in  their 
respective  companies,  that  the  men  might 
more  distinctly  hear  his  answer;  and,  to  dis- 
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BOOK  tinguish  the  cohorts,  he  directed  the  standards 
to  be  ranged  in  proper  order.  The  soldiers 
obeyed,  but  with  reluctance.  Gennanicus 
opened  with  the  panegyric  of  Augustus  ;  he 
proceeded  to  the  victories  and  triumphs  ob- 
tained by  Tiberius  (h),  insisting  chiefly  on 
his  exploits  in  Germany,  at  the  head  of  those 
very  legions.  The  succession,  he  observed, 
was  quietly  settled  :  Italy  consented,  both  the 
Gauls  remained  in  their  duty,  and  peace  pre- 
vailed in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

XXXV.  Thus  far  Germanicus  was  heard 
with  silence,  or  at  worst  with  a  low  and  hol- 
low murmur.  He  made  a  transition  to  the 
present  disturbances :  "  Where  is  now  the 
*•  sense  of  military  duty  ?  Where  that  ancient 
*'  discipline,  the  boast  and  honour  of  the  Ro- 
"  man  armies?  Whither  have  you  driven  the 
"tribunes?  Where  are  the  centurions?"  At 
these  words,  the  whole  multitude,  as  if  with 
one  instinct,  threw  off'  their  clothes,  exposing 
their  bodies  seamed  with  wounds  from  the 
enemy,  and  with  lashes  from  the  centurion. 
A  general  outcry  followed.  They  complain- 
ed of  the  price  exacted  for  relaxations  of 
duty ;  they  mentioned  the  miserable  pittance 
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which  they  received  for  their  daily  pay;  they  book 
set  forth  their  various  hardships,  and  in  parti-  ^^^v-^ 
cular  their  unremitting  labour  at  the  entrench-     -^t. 
ments,  the  fatigue  of  carrying  provisions,  wood,      ^^* 
and  forage,  with  a  detail  of  other  employ- 
ments, sometimes  imposed  by  necessity,  and 
frequently  to  prevent  idleness  in  the  camp. 
The  clamour  of  the  veterans  was  outrageous : 
they  had  served  thirty  years  and  more,  and 
when  were  they   to  expect  a  cessation   of 
misery  ?   They  desired  to  retreat  for  old  age, 
that  they  might  not  languish  in  despair,  and 
wait  till  the  hand  of  death  released  them  from 
their  troubles.     Some  demanded  immediate 
payment  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  Au- 
gustus.    They  offered  up  ardent  vows  for  the 
success  of  Germanicus ;  assuring  him,  if  he . 
wished  to  seize  the  sovereign  power,  that  they 
were  to  a  man  devoted  to  his  service. 

Struck  with  horror,  and  dreading  the  con- 
tagion of  so  foul  a  crime,  Germanicus  leaped 
from  the  tribunal.  The  soldiers  sword  in 
hand  opposed  his  passage,  and  even  threaten- 
ed violence  if  he  did  not  return.  The  prince 
was  resolved  to  perish,  rather  than  forfeit  his 
honour.     He  drew  his  sword,  and  pointed  it 

l2 
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BOOK  to  his  breast,  ready  to  plunge  it  to  his  heart* 
The  people  near  him  stopped  his  hand ;  but 
the  crowd  at  a  distance,  and  even  some  who 
dared  to  advance,  had  the  insolence  to  bid  him 
strike  :  one  in  particular,  by  name  Calusidius, 
presented  a  naked  sword;  adding,  at  the  same 
time.  Take  this  ;  it  is  sharper  than  your  ozmi. 
This  behaviour,  even  in  the  moment  of  phren- 
zy,  appeared  to  the  soldiers  an  atrocious  act. 
A  pause  ensued.  The  friends  of  Germanicus 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  conveyed  him  to 
his  tent. 

XXXVI.  A  COUNCIL  was  immediately 
called.  It  was  well  known  that  the  insur- 
gents were  preparing  a  deputation  to  the  army 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  order  to  engage  them 
in  the  revolt,  and  make  it  a  common  cause. 
The  city  of  the  Ubians  was  devoted  to  de- 
struction. From  the  pillage  of  that  place, 
the  plan  of  the  mutineers  was  to  proceed  to 
greater  lengths,  and  carry  desolation  into  the 
provinces  of  Gaul.  The  Germans,  at  the 
same  time,  knew  the  dissensions  of  the  Roman 
army;  and,  if  the  Rhine  were  once  abandoned, 
stood  in  readiness  to  seize  so  advantageous  a 
post.     The  moment  was  full  of  perplexity. 
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To  employ  the  auxiliary  forces  and  the  states  book 
in  alliance  with  Rome  aj^ainst  the  revolted  '^^^v^^ 

.  A.U.  C. 

legions,  were  to  engage  in  a  civil  war.  To  ^^t. 
proceed  with  rigour  might  be  dangerous;  ^^* 
and  to  pacify  the  men  by  largesses,  were  an 
expedient  altogether  dishonourable.  Grant 
all  or  nothing,  the  dilemma  was  either  way 
big  with  mischief.  After  mature  deliberation, 
letters  were  framed  in  the  name  of  Tiberius, 
importing,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the 
soldier  should  be  entitled  to  his  dismission ; 
that,  after  sixteen,  he  should  be  deemed  a 
veteran,  still  retained  in  the  service,  but  exempt 
from  all  duty,  except  that  of  repelling  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy.  A  promise  was  added, 
that  the  legacies  given  by  Augustus  should 
not  only  be  paid,  but  increased  to  double  the 
amount, 

XXXVII.  The  forgery  was  suspected  by 
the  soldiers.  They  saw  that  the  letter  was  an 
expedient  to  gain  time.  They  demanded  im- 
mediate compliance,  and  accordingly  dismis- 
sions from  the  sendee  were  made  out  by  the 
tribunes.  The  payment  of  the  money  was 
defended  till  the  legions  arrived  in  their  winter 
f|uartcrs.     The   fifth  and  one-and-twentieth 
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BOOK  refused  to  stir  from  the  camp,  till  Germanicus,, 
with  his  own  finances  and  the  assistance  of 
his  friends,  made  up  the  sum  required.  The 
first  and  twentieth  legions,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ca^cina,  proceeded  towards  the  city 
of  the  Ubians ;  exhibiting,  as  they  marched,  a 
shameful  spectacle,  Avhile  they  carried,  amidst 
the  colours  and  the  Roman  eagles,  the  trea- 
sure extorted  from  their  general.  Germani- 
cus  proceeded  with  expedition  to  the  army  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  there  required  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  The  second,  the 
thirteenth,  and  sixteenth  legions  complied 
without  hesitation.  The  fourteenth  stood  for 
^ome  time  in  suspense.  They  made  no  de- 
mand; but  Germanicus  ordered  dismissions 
from  the  service  to  be  made  out  for  the  veterans, 
and  their  money  to  be  forthwith  discharged. 

XXXVIII.  Meanwhile  a  party  of  vete- 
rans belonging  to  the  legions  lately  in  commoT 
tion,  but  at  that  time  stationed  in  the  territory 
of  the  Chaucians,  discovered  the  same  spirit  of 
disaffection  ;  but  the  firmness  of  Mennius,.  the 
prefect  of  the  camp,  suppressed  the  mischief 
in  its  birth.  He  ordered  two  of  the  ringleaders 
to  be  seized,  and   put  to  d^^ath;  an  act  of 
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severity  not  strictly  fa)  leg^l,  but  in  some  de-  book 
gree  justified  by  necessity.  He  was  obliged,  ^"^^'^^ 
however,  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight.  The 
soldiers  pursued  him.  Being  detected  in  his 
lurking-place,  he  resolved  to  face  his  enemies, 
and  depend  upon  his  own  bravery.  "  It  is 
'^  not,"  he  said,  ''  against  me,  the  prefect  of 
*'  the  camp,  that  this  outrage  is  committed ; 
**  it  is  treachery  to  Germanicus  ;  it  is  treason 
"  to  the  emperor."  The  leaders  of  the  mutiny 
were  struck  with  terror.  In  that  moment  he 
seized  the  standard ;  and  turning  towards  the 
river  (hj,  declared,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  that 
whoever  quitted  his  rank,  should  suffer  as  a 
deserter.  The  whole  body  marched  into 
winter  quarters,  murmuring  discontent,  but 
not  daring  to  disobey. 

XXXIX-  During  these  transactions,  the 
deputies  of  the  senate  met  Germanicus  at  the 
Ubian  altar  (a),  on  his  return  from  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Two  legions,  the  first  and  twentieth, 
were  stationed  at  that  i)lace  in  winter  quarters ; 
and,  with  them,  the  veterans  lately  appointed 
to  follow  the  colours.  To  minds  in  their  con- 
dition, fluctuating  between  fear  and  conscious 
guilt,  eveiy  circumstance  was  a  new  alarm. 
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BOOK  The  deputies,  they  were  sure,  came  with  in- 
structions to  revoke  and  cancel  the  terms 
which  violence  had  extorted.  The  credulity 
of  the  common  people  never  works  by  halves : 
they  believe  without  proof,  and  soon  find  the 
author  of  what  never  happened.  Munatius 
Plancus,  a  senator  of  consular  rank,  and  a 
principal  person  in  the  embassy,  was  named 
as  the  framer  of  a  decree,  that  never  existed 
but  in  the  imagination  of  the  soldiers.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night  they  rushed  in  a  body  to  the 
head  quarters  of  Germanicus,  demanding,  with 
rage  and  violence,  the  purple  standard  fbj 
which  was  there  deposited.  They  broke  open 
the  doors ;  they  forced  their  way  into  the  house ; 
and,  dragging  their  general  out  of  his  bed,  with 
menaces  of  instant  death  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render the  standard.  Flushed  with  this  exploit, 
they  ran  wild  through  the  streets;  and  meet- 
ing the  deputies,  then  on  their  way  to  join  the 
prince,  they  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  oppro- 
brious language,  and  threatened  a  general 
massacre. 

Plancus  was  the  first  object  of  their  fury. 
That  illustrious  citizen  could  not,  without  dis- 
honour to  his  character,  shrink  back  from  a 
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tiimultiious  rabble :  he  was  however  compelled  book 
to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  tlie  first  legion.  v.>^v^ 
He  there  embraced  the  colours;  and,  laying    ^e?. 
hold  of  the  eagles,  thought  himself  protected 
by  the  gods  of  the  army.   But  even  that  sanc- 
tuary was  no  longer  a  place  of  shelter;  the  sol- 
diers forgot  the  religion  of  the  camp ;  and  if 
Calpurnius,  the  eagle-bearer,  had  not  made  a 
stout  resistance,  a  deed  of  horror,  unheard  of 
even  among  barbarians,  had  been  impiously 
perpetrated ;  and  the  blood  of  a  Roman  am- 
bassador, in  a  Roman  camp,  had  stained  the 
altar  of  the  gods  fcj.     At  the  return  of  day, 
w  hen  the  general,  the  men,  and  the  actions  of 
all  might  be  clearly  distinguished,  Germanicus 
entered  the  camp.    He  ordered  Plancus  to  be 
conducted  to  his  presence,  and  seated  him  near 
himself  on  the  tribunal.     He  complained  of 
the  distractions  of  the  time ;  but  imputed  what 
had  happened  not  so  much  to  the  madness  of 
the  soldiers,  as  to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 
He  explained  the  nature  of  the  deputation 
li'om  th^  senate;  he  stated  the  rights  of  am- 
bassadors; he  painted  forth,  in  pathetic  terms, 
the  indignity  offered  to  a  man  of  such  high 
consideration  as  Plancus;  and  lamented  the 
disgrace  that  hefel  the  legion.     The  soldiers 
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BOOK  heard  him  like  men  astonished,  but  not  con- 

I. 

^^^^^r^-^  vinced.     Germanicus  thought  proper  to  dis- 
^^J^     miss  the  deputies ;  but,  to  guard  their  persons, 
^^-     ordered  a  detachment  of  the  auxiharv  horse  to 
escort  them, 

XL.  The  conduct  of  Germanicus  was  cen- 
sured by  many  of  his  friends.  ''  Why  did  he 
"  not  withdraw  to  the  army  on  the  Upper 
^'  Rhine  ?  Disciphne  was  there  in  force,  and 
"  with  proper  assistance  the  mutiny  might 
"  have  been  crushed  at  once.  By  dismissions 
"  from  the  service,  by  largesses,  and  other 
''  feeble  measures,  the  disturbances  were  too 
"  much  encouraged.  If  the  general  set  no 
'*  value  on  his  own  life,  why  neglect  the  safety 
**  of  his  infant  son  faj  ?  Why  hazard  among 
.  *'  lawless  men,  who  had  violated  every  sacred 
''  right,  an  affectionate  wife,  at  that  time  far 
"  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  ?  Those  tender 
**  pledges  were  the  property  of  the  state,  and 
"  should  be  restored  to  the  emperor  and  the 
"  commonwealth."  Germanicus  vielded  to 
these  remonstrances ;  but  the  consent  of  Agrip- 
pina  was  still  to  be  obtained.  Descended  from 
Augustus,  she  insisted  that  the  grand-daughter 
of  that  emperor  had  not  so  far  degenerated,  as 
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I. 


to  shrink  from  dans^er.  Germanicus  continued  book 
to  urge  his  request;  he  melted  into  tears;  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms;  he  embraced  her  in- 
fant son,  and  at  length  prevailed.  A  proces- 
sion of  disconsolate  women  moved  slowly  on; 
and  with  them  the  wife  of  the  commander  in 
chief^  compelled  to  be  a  wanderer,  with  her 
infant  son  in  her  arms.  A  band  of  wretched 
women,  driven  forth  from  their  husbands,  at- 
tended in  her  train.  Amongst  those  whom 
they  left  behind,  the  scene  of  distress  was  not 
less  affecting» 

XLI.  The  camp  presented  a  mournful 
spectacle.  Instead  of  a  Roman  general  at 
the  head  of  his  legions,  instead  of  Germanicus 
in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  authority,  the 
face  of  things  resembled  a  city  taken  by  storm. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  slirieks  and  lamenta- 
tions. The  soldiers  listened;  they  came  forth 
from  their  tents;  they  stood  astonished  at  the 
sight :  and,  "  Why,''  they  said,  "  wherefore 
^*  those  notes  of  sorrow  ?  What  means  that 
"■  mournful  spectacle  ?  A  train  of  noble  ma- 
*'  trons  deserted,  left  to  themselves,  abandon- 
''  ed  by  all !  no  centurion,  not  so  much  as  a 
'Vsoldier,  to  accon:^pany  them!    The  wife  of 
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BOOK  ''  the  general,  undistinguished  in  the  crowd, 
"  without  a  guard,  and  without  the  train  of 
"  attendants  suited  to  her  rank,  proceeding  oa 
"  her  way  towards  the  people  of  Treves,  to 
"  seek  in  a  foreign  state  that  protection,  which 
"  was  denied  her  in  a  Roman  camp !"  To 
these  reflections  shame  and  remorse  succeed- 
ed, and  every  breast  was  touched  with  sym- 
pathy. All  lamented  the  condition  of  Agrip- 
pina.  They  called  to  mind  the  splendor  of 
her  father  Agrippa ;  they  recollected  the  ma- 
jesty of  Augustus,  her  grandfather ;  they  re-^ 
membered  Drusus,  her  father-in-law :  her  o^vii 
personal  accomplishments,  her  numerous  issue, 
and  her  virtue,  endeared  her  to  the  army.  Her 
son,  they  said,  was  a  native  of  the  camp  fa)  ; 
he  was  educated  in  the  tents  of  the  legions ; 
and  surnamed  Caligula,  from  the  boots  so 
called,  which,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  sol- 
diers, he  wore  in  common  with  the  meanest 
of  the  army.  Amidst  these  reflections,  the 
honour  intended  for  the  people  of  Treves 
made  the  deepest  impression.  Stung  by  that 
idea,  they  pressed  forward  to  Agrippina;  they 
entreated  her  to  stay  ;  they  opposed  her  pas- 
sage; they  ran  in  crowds  to  Germanicus,  im- 
ploring him  not  to  let  her  depart.  The  prince. 
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still  warm  with  mixed  emotions  of  grief  and  book 
indignation,  addressed  them  in  the  followins^  v^-v-^ 

^  ^    A.  U.C. 

manner :  ^c?. 


A.D. 
14. 


XLII.  "  My  ^^dfe  and  child  are  ever  dear 
'  to  me,  but  no  more  so  than  my  father  (aj 
^  and  the  commonwealth.     But  the  emperor 

*  will  be  safe  in  his  own  imperial  dignity,  and 

*  the  commonwealth  has  other  armies  to  fight 

*  her  battles.     For  my  wife  and  children,  if 

*  from  their  destruction  you  might  derive  ad- 
^  ditional  glory,  I  could  yield  them  up  a  sa- 
^  crifice  in  such  a  cause :  at  present,  I  remove 

*  them  firom  the  rage  of  frantic  men.  If 
'  horrors  are  still  to  multiply,  let  my  blood 
'  glut  your   fury.      The   great-grandson   of 

*  Augustus,  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  Ti- 
'  berius,  need  not  be  left  to  fill  the  measure 

*  of  your  iniquity.     Without  that  horrible 

*  catastrophe  the  scene  of  guilt  may  end. 
'  But  let  me  ask  you,  in  these  last  few  days 
'  what  have  you  not  attempted  ?  What  have 
^  you  left  unviolated  ?  By  what  name  shall  I 
'  now  address  you  ?  Shall  I  call  you  soldiers  ? 

*  Soldiers!  who  have  dared  to  besiege  the 

*  son  (b)  of  your  emperor !  who  have  made 

*  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  entrenchments ! 
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"  Can  I  call  you  citizens?  Citizens!  who  have 
"  trampled  under  your  feet  the  authority  of 
*'  the  senate ;  who  have  violated  the  most 
*'  awful  sanctions,  even  those  which  hostile 
"  states  have  ever  held  in  respect,  the  rights 
"  of  ambassadors,  and  the  law  of  nations ! 


Julius  Caesar  by  a  single  word  was  able 
to  quell  a  mutiny :  he  spoke  to  the  men  who 
*'  resisted  his  authority ;  he  called  them  Ro^ 
*'  mans  (cj,  and  they  became  his  soldiers, 
"  Augustus  shewed  himself  to  the  legions 
"  that  fought  at  Actium,  and  the  majesty  of 
"  his  countenance  awed  them  into  obedience. 
"  The  distance  between  myself  and  those  il- 
"  lustrious  characters,  I  know  is  great ;  and 
"  yet,  descended  from  them,  with  their  blood 
"  in  my  veins,  I  should  resent  with  indignation 
*'  a  parallel  outrage  from  the  soldiers  of  SjTia, 
"  or  of  Spain :  and  will  you,  ye  men  of  tlie 
'^  first  legion,  who  received  your  colours  from 
"  the  hand  of  Tiberius ;  and  jou,  ye  men  oi 
"  the  twentieth,  his  fellow  warriors  in  the  field, 
"  his  companions  in  so  many  victories,  will 
"  you  thus  requite  him  for  all  the  favours  so 
*^  graciously  bestowed  upon  you  ?  From  every 
'*  pther  quarter  of  the  empire  Tiberius  has 
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*^  received   nothing  but  joyful   tidings:  and  book 
**  must  I  wound  his  ear  with  the  news  of  your  ^^^^ — ' 

;;  A.  U.  C. 

"  revolt  ?  Must  he  hear  from  me,  that  neither    7^!; 

A.  D. 

"  the  soldiers  raised  by  myself,  nor  the  vete-  ^^* 
**  rans,  who  fought  under  him,  are  willing  to 
"  own  his  authority  ?  Must  he  be  told  that 
neither  dismissions  from  the  service,  nor 
money  lavishly  granted,  can  appease  the 
fury  of  ungrateful  men?  Must  I  inform  him, 
"  that  here  the  centurions  are  murdered ;  that, 
**  in  this  camp,  the  tribunes  are  driven  from 
"  their  post;  that  here  the  ambassadors  of 
"  Rome  are  detained  as  prisoners?  That  the 
"  entrenchments  present  a  scene  of  slaughter  ? 
"  That  rivers  are  discoloured  with  our  blood  ? 
"  and  that  a  Roman  general  leads  a  precarious 
"  life,  at  the  mercy  of  men  inflamed  with  epi- 
*'  demic  madness  ? 

XLIIL  ''  Why,  the  other  day,  when  I 
''  endeavoured  to  address  you,  why  was  the 
"  sword  which  I  aimed  at  my  breast,  why  in 
''  that  moment  was  it  wrested  from  me  ?  Oh ! 
"  my  mistaken  friends  !  The  man  who  pre- 
"  sented  his  sword,  dealt  more  kindly  by  me. 
"  I  could  then  have  closed  my  eyes  in  peace. 
"  I  should  not  have  lived  to  see  the  dissrrace 
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"  of  the  legions,  and  all  the  horrors  that  fbl- 
"  lowed.  After  my  death,  you  would  have 
"  chosen  another  general,  regardless  indeed  of 
"  my  unhappy  lot,  but  still  of  spirit  to  revenge 
"  the  massacre  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions. 
"  May  that  revenge  be  still  reserved  for  the 
"  Roman  sword ;  and  may  the  gods  withhold 
*'  from  the  Belgic  states,  though  now  they 
"  court  the  opportunity,  the  vast  renow^n  of 
"  vindicating  the  Roman  name,  and  humbling 
"  the  pride  of  the  German  nations !  and  may 
"  thy  departed  spirit,  adored  Augustus !  who 
*^  now  art  ranked  among  the  gods ;  and  may 
thy  image  (a),  Drusus,  my  ever  honoured 
father !  may  thy  memory  inspire  these  un- 
happy men,  whom  I  now  see  touched 
"  with  remorse !  May  your  active  energy  blot 
"  out  the  disgrace  that  sits  heavy  upon  them ; 
"  and  may  the  rage  of  civil  discord  discharge 
"  itself  on  the  enemies  of  Rome !  And 
**  you,  my  fellow-soldiers!  whom  I  behold 
"  with  altered  looks,  whose  hearts  begin  to 
**  melt  with  sorrow  and  repentance,  if  you 
"  mean  to  preserve  the  ambassadors  of  the 
"  senate;  if  you  intend  to  remain  faithful  to 
"  your  prince,  and  to  restore  my  wife  and 
*'  children ;  detach  yourselves  at  once  from 
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"the  contagion  of  guilty  men;    withdraw  book 
**  liom  the  seditious :  that  act  will  be  a  i)roof  ^-^v^^ 

.     ^       .        A.  U.  C. 

**  of  your  remorse,  an  earnest  of  returning  vir-    ^«J^ 
"tue."  1^* 

XLIV.  The  soldiers  were  appeased  by 
this  ^harangue.  They  acknowledged  their 
guilt,  and  the  justice  of  the  reproofl  In  a 
suppliant  tone  they  entreated  Germanicus  to 
select  for  punishment  the  most  obnoxious ;  to 
pardon  the  weakness  of  men  drawn  into  error, 
and  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  They  re- 
quested that  his  wife  might  be  recalled ;  and 
that  his  son,  the  darling  of  the  camp,  might 
not  be  sent  a  hostage  to  the  states  of  Gaul. 
Agrippina  being  then  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, and  the  winter  season  approaching, 
Germanicus  judged  it  best  to  let  her  proceed 
on  her  journey.  His  son,  he  said,  should 
once  more  appear  amongst  them.  What  re- 
mained to  be  done  he  leit  to  themselves. 

The  soldiers  were  now  incited  by  new  senti- 
ments, and  passions  unfelt  before  :  they  seized 
the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition,  and  delivered 
them,  loaded  with  irons,  to  Caius  Cetronius, 
who  commanded  the  first  legion.     By  that 
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BOOK  officer  the  delinquents  were  brought  to  imme- 
diate j  ustice.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  as 
follows :  The  legions  under  arms  were  ranged 
round  the  tribunal :  the  criminal  was  set  up  to 
public  view  ;  if  the  general  voice  pronounced 
him  guilty,  he  was  thrown  headlong  down, 
and  put  to  instant  death.  In  this  mode  of 
punishment  the  soldier  concurred  with  ardour; 
by  shedding  the  blood  of  others,  he  thought 
his  own  guilt  was  expiated.  The  measure, 
however  violent,  received  no  check  from  Ger- 
manicus.  What  was  done  had  no  sanction 
from  his  orders.  The  cruelty  began  with  the 
soldiers,  and  by  consequence  could  be  imputed 
to  no  one  else.  The  veterans  followed  the 
example,  and  in  a  few  days  afterw'^ards  were 
ordered  to  march  into  Rhaetia,  under  colour 
of  defending  the  province  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Suevians;  but  in  truth,  to  remove  therrl 
from  a  camp  polluted  by  rebellion,  and  in  the 
end  made  savage  by  the  horrors  of  military 
execution.  A  strict  review  of  the  centurions 
was  the  first  care  of  Germanicus.  They  were 
all  cited  before  him;  each  in  persoil  gave  irt 
his  name,  his  rank,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the 
length  of  his  services,  the  actions  in  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself,  and  the  military 
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honours  (a)  which  he  had  obtained.     If  the  book 
tribunes,  or  the  legion  in  general,  reported  in 
his  favour,  he  preserved  his  station;  if  taxed 
by  the  general  voice  with  avarice  or  cruelty, 
he  was  discharged  from  the  service. 

XLV.  Order  and  tranquillity  were  in  this 
manner  restored ;  but  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  at  a  place  called  Vetera  (a),  riot  and 
disorder  still  subsisted.  The  fifth  and  twenty- 
first  legions  were  there  in  winter  quarters. 
In  the  late  commotions  these  men  were  the 
first  and  most  active  incendiaries.  The  worst 
and  blackest  crimes  were  by  them  committed; 
and  now,  when  the  storm  was  in  appearance 
over,  they  still  retained  their  former  ferocity, 
unreclaimed  by  the  penitence  of  others,  and 
undismayed  by  the  fate  of  those  who  had  suffer- 
ed death.  To  meet  this  new  alarm,  Germa- 
nicus  resolved  to  equip  his  fleet,  and  with  the 
auxiliary  forces  to  sail  down  the  Rhine,  in 
order,  if  the  mutiny  still  subsisted,  to  crush  it 
at  once  by  force  of  arms. 

XLV  I.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time, 
where  the  issue  of  the  commotions  in  lUyricum 
was  yet  unknown,  advice  was  received  of  the 
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BOOK  disorders  that  broke  out  in  Gennany.     The 
city  was  thrown  into  consternation.     All  ex- 
claimed   against   the    conduct   of  Tiberius. 
"  To  amuse  the  senate  and  the  people,  both 
helpless,  void  of  spirit,  and  disarmed,  was 
the  sole  drift  of  the  emperor.     The  flame  of 
"  discord  was  in  the  mean  time  kindled  up 
"  by  the  distant  armies ;  and  two  young  rrten 
'*  who  had  neither  experience,  nor  sufficient 
^*  authority,  were  sent  in  vain  to  quell  the  in- 
"  surrection.     Why  did  not  Tiberius  set  out 
"  in  person  upon  the  first  alarm  ?  The  occa- 
*'  sion  called  for  his  presence.     At  the  sight 
"  of  him,  who  had  gained  renown  in  war, 
"  and  was  moreover  the  fountain  of  rewards 
"  and  punishments,  the  malecontents  would 
*'  have  laid  down  their  arms.     Augustus  (a)^ 
"  though  in  the  decline  of  life,  could  make  a 
"  progress  into  Germany;  and  shall  Tiberius, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  days,  content  himself 
with  the  vain  parade  of  attending  the  senate, 
there  to  amuse  himself  with  petty  disputes, 
"  to  cavil  about  words,  and  wrangle  with  the 
*' fathers?    Enough  was  done  at   Rome  to 
*'  establish  his  system  of  slavery,  and  despotic 
"  power.     Measures  should  now  be  taken  to 
"  curb  the  spirit  of  the  legions,  and  teach  them 
*'  to  endure  the  leisure  of  repose." 
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XLVIL  Tiberius  heard  the  murmurs  of  book 

I. 

discontent,  but  remained  inflexible.     To  keep 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  neither  hazard 
his  own  safety,  nor  that  of  the  empire,  was 
his  fixed  resolution.     A  crowd  of  reflections 
filled  him  with  anxiety.     The  German  army 
was  superior  in  strength;  that  in  Pannonia 
was  the  nearest:  the  former  had  great  re- 
sources in  Gaul,  and  Italy  lay  open  to  the 
latter.     To  which  should  he  give  the  prefer- 
ence ?  If  he  visited  one,  the  other  might  take 
umbrage.     By  sending  his  sons,  he  held  the 
balance  even,  and  neither  could  be  jealous. 
It  was  besides  his  maxim,  that  the  imperial 
dignity  should  not  be  suffered  to  tarnish  in 
the  eye  of  the  public.     What  is  seen  at  a 
distance,  is  most  respected.     If  Drusus  and 
Germanicus  reserved  some  points  for  the  con- 
sideration of  their  father,  the  inexperience  of 
youth  would  be  a  sufficient  apology.    Should 
the  mutineers   persist  with   obstinacy,   there 
would  still  be  time  for  the  prince  to  interpose, 
and  either  by  rigour,  or  conciliating  measures, 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline.     If  he  went 
in  person,  and  the  insurgents  spurned  his  au- 
thority, what  resource  was  left  ? — These  con- 
siderations had  their  weight ;  and  yet,  to  have 
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BOOK  the  appearance  of  being  willing  to  face  his  ar- 
mies was  part  of  his  policy.     He  played  this 
game  so  well,  that  he  seemed  every  day  upon 
the  point  of  leaving  Rome  (a).     He  settled 
his  train  of  attendants,  ordered  his  camp  equi- 
page, equipped  his  fleets ;  still  contriving,  by 
specious  pretences,  to  give  a  colour  to  delay. 
The  Avinter  season,  he  said,  was  near  at  hand, 
and  the  weight  of  affairs  at  Rome  claimed 
his  attention.     The  most  discerning  were  for 
some  time  the   dupes  of  his   dissimulation. 
The  people  were  much  longer  amused,  and 
the  provinces  were  the  last  to  see  through  the 
delusion. 

XLVHI.  Germanicus  in  the  mean  time 
was  ready,  with  his  collected  force,  to  act 
against  the  rebel  legions.  He  was  willing, 
notwithstanding,  to  suspend  his  operations,  till 
time  should  shew  whether  the  late  example 
had  wrought  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  to  sub- 
mission, and  a  due  sense  of  their  duty.  With 
this  intent,  he  sent  dispatches  to  Coecina,  to 
inform  that  officer,  that  he  was  advancing  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  resolved,  if  jus- 
tice was  not  previously  executed,  to  put  the 
whole  body  to  the  sword.     Caecina  comma- 
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nicated,  in  a  confidential  manner,  his  secret  book 
instructions  to  the  standard-bearers,  to  the  in- 
ferior officers,  and  such  of  the  private  men  as 
were  known  to  be  well  affected.  He  recom- 
mended to  them  to  avert  the  danger  that  hung 
over  the  legions,  and  in  good  time  to  secure 
their  lives.  In  times  of  peace,  he  said,  there 
is  always  leisure  to  investigate  the  truth,  and 
separate  the  man  of  merit  from  the  turbulent 
and  seditious :  but  war  knows  no  distinction 
of  cases;  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  fall  in 
one  promisguous  carnage. 

The  officers,  thus  instructed,  sounded  the 
common  men ;  and,  finding  the  greatest  part 
well  affected,  agreed,  at  an  hour  approved  of 
by  Csecina,  to  fall  with  sudden  fury  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  mutiny.  Having  concerted 
their  measures,  at  a  signal  given  they  began 
the  attack.  They  rushed  sword  in  hand  into 
the  tents  (a),  and  without  mercy  butchered 
their  comrades,  who  little  thought  they  were 
so  near  their  end.  A  dreadful  slaughter  folr 
lowed ;  no  cause  assigned,  and  no  explanation 
given.  Except  the  authors  of  the  measure^ 
no  man  knew  from  what  motive  the  assault 
proceeded,  or  where  it  would  end. 
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XLIX.  In  the  civil  wars  recorded  in  his- 
tory, we  no  where  find  a  scene  of  horror  hke 
the   present.     No  battle  was  fought ;  there 
was  no  assault  from  an  adverse  camp :  in  the 
same  tents,  where  the  day  saw  them  eat  their 
meal  in  peace,  and  the  night  laid  them  down 
to  rest,  comrades  divide  against  their  fellows ; 
darts  and  javelins  are  thrown  with  sudden 
fury ;    uproar  and  confusion   follow ;   shouts 
and  dying   groans   resound  throughout  the 
camp;  a  scene  of  blood  is  laid;  wretches  ex- 
pire, and  the  reason  remains  unknown.     The 
event  is  left  to  chance.    Men  of  worth  and  ho- 
nour perished  in  the  fray;  for  the  guilty,  find- 
ing themselves  the  devoted  objects,  snatched 
up  their  arms,  and  joined  the  better  cause. 
Csecina  remained  a  tame  spectator;  no  officer, 
no  tribune  attempted  to  stop  the  wild  com- 
motion.    The  fury  of  the  soldiers  had  its  free 
career ;  and  vengeance  rioted  in  blood,  even 
to  satiety.     Germanicus  in  a  short  time  after 
entered  the  camp.     He  saw  a  tragic  spectacle ; 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  called  it  a  massacre, 
not  an  act  of  justice.     He  ordered  the  dead 
bodies  to  be  burnt.     The  fury  of  the  soldiers 
had   not  yet  subsided:  in   the  agitation   of 
their  minds  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the 
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enemy,  in  order  to  expiate  by  the  blood  of  the  book 
Barbarians  the  desolation  they  had  made. 
The  shades  of  their  slaughtered  friends  could 
not  be  otherwise  appeased :  when  their  breasts 
were  gashed  with  honourable  wounds,  atone- 
ment would  then  be  made.  Germanicus 
embraced  the  opportunity;  and  throwing  a 
bridge  over  the  river  (a),  advanced  with  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  legionary  soldiers, 
six-and-twenty  cohorts  of  the  allies,  and  eight 
squadrons  of  horse  ;  all  free  from  disaffection, 
and  during  the  late  commotions  strict  obser- 
vers of  discipline. 

L.  The  Gfermans,  posted  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, exulted  in  full  security.  They  saw 
with  pleasure  the  cessation  of  arms  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Augustus ;  and  the  revolt  of 
the  legions  inspired  them  with  fresh  courage. 
The  Romans,  by  a  forced  march,  passed  the 
Caesian  forest  (^«j;  and  having  levelled  part 
of  the  rampart  (b)  formerly  begun  by  Tibe- 
rius, pitched  their  tents  on  the  spot.  In  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  camp,  they  threw  up  en- 
trenchments. The  flanks  were  fortified  with 
a  pile  of  trees,  hewn  down  for  the  purpose. 
Their  way  from  that  place  lay  through  a 
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BOOK  gloomy  forest :  but  of  two  roads,  which  was 
most  eligible,  was  matter  of  doubt ;  whether 
the  (cj  shortest  and  most  frequented,  or  ano- 
ther more  difficult,  and  seldom  attempted,  but 
for  that  reason  unsuspected  by  the  enemy. 
The  longest  road  was  j)referred.  The  army 
pushed  on  with  vigour.  The  scouts  had 
brought  intelligence  that  the  approaching 
night  was  a  festival,  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
Barbarians  with  joy  and  revelry.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  Ca^cina  had  orders 
to  advance  with  the  light  cohorts,  and  clear  a 
passage  through  the  woods.  The  legions  fol- 
lowed at  a  moderate  distance.  The  brightness 
of  the  night  favoured  their  design.  They  ar- 
rived, with  rapid  expedition,  at  the  villages  of 
the  Marsians  fdj,  and  without  delay  formed 
a  chain  of  posts,  to  inclose  the  enemy  on  every 
side.  The  Barbarians  were  sunk  in  sleep 
and  wine,  some  stretched  on  their  beds,  others 
at  full  length  under  the  tables;  all  in  full  se- 
curity, without  a  guard,  without  posts,  and 
without  a  sentinel  on  duty.  No  appearance 
of  war  was  seen  ;  nor  could  that  be  called  a 
peace,  which  was  only  the  effect  of  savage 
riot,  the  languor  of  a  debauch. 
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LI.  Germanicus,  to  spread  the  slaughter  book 
as  Avide  as  possible,  divided  his  men  into  four 
battalions.     The  country,  fifty  miles  round, 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  no  com- 
passion for  sex  or  age ;  no  distinction  of  places, 
holy  or  profane;  nothing  was  sacred.     In  the 
general  ruin  the  Temple  of  Tanfan  (a J,  which 
was  held  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  highest  ve- 
neration, was  levelled  to  the  ground.     Dread- 
ful as  the  slaughter  was,  it  did  not  cost  a  drop 
of  Roman  blood.     Not  so  much  as  a  wound 
was  received.     The  attack  was  made  on  the 
Barbarians  sunk  in  sleep,  dispersed  in  flight, 
unarmed,  and  incapable  of  resistance.    An  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  soon  reached  the  Bruc- 
terians,  the  Tubantes,  and  the  Usipetes.     In- 
flamed with  resentment,  those  nations  took  up 
arms ;  and  posting  themselves  to  advantage, 
isurrounded  the  woods  through  which  the  Ro- 
man army  was  to  pass.     Germanicus,  inforni- 
ed  of  their  motions,  marched  in  order  of  battle. 
Part  of  the  cavalry,   with  the  light  cohorts, 
formed  the  van ;  the  first  legion  followed,  to 
support  them ;  the   baggage  moved  in  the 
centre.     The   left  wing  was  closed   by  the 
twentjMirst  legion,  and  the  right  by  the  fifth. 
The  twentieth,  with  the  auxiliaries,  brought  up 
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BOOK  the  reaiv  The  Germans,  in  close  ambush, 
waited  till  the  army  stretched  into  the 
woods.  After  skirmishing  with  the  advanced 
party,  and  both  the  flanks,  they  fell  with  their 
whole  strength  upon  the  rear.  The  light  co- 
horts, unable  to  sustain  the  shock  of  a  close 
embodied  enemy,  were  thrown  into  disorder ; 
when  Germanicus,  riding  at  fiiU  speed  to  the 
twentieth  legion,  cried  aloud,  "  The  time  is 
come  when  you  may  efface,  by  one  brave 
exploit,  the  guilt  of  the  late  sedition :  charge 
with  courage,  and  you  gain  immortal  ho- 
nour." Roused  by  this  animating  strain,  the 
legion  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  at  the  first 
onset  broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
Barbarians  fled  to  the  open  plain :  the  Romans 
pursued  them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Mean- 
while the  van  of  the  arm}^  passed  the  limits  of 
the  forest,  and  began  to  throw  up  entrench- 
ments. From  that  time  the  march  was  un- 
molested. The  soldiers,  flushed  with  success, 
and  in  the  glory  of  this  expedition  losing  all 
memory  of  former  guilt,  were  sent  into  winter 
quarters. 

LII.  An  account  of  these  events  ariving  at 
Rome,  Tiberius  was  variously  affected.     He 
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receiv'ed  a  degree  of  pleasure,  but  it  was  a  book 
pleasure  mingled  with  anxiety.  That  the 
troubles  in  the  camp  were  at  an  end,  he  heard 
with  satisfaction ;  but  he  saw,  with  a  jealous 
spirit,  that  by  largesses,  and  dismissions  from 
the  service,  Germanicus  had  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  legions.  The  glory  of  his  arms 
was  another  circumstiince  that  touched  him 
nearly.  He  thought  fit,  notwithstanding,  to 
lay  the  whole  account  before  the  senate.  He 
expatiated  at  large  in  praise  of  Germanicus, 
but  in  terms  of  studied  ostentation,  too  elabo- 
rate to  be  thought  sincere.  Of  Drusus,  and 
the  issue  of  the  troubles  in  Illyricum,  he  spoke 
with  more  reserve;  concise,  yet  not  without 
energy.  The  concessions  made  by  Germa- 
nicus to  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  were  rati- 
fied in  every  article,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tended to  the  army  in  Pannonia. 

LHI.  In  the  course  of  the  year  died  Julia 
(a),  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On  account 
of  her  lascivious  pleasures,  she  had  been  for- 
merly banished  by  her  father  to  the  Isle  of 
Pandataria,  and  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  a 
city  on  the  streights  of  Sicily.  During  the 
life  of  her  sons  Caius  and  Lucius,  she  became 
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BO o K  the  wife  of  Tiberius,  and  by  the  haughtiness 
o'-v-^  of  her  carriasre  made  him  feel  that  she  thought 

A.  U.  C. 

767.    him  beneath  her  rank.     The  arrosrance  of  her 

A.  D.  .  ^ 

**  behaviour  was  the  secret  and  most  powerful 
motive  for  the  retreat^  which  that  prince  made 
to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.  At  his  accession  to 
the  empire,  when  he  was  master  of  the  Ro^ 
man  world,  he  saw  her  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
banished,  covered  with  infamy,  and,  after  the 
murder  of  Agrippa  Posthumus,  without  a  ray 
of  hope  to  comfort  her.  Yet  this  could  not 
appease  the  malice  of  Tiberius.  He  ordered 
her  to  be  starved  to  death ;  concluding  that, 
after  a  tedious  exile  at  a  place  remote,  a  lin- 
gering death  in  want  and  misery,  would  pass 
unnoticed. 

From  the  same  root  of  bitterness  sprung  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted  Sempronius 
Gracchus  (b) ;  a  man  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  possessed  of  talents,  and  adorned  with 
eloquence,  but  eloquence  viciously  applied.  By 
his  wit  and  rare  accomplishments  he  seduced 
the  affections  of  Julia,  even  in  the  life-time 
of  her  husband  Agrippa.  Nor  did  his  passion 
stop  there :  when  she  was  afterwards  married 
to  Tiberius,  he  was  still  a  persevering  adul- 
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terer,and  by  secret  artifices  poisoned  the  mind  book 
of  the  wife  against  her  husband.    The  letter  to  ^.^^-^ 

.  .  A.  U.  C. 

Augustus,  in  which  she  treated  the  character  Ve?.  * 
of  Tiberius  with  contempt,  was  generally  14.' 
thought  to  be  his  composition.  For  these 
oft'ences  he  was  banished  to  Cercina,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  passed  four- 
teen years  in  exile.  Soldiers  at  length  were 
sent  to  put  an  end  to  his  days.  The  assassins 
found  him  on  the  point  of  a  prominent  neck  of 
land,  with  a  countenance  fixed  in  sorrow  and 
despair.  As  soon  as  the  ruffians  approached, 
he  desired  a  short  delay,  that  he  might  write 
the  sentiments  of  a  dying  man  to  his  wife  Al- 
liaria.  Having  dispatched  that  business,  he- 
presented  his  neck  to  the  murderer's  stroke ; 
in  his  last  moments  worthy  of  the  Sempronian 
name.  His  life  was  a  series  of  degenerate 
actions.  The  assassins,  according  to  some 
historians,  were  not  hired  at  Rome,  but  sent 
fi*om  Africa  by  the  proconsul  Lucius  Aspre- 
nas,  at  the  instigation  of  Tiberius,  who  hoped 
to  throw  from  himself  the  load  of  guilt,  and 
fix  it  on  his  tools  of  power.  The  artifice  did 
not  succeed. 

LI  V.  In  the  course  of  this  year  was  fornied 
a  new  institution  of  religious  rites.    In  honour 
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BOOK  of  Augustus  a  list  of  priests  was  added  to  the 
sacerdotal  college,  in  imitation  of  the  order 
founded  in  ancient  times  by  Titus  Tatius,  to 
perpetuate  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Sa- 
bines.  To  create  this  new  sodality,  the  names 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  to  the  number 
of  one-and-twentj^,  were  drawn  by  lot;  and 
Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus, 
were  added.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
games  performed  this  year  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus, were  disturbed  by  violent  factions 
among  the  players  (a).  In  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  Maecenas,  that  passionate  admi- 
rer of  Bathyllus  the  comedian,  Augustus  had 
always  favoured  the  exhibition  of  pantomimes. 
He  had  himself  a  taste  for  those  amusements; 
and  by  mixing  with  the  diversions  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  thought  he  shewed  a  popular  con- 
descension. Tiberius  was  of  a  different  cha- 
racter :  but  the  minds  of  men,  softened  by 
luxury,  and  during  a  long  reign  dissolved  in 
pleasure,  could  not  easily  conform  to  that  au- 
sterity, which  suited  the  rigid  temper  of  the 
prince. 


A.U.C.       LV.  In  the  consulship  of  Drusus  Caesar 

768.  .  *■ . 

AD.    and  Caius  Norbanus,  a  triumph  was  decreed 
to  Germanicus,  though  the  war  was  not  yet 
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brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  prince  had  con-  book 
certed  his  plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing 
summer ;  but  he  thought  proper,  early  in  the 
s[)ring,  to  open  the  camj)aign,  by  a  sudden  ir- 
ruption into  the  temtories  of  the  Cattians;  a 
j)eoj)le  distracted  among  themselves  by  the  op- 
posite factions  of  Arminius  (a)  and  Segestes  ; 
the  former  famous  for  his  treachery  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  latter  for  unshaken  fidelity. 
Arminius  was  the  common  disturber  of  Ger- 
many ;  Segestes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  given 
repeated  proofs  of  his  pacific  temper.  When 
measures  were  taken  for  a  general  insuiTcc- 
tion,  he  discovered  the  conspiracy ;  and  dur- 
ing the  banquet  which  preceded  the  massacre 
of  Varus,  he  proposed  that  he  himself)  Armi- 
nius, and  other  chiefs,  should  be  seized,  and 
loaded  with  irons.  By  that  vigorous  measure 
he  was  sure  that  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  would  be  depressed  with  fear;  and, 
having  lost  their  chiefs,  none  would  dare  to 
rise  in  arms.  The  general,  of  course,  would 
have  leisure  to  discriminate  the  innocent  from 
the  guilty.  But  Varus  was  fated  to  perish, 
and  Arminius  struck  the  blow.  In  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  Segestes  was  compelled  by  the 
ardour  of  his  countrymen  to  take  up  arms. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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BOOK  He  still  however  retained  his  fonner  senti- 
ments. He  had,  besides,  motives  of  a  private 
nature :  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  promised 
in  marriage  to  another  chief,  was  ravished 
from  him  by  Arminius.  The  father  and  the 
son-in-law  were  by  consequence  inveterate  ene- 
mies; and  that  connection,  which  between 
persons  mutually  well  inclined  forms  the  ten- 
derest  friendship,  served  only  to  inflame  the 
animosity  of  the  two  contending  chiefs. 

LVI.  Encouraged  by  these  dissensions, 
Germanicus  appointed  Csecina  to  the  com- 
mand of  four  legions,  five  thousand  of  the  al- 
lies, and  the  German  recruits  lately  raised,  by 
hasty  levies,  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  He 
marched  himself  at  the  head  of  an  equal  le- 
gionary force,  and  double  the  number  of  auxi- 
liaries. On  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  formerly  built 
on  Mount  Taunus  (aj  by  his  father  Drusus, 
he  raised  a  fortification,  and  proceeded  by 
rapid  marches  against  the  Cattians.  To  se- 
cure his  retreat,  he  left  behind  him  Lucius 
Apronius,  with  orders  to  work  at  the  roads, 
and  embank  the  rivers.  The  dryness  of  the 
season,  uncommon  in  those  parts,  and  the  low 
bed  of  waters  in  the  rivers,  favoured  his  expe- 
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clition;  but,  before  his  return,  the  fall  of  heavy  book 
rains,  and  the  overflow  of  torrents,  might  lay 
the  country  under  water.  His  arrival  was  so 
little  expected  by  the  Cattians,  that  their  wo- 
men and  children  were  either  taken  prisoners, 
or  put  to  the  sword.  The  young  and  able- 
bodied  made  their  escape  by  swimming  across 
the  Adrana.  From  the  opposite  bank  they 
attempted  to  hinder  a  bridge  from  being 
thrown  over  the  river;  but  by  a  fierce  dis- 
charge from  the  engines,  and  a  volley  of  darts, 
they  were  driven  from  their  post.  They  offer- 
ed terms  of  peace,  but  without  success.  Num- 
bers submitted  at  discretion :  the  rest  abandon- 
ed their  villages,  and  fled  for  shelter  into  the 
woods.  The  country  round  was  laid  waste ; 
Mattium,  the  capital,  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
and  the  open  plains  w  ere  made  a  desert.  Gcr- 
manicus  marched  his  army  back  towards  the 
Rhine,  the  Barbarians  never  daring  to  harass 
the  rear,  as  is  their  practice,  when  pretending 
to  retreat  in  a  panic,  they  wheel  about  on 
a  sudden,  and  return  to  the  charge.  The 
Cheruscans  meditated  a  sudden  attack  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Cattians;  but  Caecina,  with  an 
army  of  observation,  spread  so  warm  an  alarm, 
that  the  enterprize  was  dro]3t.    The  Marsians, 
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BOOK  more  bold  and  desperate,  risqued  a  battle,  and 
were,  defeated. 

LVII.  Germanicus,  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, received  a  message  from  Segestes,  im- 
ploring protection  from  the  fiiry  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  held  him  closely  besieged.  Ar- 
minius  had  been  the  adviser  of  the  war,  and 
was  by  consequence  the  idol  of  the  people.  In 
a  nation  of  savages,  the  man  of  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent spirit  is  sure,  in  times  of  commotion,  to 
be  the  leading  demagogue.  Among  the  de- 
puties sent  to  Germanicus,  was  Segimund,  the 
son  of  Segestes ;  a  young  man  who,  in  the  year 
famous  for  the  revolt  of"  Germany,  was  made 
by  the  Romans  a  priest  of  the  Ubian  altar ; 
but  soon  after,  fired  by  the  zeal  that  roused 
his  whole  nation,  he  tore  off  his  sacred  vest- 
ments, and  went  over  to  his  countrymen. 
Conscious  of  this  offence,  he  hesitated  for 
some  time,  willing  to  decline  the  embassy; 
till  at  length,  encouraged  by  the  fame  of  Ro- 
man clemency,  he  obeyed  his  father*s  orders. 
He  met  with  a  gracious  reception;  and,  under 
a  proper  guard,  was  conducted  in  safety  to  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul.  Germanicus  thought  it  of 
moment  to  cliange  his  puri)Ose,  and  march 
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back  to  the  relief  of  Segestes.  He  no  sooner  book 
appeared  before  the  pla(x?,  than  the  enemy  was  ^^'v^-' 
attacked,  and  put  to  the  rout.  ^^^ 

15.* 

Segestes  was  set  at  hberty,  and  with  him  a 
numerous  train  of  relatives  and  faithful  fol- 
lowers ;  several  women  of  noble  birth ;  and,  in 
the  number,  the  daughter  of  Segestes  fa  J,  then 
married  to  Arminius.  In  her  deportment  no 
trace  appeared  of  her  father's  character:  she 
breathed  the  spirit  of  her  husband.  Not  a  tear 
was  seen  to  start ;  no  supplicating  tone  was 
heard ;  she  stood  in  pensive  silence ;  her  hands 
strained  close  to  her  bosom,  and  her  ej^es  fixed 
upon  her  womb,  then  pregnant  with  the  fi-uit 
of  her  marriage.  At  the  same  time  was 
brought  forth  a  load  of  spoils,  which,  in  the 
slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  fell  to  the 
share  of  those  who  now  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  arms.  What  chiefly  attracted  every 
eye,  was  Segestes  himself ;  his  stature  of  supe- 
rior size,  and  his  countenance  that  of  a  man 
w  ho  kncAv  neither  guilt  nor  fear.  He  spoke 
to  this  effect : 

LVni.  "  It  is  not  now  the  first  time 
"  that   Segestes  has  given  proofs  of  his  at- 
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BOOK  "  tachment  to  the  cause  of  Rome.     From  the 
"  moment  when  I  was  enrolled  a  citizen  by 
*'  the  deified  Augustus,  your  interest  has  been 
"  the  rule  of  my  conduct.     Your  friends  I 
"  embraced ;  your  enemies  were  mine.     In 
acting  thus,  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  treason 
to  my  country.    A  traitor  I  know  is  odious, 
even  to  those  who  profit  by  the  treason.     I 
**  have  been  your  friend,  because  I  thought 
the  interests  of  Germany  and  Rome  were 
interwoven  with  each  other;  I  have  been 
your  friend,  because  I  preferred  peace  to 
war.     Governed  by  these  principles,  I  ad- 
"  dressed  mvself  to  Varus,  who  commanded 
*'  your  armies;  before  his  tribunal,  I  exhibited 
an  accusation  against  Arminius,  the  ravisher 
of  my  daughter,  and  the  violator  of  public 
"  treaties.    But  sloth  and  irresolution  were  the 
**  bane  of  that  unfortunate  general.     From 
"  laws  enfeebled  and  relaxed  I  expected  no 
"  relief    I  therefore  desired,  earnestly  desired, 
"  that  Arminius,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy,  might  be  thrown  into  irons.     I 
did  not  except  myself     ^Vith  what  zeal  I 
"  pressed  the  measure,  witness  that  fatal  night, 
"  which  I  wish  had  been  my  last.     The  hor- 
"  rors  that  followed,  demand  our  tears :  they 
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"  cannot  be  justified.  Soon  after  that  tragic  book 
"  event,  I  confined  Arminius  in  chains ;  and 
"  from  his  faction  I  have  suffered,  in  my  turn, 
the  same  indignity.  Admitted  now  to  an 
inter\^ie\v  with  Germanicus,  I  prefer  ancient 
friendship  to  new  connections  ;  my  voice  is 
still  for  peace.  For  myself,  I  have  nothing 
in  view  :  my  honour  is  dear  to  me,  and  I 
*'  desire  to  repel  all  suspicion  of  perfidy.  I 
*'  would,  if  possible,  make  terms  for  my  coun- 
"  trymen,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  prefer  a 
"  well-timed  repentance  to  calamity  and  ruin. 
**  For  my  son,  and  the  errors  of  his  youth,  I 
am  an  humble  suppliant.  My  daughter,  in- 
deed, appears  before  you,  by  necessity,  not 
by  her  own  choice :  1  acknowledge  it.  It 
is  yours  to  decide  her  fate  :  it  is  yours  to 
*' judge  which  ought  to  have  most  influence, 
'*  her  husband,  or  her  father :  she  is  with  child 
'*  by  Arminius,  and  she  sprung  from  me." 
Germanicus,  in  his  usual  style  of  moderation, 
assured  him  that  his  children  and  relations 
should  be  protected  ;  as  to  himself,  he  might 
depend  upon  a  safe  retreat  in  one  of  the  old 
provinces.  He  then  marched  back  to  the 
Rhine ;  and  there,  by  the  direction  of  Tibe- 
rius, was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Impera- 
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BOOK  TOR.     The  wife  of  Arminius  was  delivered  of 
'-"'v-^  a  boy,  who  was  reared  and  educated  at  Ra- 

A.  U.  C.  ^' 

768.     venna  (a).     The  disasters  which  made  him 

AD.  ^      ^ 

1^-     afterwards  the  sport  of  fortune,  shall  be  related 
in  their  proper  place. 

LIX.  The  surrender  of  Segestes,  and  his 
gracious  reception  from  Germanicus,  being  in 
a  short  time  spread  throughout  Germany,  the 
feelings  of  men  were  various,  as  their  inclina- 
tions happened  to  be  for  peace  or  war.  Armi- 
nius, by  nature  fierce  and  enterprising,  seeing, 
in  this  juncture,  his  wife  for  ever  lost,  and  the 
child  in  her  womb  a  slave  before  its  birth,  felt 
himself  inflamed  with  tenfold  fury.  He  flew 
round  the  country  of  the  Cheruscans,  spread- 
ing the  flame  of  discord,  and  in  every  quarter 
rousing  the  people  to  revenge;  he  called  aloud 
to  arms,  to  arms  against  Segestes,  to  arms 
against  the  Romans.  He  spared  no  topic  that 
could  inflame  resentment.  ''  Behold,*'  he  cried, 
"  behold  in  Segestes  the  true  character  of  a 
**  father !  in  Germanicus  an  accomplished  ge- 
**  neral !  in  the  exploits  of  the  Roman  army, 
**  the  glory  of  a  warlike  nation  !  with  mighty 
'*  numbers  they  have  led  a  woman  into  capti- 
"  vity.     It  was  not  in  this  manner  that  Armi- 
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"  nius  dealt  with  them  :  three  legions,  and  as  book 
"  many  commanders,  lell  a  sacrifice  to  my  re- 
**  venge.  To  the  arts  of  traitors  I  am  astran- 
"  ger ;  I  Avage  no  war  with  women  big  with 
"  child.  My  enemies  are  M^orthy  of  a  soldier; 
"  I  declare  open  hostility,  and  sword  in  hand 
"  I  meet  them  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Survey  your  religious  groves :  the  Roman 
*'  banners  by  me  hung  up,  and  dedicated  to 
"  the  gods  of  our  country,  are  there  displayed; 
"  they  are  the  trophies  of  a  ictory.  Let  Se- 
"  gestes  fly  for  shelter  to  the  Roman  pro- 
"  vinces ;  let  him  enjoy  his  bank  on  the  side 
"  of  Gaul ;  and  let  him  there  meanly  crouch 
**  to  make  his  son  the  priest  of  a  foreign  altar. 
"  Posterity  will  have  reason  to  curse  his  me- 
"  mory;  future  ages  will  detest  the  man,  whose 
**  crime  it  is,  that  we  haye  seen,  between  the 
"  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  rods  and  axes,  the  Ro- 
"  man  habit,  and  the  Roman  arms.  To  other 
"  nations,  punishments  and  taxes  are  yet  un- 
"  known ;  they  are  hapj^y,  for  they  are  igno- 
"  rant  of  the  Romans.  We  have  bravely 
•*  thrown  off  the  yoke  ;  we  are  fi*ee  from  bur- 
"  thens:  and  since  Augustus  was  obliged  to 
*'  i-etreat,  that  very  Augustus  whom  his  coun- 
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BOOK  f<  try  men  have  made  a  god;  and  since  Tibe- 
rius, that  upstart  emperor,  keeps  aloof  from 
*'  Germany,  shall  we,  who  have  dared  nobly 
'*  for  our  liberties,  shrink  from  a  boy  void  of 
experience,  and  an  army  ruined  by  their 
own  divisions  ?  If  your  country  is  dear  to 
"  you,  if  the  glory  of  your  ancestors  is  near 
"  your  hearts,  if  liberty  is  of  any  value,  if  the 
"  enjoyment  of  your  natural  rights  is  prefer- 
"  able  to  new  masters  and  foreign  colonies, 
"  follow  Arminius.     I  will  marshal  you  the 
**  way  to  glory  and  to  freedom.     Segestes  has 
"  nothing  in  store   but  infamy,  chains,  and 
**  bondage.*' 

LX.  By  these  incendiary  speeches  all  Ger- 
many was  roused  to  action.  The  Cheruscans 
took  up  arms,  and  the  neighbouring  states  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Inguiomer,  a  man  long 
known,  and  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, declared  in  favour  of  Arminius:  he  was 
uncle  to  that  chieftain.  By  adopting  his  mea- 
sures, he  added  strength  to  the  confederacy. 
Germanicus  saw  the  impending  danger.  To 
cause  a  diversion,  and  avoid  the  united  strength 
of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  Caecina,  with  forty 
Roman  cohorts,  to  penetrate  into  the  territory 
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of  the  Bructerians,  as  far  as  the  river  Amisia.  book 
Pedo,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  directed  ^■^'^f^ 
to  march  along  the  confines  of  the  Frisians.    ^^^* 
Germanicus,  with  four  legions,  embarked  on     ^^' 
the  lakes  faj.     One  common  place  of  desti- 
nation was  appointed :  the  foot,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  fleet,  arrived  in  due  time.    The  Chau- 
cians  joined  the  Roman  army ;  the  Bructe- 
rians set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  abandoned 
their  countrv.     Lucius  Stertinius,  with  a  de- 
tachment  of  the  light  horse,  was  ordered  to 
pursue  the  fugitives.     That  officer  came  up 
with  the  enemy,  and  put  the  whole  body  to 
the  rout.     Amidst  the  slaughter  that  followed, 
some  of  the  soldiers  were  intent  on  plunder. 
Among  the  spoils  was  found  the  eagle  of  the 
nineteenth  legion,  lost  in  the  massacre  of  Va- 
rus.    The  army  pushed  on  with  vigour  to  the 
farthest  limit  of  the  Bructerians.     The  whole 
country   between  the  river  Amisia  and  the 
Luppia,  was  made  a  desert.     The  Romans 
were  now  at  a  small  distance  from  the  forest  of 
Teutoburgium  (h),  where  the  bones  of  Varus 
and  his  legions  were  said  to  be  still  unburied. 

LXI.  Touched  by  this  affecting  circum- 
stance, Gennanicus  resolved  to  pay  the  last 
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BOOK  human  office  to  the  reUcs  pf  that  unfortunate 
I. 

commander,  and  his  slaughtered  soldiers.  The 
same  tender  sentiment  diffused  itself  through 
the  army :  some  felt  the  touch  of  nature  for 
their  relations,  others  for  their  friends ;  and  all 
lamented  the  disasters  of  war,  and  the^vretched 
lot  of  human  kind.  Ca^cina  was  sent  forward 
to  explore  the  woods ;  where  the  waters  were 
out,  to  throw  up  bridges ;  and,  by  heaping 
loads  of  earth  on  the  swampy  soil,  to  secure  a 
solid  footing.  The  army  marched  through  a 
gloomy  solitude.  The  place  presented  an 
awful  spectacle,  and  the  memory  of  a  tragical 
event  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene.  The 
first  camp  of  Varus  appeared  in  view.  The 
extent  of  the  ground,  and  the  three  different 
inclosures  for  the  eagles  (a),  still  distinctlj^  seen, 
left  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  was  the  w  ork 
of  the  three  legions.  Farther  on  were  traced 
the  ruins  of  a  rampart,  and  the  hollow  of  a 
ditch  well  nigh  filled  up.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  where  the  few,  who  escaped  the 
general  massacre,  made  their  last  effort,  and 
perished  in  the  attempt.  The  plains  around 
were  white  with  bones,  in  some  places  thinly 
scattered,  in  others  lying  in  heaps,  as  the  men 
happened  to  fall  in  flight,  or  in  a  body  resisted 
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to  the  last.     Fragments  of  javelins,  and  the  book 
limbs  of  horses,  lav  scattered  about  the  field,  v-^-v^^ 

,  ,.  A,  U.  C. 

Human  skulls  were  seen  upon  the  trunks  of  ^es 
trees.  In  the  adjacent  woods  stood  the  savage  i^- 
altars  where  the  tribunes  and  principal  centu- 
rions were  offered  up  a  sacrifice  with  barbarous 
rites.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who  survived  that 
dreadful  day,  and  aflei^ards  broke  their  chains, 
related  circumstantially  several  particulars. 
*'  Here  the  commanders  of  the  legions  were 
**  put  to  the  sword :  on  that  spot  the  eagles 
"  were  seized.  There  Varus  received  his 
**  first  wound ;  and  this  the  place  where  he 
'*  gave  himself  the  mortal  stab,  and  died  by 
"  his  own  sword.  ^  onder  mound  was  the 
**  tribunal  from  which  Arminius  harangued 
*'  his  countrymen :  here  he  fixed  his  gibbets  ; 
*'  there  he  dug  the  funeral  trenches ;  and  in 
**  that  quarter  he  offered  every  mark  of  scorn 
**  and  insolence  to  the  colours  and  the  Roman 
'*  eagles." 

LXn.  Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
overthrow  of  Varus ;  and  now,  on  the  same 
spot,  the  Roman  army  collected  the  bones  of 
their  slaughtered  countrymen.  Whether  they 
were  burying  the  remains  of  strangers,  or  of 
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BOOK  their  own  friends,  no  man  knew :  all,  however, 
considered  themselves  as  performing  the  last 
obsequies  to  their  kindred,  and  their  brother 
soldiers.  While  employed  in  this  pious  office, 
their  hearts  were  torn  with  contending  pas- 
sions ;  by  turns  oppressed  with  grief,  and  burn- 
ing for  revenge.  A  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead  was  raised  with  turf.  Germanicus 
with  his  own  hand  laid  the  first  sod ;  discharg- 
ing at  once  the  tribute  due  to  the  legions,  and 
sympathizing  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
whole,  though  an  act  of  piety  to  the  slain,  was 
condemned  by  Tiberius.  The  malignity  of 
his  nature  led  him  to  misinterpret  the  actions 
of  Germanicus;  perhaps  he  was  apprehen- 
sive, that  the  view  of  a  field  covered  with  the 
unburied  limbs  of  a  slaughtered  army,  might 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  soldier,  and  add  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  enemy.  There  might  be  an- 
other reason  for  his  displeasure.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  a  general,  invested  with  the  office 
of  augur,  and  other  religious  functions,  ought 
not  to  assist  at  the  performance  of  fiineral 
rites. 

LXIIL  Germanicus  pressed  forward,  by 
rapid  marches,  in  pursuit  of  Arminius,  who 
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fled  before  him,  taking  advantage  of  the  de-  book 
files,  and  difficult  parts  of  the  country.  Having  v^*-v^ 
overtaken  the  Barbarians,  and  seeing  his  op-    768,  ' 
portunity,  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance     is/ 
on  the  open  plain,  and  dislodge  the  enemy. 
Arminius  drew  up  his  men  in  close  compacted 
ranks,  and  feigning  a  retreat  to  the  forest,  sud- 
denly wheeled  about;  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  the  signal  to  the  troops  that  lay  ambush- 
ed in  the  woods,  to  rush  out,  and  begin  the 
attack.     The   Roman  cavalry,   struck  with 
surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new 
army,  were  thrown  into  disorder.     They  fell 
back  upon  the  cohorts  sent  to  support  them, 
and  a  general  consternation  followed.     The 
Barbarians  pursued  their  advantage ;  and  had 
well  nigh  driven  the  Romans  into  a  morass, 
well  known  to  themselves,  but  impracticable 
to  strangers,  when  Germanicus  came  up  with 
the  legions  in  order  of  battle.     At  the  sight  of 
a  regular  force,  the  Germans  were  struck  with 
terror.    The  broken  ranks  of  the  Romans  had 
time  to   rally.     Nothing  decisive   followed. 
Both  armies  parted  upon  equal  terms :  Ger- 
manicus marched  back  to  the  river  Amisia, 
and  with  his  legions  sailed  across  the  lakes. 
Part  of  the  cavalry  had  orders  to  file  along  the 
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BOOK  sea-coast,  and  by  a  winding  march  return  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Caecina,  at  the  head  of  his  own  division, 
marched  through  a  country  of  which  he  was 
not  ignorant.  He  had  directions  to  pass  the 
long  bridges  (a)  with  all  possible  expedition. 
The  place  so  called  is  a  narrow  causew^ay, 
constructed  formerly  by  Lucius  Domitius.  It 
stretches  a  great  length  of  way  between  tw  o 
prodigious  marshes.  The  country  round  is 
one  vast  fen,  in  some  parts  covered  with  a 
deep  and  slimy  mud,  in  others  with  a  tenacious 
heavy  clay,  intersected  frequently  by  rapid 
torrents.  A  thick  forest,  rising  at  some  dis- 
tance on  a  gradual  acclivity,  inclosed  the  w^hole 
scene,  and  formed  a  kind  of  amphitheatre.  Ar- 
minius,  who  knew  the  course  of  the  countrj^, 
made  a  forced  march,  and  took  post  in  the 
woods,  before  the  Romans,  encumbered  with 
arms  and  heavy  bagagge,  arrived  at  the  place. 
Caecina  found  a  double  difficulty.  The  bridges, 
ruined  by  time,  were  to  be  repaired ;  and  the 
enemy  at  the  same  time  was  to  be  repulsed.  He 
judged  it  necessary  to  pitch  his  camp ;  as  in  that 
situation  a  sufficient  number  might  work  at  the 
causeway,  while  the  rest  were  held  in  readiness 
to  engage  the  enemy. 
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LXIV.  The  Barbarians  made  a  vigorous  book 
effort  to  force  the  outposts,  and  penetrate  to  ^-'-v-*^ 
the  men  working  at  the  intrenchments.  They  '^^^ 
rushed  forward  with  impetuous  fury,  they  ^^* 
wheeled  about  to  the  flanks,  they  returned  to 
charge  in  front.  A  mingled  shout  arose  from 
the  labourers  and  the  combatants.  All  things 
seemed  to  conspire  against  the  Romans  :  the 
slimy  soil,  if  the  men  stood  still,  sunk  under 
them ;  if  thej-  advanced,  it  was  too  slipper}^  for 
their  feet.  The  weight  of  the  soldiers'  armour, 
and  the  depth  of  water,  made  the  manage- 
ment of  the  javelins  almost  impracticable. 
The  Cheruscans,  on  the  contrar}^  were  fight- 
ing in  their  own  element ;  they  were  used  to 
fens  and  marshes ;  their  stature  was  large,  and 
their  spears  of  a  length  to  wound  at  a  distance. 
The  legions  began  to  give  way,  when  night 
came  on,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unequal  con 
llict.  The  Barbarians  were  too  much  flushed 
with  success  to  complain  of  fatigue,  or  to  think 
of  rest.  D uring  the  night  they  cut  a  channel 
for  the  waters,  and  from  the  neighbouring  hills 
let  down  a  deluge  into  the  valley.  The  plains 
were  laid  under  water ;  and  the  half-finished 
works  being  carried  away  by  the  flood,  the 
soldier  saw  that  his  labour  was  to  begin  again, 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Caecina  had  been  forty  years  in  the  sen  ice. 
A  man  of  his  experience,  who  had  known  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  was  not  to  be  disconcerted. 
He  saw,  between  the  moi^ss  and  the  hills,  a 
plain  of  solid  ground,  large  enough  for  a  small 
army.  To  that  spot,  having  weighed  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  judged  it  his  best  expedient  to 
send  the  wounded  with  the  heavy  baggage, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  confine  the  Germans 
in  their  woods.  For  this  purpose  he  stationed 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  one- 
and-twentieth  in  the  left ;  the  first  legion  led 
the  van,  and  the  twentieth  brought  up  the 
rear. 

LXV.  The  night  in  both  camps  was  busy 
and  unquiet,  but  from  different  causes.  The 
Barbarians  passed  their  time  in  jollity  and 
carousing ;  warlike  songs  and  savage  bowlings 
kept  a  constant  uproar,  while  the  woods  and 
valleys  rung  with  the  hideous  sound.  In  the 
Roman  camp  the  scene  was  different:  pale 
gleaming  tires  were  seen ;  no  sound,  save  that 
of  low  and  hollow  murmurs ;  the  soldiei-s  lay 
extended  at  length  under  the  palisades,  or 
wandered  from  tent  to  tent,  fatigued  and 
weary,  j  et  scarce  aA\'ake.     Ceecina  was  dis- 
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turbcd  by  a  terrible  dream:  he  thoiisfht  that  book 

.  .  ^  .  ,  I- 

Quiiitilius  Varus  emersed  from  the  fens;  and  ^^v-^ 

.  .  .  A.  U.  C. 

calling  upon  him  to  follow,  waved  his  hand  to  ^^^* 
point  the  way.  Unwilling  to  obey  the  sum-  ^^* 
mons,  Caecina  pushed  the  phantom  from  him. 
At  break  of  day,  the  legions,  which  had  been 
stationed  in  the  wings,  through  fear,  or  a  spirit 
of  mutiny,  abandoned  their  post,  and  seized  a 
piece  of  solid  ground  beyond  the  morass.  Ar- 
minius,  though  the  opportunity  was  fair,  did 
not  embrace  it :  but  soon  after,  seeing  the  bag- 
g-age  fast  in  the  mud,  or  in  the  ditches,  the  sol- 
diers gathering  round  in  tumult  and  disorder; 
the  eagles  in  confusion ;  and,  as  in  such  cases 
always  happens,  each  man  acting  for  himself, 
and  deaf  to  the  command  of  his  officers ;  he 
ordered  his  men  to  make  a  vigorous  onset,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  advanced,  "  Behold  Varus  and 
^^  his  legions !  their  fate  once  more  has  given 
^' them  to  our  swords/' 

He  charged  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band ; 
and,  by  gashing  and  mangling  the  horses, 
made  a  dreadful  havoc.  Goaded  by  wounds, 
and  not  able  to  keep  their  legs  on  a  slimy  soil, 
which  was  made  still  more  slippery  by  the  ef- 
fusion of  their  own  blood,  those  animals  ia 

o2 
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BOOK  their  fury  threw  their  riders,  overturned  all  in 
'^'^ip^  their  way,  and  trampled  under  their  feet  the 
^68.     wretches  that  lay  on  the  ground.     The  chief 
^^-     distress  was  round  the  eagles :  to  support  them 
under  a  heavy  volley  of  darts  was  difficult,  and 
to  fix  them  in  the  swampy  ground  impossible. 
Caicina,  exerting  himself  with  undaunted  vi- 
gour to  sustain  the  ranks,  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him.     The  Barbarians  were  ready  to 
surround  him,  if  the  first  legion  had  not  come 
up  to  his  assistance.     At  length  the  rage  for 
plunder,  natural  to  savages,  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  dry.     Intent  on  booty,  the  Germans 
desisted  from  the  fight.    The  Romans  seized 
their  advantage,  and  towards  the  close  of  day 
gained  a  station  on  the  solid  ground.     Their 
distress,  however,  was  not  at  an  end:  entrench- 
ments were  to  be  raised ;  earth  to  be  brought ; 
their  tools  for  digging  and  cutting  the  soil,  were 
lost ;  no  tents  for  the  soldiers;  no  medicine  for 
the  wounded  :  their  provisions  in  a  vile  condi- 
tion, deformed  with  filth  and  blood ;  a  night 
big  with  horror  hung  over  their  heads ;  and 
the  ensuing  day,  to  a  number  of  brave  and 
gallant  men,  might  prove  the  last.    The  spirit 
of  the  legions  sunk,  and  all  lamented  their 
condition. 
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LXVI.  It  happened,  in  the  course  of  the  book 
night,  that  a  horse  broke  loose ;  and,  scared  by 
the  noise  of  the  soldiers,  ran  wild  through  the 
camp,  trampling  down  all  that  came  in  his 
way.  This  accident  spread  a  general  panic. 
In  the  first  hurry  of  surprise,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  Germans  had  stormed  the 
entrenchments.  The  soldiers  rushed  to  the 
gates,  chiefly  to  that  called  the  Decuman  (aj, 
at  the  back  of  the  camp,  remote  from  the 
enemy,  and  the  most  likely  to  favour  their 
escape.  Caecina  knew  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm;  he  tried  to  recall  the  men  from  their 
error ;  he  commanded,  he  implored,  he  laid 
hold  of  numbers:  but  finding  all  without  ef- 
fect, he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  lay 
stretched  at  length  across  the  passage.  At 
the  sight  of  their  general  in  that  condition, 
the  men  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  outrage 
of  trampling  on  his  body.  In  that  interval, 
the  tribunes  and  centurions  convinced  the  men 
that  their  fears  were  without  foundation. 

LXVII.  C^ciNA  assembled  his  men  in 
the  part  of  the  camp  assigned  for  the  eagles. 
Having  commanded  silence,  he  explained  their 
situation,  and  the  necessity  that  called  upon 
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BOOK  them  to  act  like  men.     "  They  had  nothing 
*'  to  depend  upon  except  their  valour ;  but 
*'  their  valour  must  be  cool,  deliberate,  guided 
''  by  prudence.     Let  all  remain  within  the 
"  lines,  till  the  Barbarians,  in  hopes  of  carrj^- 
"  ing  the  works,  advance  to  the  assault.  Then 
"  will  be  the  time  to  sally  out.     By  one  brave 
*'  effort  they  might  open  a  passage  to  the 
'*  Rhine.     If   they   fled,  other  woods,    and 
"  deeper  fens,  remain  behind  ;  perhaps  more 
savage  enemies.     By  one  glorious  victory 
they  were  sure  of  gaining  every  advantage  ; 
honoured  bj^  their  country,  loved  by  their 
**  families,  and  applauded  by  the  whole  army.'* 
The  bright  side  of  the  military  life  being  thus 
held  forth,  he  said  nothing  of  the  reverse.  His 
next  care  was  to  select  a  body  of  his  bravest 
soldiers.     These  he  provided  with  horses,  as 
well  from  his  own  retinue,  as  from  those  of 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  without  favour  or 
partiality,  distinguishing  merit  only.  The  men 
thus  mounted  were  to  make  the  first  impres- 
sion on  the  enemy,  and  the  infantry  had  or- 
ders to  support  the  rear. 

LXVIII.    The  Germans,   in  the  mean 
time,  were  no  less  in  agitation    their  hopes  of 
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conquest,  the  love  of  plunder,  and  the  jarring  book 
counsels  of  their  chiefs,  distracted  every  mind.  ^^-^-^ 

mi  •  A.U.  C, 

The  measure  proposed  by  Arminius  was,  to     ^es^ 
let  the  Romans  break  up  their  camp,  and  sur-     ^^* 
round  them  again  in  the  narrow  defiles,  and  in 
the  bogs  and  marshes.  Inguiomer,  more  fierce 
and  violent,  and  for  that  reason  more  accept- 
able to  the  genius  of  Barbarians,  was  for  storm- 
ing the  camp :  it  would  be  carried  by  a  gene- 
ral assault ;  the  number  of  prisoners  would  be 
greater,  and  the  booty  in  better  condition. 
His  advice  prevailed.     At  the  point  of  day 
the  attack  began :  at  the  first  onset  the  Ger- 
mans levelled  the  fosse,   threw  in  heaps  of 
hurdles,  and  attempted  a  scalade.     The  ram- 
parts were  thinly  manned  ;  the  soldiers,  who 
shewed  themselves,  put  on  the  appearance  of 
a  panic.     The  Barbarians  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  works.     In  that  moment  the  signal  was 
given  to  the  cohorts;  clarions  and  trumpets 
sounded  through  the  camp;  the  Romans  in  a 
body,  and  with  one  general  shout,  rushed  on 
to  the  attack.     They  fell  upon  the  enemy  in 
the  rear;  crying  aloud,   as  they  advanced, 
*'  Here  are  no  woods,  no  treacherous  fens ;  we 
"  are  here  on  equal  ground,  and  the  gods  will 
'*  decide  between  us.'*     The  Barbarians  had 
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BOOK  promised  themselves  an  easy  conquest.     The 

^-^^ — '  affair,  they  imasrined,  would  be  with  a  handful 

A.  u.  c.      ,  -  ^ .  , 

768.  of  men ;  but  their  surprise  rose  in  proportion, 
^-5-  when  they  heard  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and 
saw  the  field  glittering  with  arms.  The  sud- 
den terror  magnified  their  danger.  To  be 
elated  with  success,  and  to  droop  in  adversity, 
is  the  genius  of  savage  nations.  A  dreadful 
slaughter  followed.  The  two  chiefs  betook 
themselves  to  flight ;  Arminius  unhurt,  and 
Inguiomer  dangerously  wounded.  No  quarter 
was  given  to  the  common  men.  The  pursuit 
continued  as  long  as  day-light  and  resentment 
lasted.  Night  coming  on,  the  legions  return- 
ed to  their  camp,  covered  with  new  wounds, 
and  their  provisions  no  better  than  the  day  be- 
fore :  but  health,  and  food,  and  vigour,  all 
things  were  found  in  victory. 

LXIX.  Meanwhile  a  report  was  spread 
roiuid  the  country,  that  the  Roman  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Germans,  flushed  with 
conquest,  were  pouring  down  to  the  invasion 
of  Gaul.  The  consternation  was  such,  that 
numbers  proposed  to  demolish  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhine.  Vile  as  the  project  was,  there 
were  men  who,  through   fear,   would   have 
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been  hardy  enough  to  carry  it  into  execution,  book 
if  Agrippina  had  not  prevented  so  foul  a  dis- 
grace. Superior  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
slie  took  upon  her,  with  an  heroic  spirit,  the 
functions  of  a  general  officer.  She  attended 
to  the  wants  of  the  men ;  she  distributed  clothes 
to  the  indigent,  and  medicines  to  the  sick. 
Pliny  faj  has  left,  in  his  history  of  the  wars 
in  Germany,  a  description  of  Agrippina,  at  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  reviewing  the  soldiers  as 
thev  returned,  and  with  thanks  and  cons^ratu- 
lations  applauding  their  valour.  This  con- 
duct alarmed  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius : 
*'  Such  active  zeal,"  he  said,  "  sprung  from 
*'  sinister  motives :  those  popular  virtues  had 
*'  not  for  their  object  the  enemies  of  Rome.. 
*'  The  soldiers  were  caressed  for  other  pur- 
"  poses.  What  remained  for  the  commander 
**  in  chief,  if  a  woman  can  thus  unsex  herself 
**  at  the  head  of  the  eagles  ?  She  reviews  the 
■'  legions,  and  by  largesses  draws  to  herself  the 
"  afiections  of  the  men.  Was  it  not  enough 
*'  for  her  ambition,  that  she  shewed  her  son 
"  to  the  army,  and  carried  him  from  tent  to 
**  tent,  in  the  uniform  of  the  common  soldier, 
**  with  the  title  of  Caesar  Caligula  ?  This  wo- 
**  man  towers  above  the  commanders  of  the 
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BOOK  ^'  legions,  and  even  above  their  general  officer. 
'*  She  can  suppress  an  insurrection,  though 
"  the  name  and  majesty  of  the  prince  makes 
*'  no  impression."  These  were  the  reflections 
that  planted  thorns  in  the  breast  of  Tiberius. 
By  the  arts  of  Sejanus,  the  malice  of  his  heart 
was  still  more  envenomed.  That  minister 
studied  the  character  of  his  master.  He  prac- 
tised on  his  passions,  and  had  the  skill  to  sow 
in  time  the  seeds  of  hatred,  which  he  knew 
would  work  in  secret,  and  at  a  distant  day 
break  out  with  collected  force. 

-  LXX.  Germanicus,  who  had  sailed  with 
the  legions,  thought  proper  to  lighten  his  ships, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  fit  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Northern  seas,  full  of  sand  banks, 
and  often  dangerous  both  at  the  flood  and  the 
tide  of  ebb.  With  this  view,  he  disembarked 
the  second  and  the  fourteenth  legions,  and  put 
them  under  the  command -of  Publius  Vitel- 
lius  (aj,  with  directions  to  pursue  their  way 
over  land.  Vitellius  had  at  first  a  dry  shore  ; 
but  the  wind  blowing  hard  from  the  north,  and 
the  waves,  as  usual  at  the  equinox,  rolling  with 
a  prodigious  swell,  the  soldiers  were  carried 
away  by  the  torrent.     The  country  was  laid 
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under  water.   The  sea,  the  shore,  and  the  fields  book 
presented  one  vast  ex])anse.     The  depths  and 
shallows,  the  quicksands  and  the  solid  ground, 
were  no  more  distinguished.     The  men  were 
o^  erwhelmed  by  the  waves,  and  absorbed  by 
the  eddies.     Horses,  baggage,  and  dead  bodies 
were  seen  floating  together.  The  companies  of 
the  legions  were  mixed  in  wild  confusion,  some- 
times breast-high  in  water,  and  often  deeper. 
Numbers  were  carried  off*  by  the  flood,  and  lost 
for  ever.    Exhortations  and  mutual  encourage- 
ment were  of  no  avail.  Valour  and  cowardice, 
prudence  and  temerity,  wisdom  and  folly,  pe- 
rished without  distinction.    Vitellius  at  length 
gained  an  eminence,  and  drew  the  legions  after 
him.     The  night  was  passed  in  the  utmost 
distress;  without  fire,  without  utensils;  many 
of  the  soldiers  naked;  the  greatest  part  wound- 
ed, and  all  in  a  condition  worse  than  the  hor- 
rors of  a  siege.     When  the  enemy  is  at  the 
gates,  an  honourable  death  still  remains  ;  but 
here  their  fate  was  wretched  and  inglorious. 
The  return  of  day  presented  a  new  face  of 
things  :  the  waters  subsided,  and  the  land  ap- 
peared.    The  general  pursued  his  march  to 
the   river  Unsingis  (b),  where  Germanicus 
was  arrived  with  his  fleet.     The  two  legions 
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BOOK  were  taken  on  board.     A  report  of  their  total 

^-^-r^^  loss  was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  every  day 

768.     rained  credit,  till  their  safe  return  with  Ger- 

A.D.      ^         . 

15.     manicus  proved  the  whole  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

LXXI.  Meanwhile  Stertinius,  who  had 
been  dispatched  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
Segimer,  the  brother  of  Segestes,  conducted 
that  chief,  together  with  his  son,  to  the  city  of 
the  Ubians.  A  free  pardon  was  granted  to 
both  :  to  Segimer,  without  hesitation  ;  to  the 
son,  who  was  known  to  have  offered  indigni- 
ties to  the  body  of  Varus,  not  without  some 
delay.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  exertions  to  repair  the  losses 
of  the  army  ;  each  nation  offering,  according 
to  their  respective  abilities,  a  supply  of  arms, 
of  horses,  and  money.  Germanicus  thanked 
them  for  their  zeal,  but  received  arms  and 
horses  only.  With  his  own  funds  he  relieved 
the  wants  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  to  obliterate,  or 
at  least  soften,  the  recollection  of  past  misfor- 
tunes, he  united  with  generosity  the  most  con 
ciliating  manners.  He  visited  the  sick ;  he 
applauded  their  bravery;  he  examined  their 
wounds;  he  encouraged  some  by  promises; 
he  roused  others  to  a  sense  of  glory  ;  and,  in 
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general,  filled  all  hearts  with  zeal  for  his  per-  book 
son  and  the  success  of"  his  arms.  v^^> 

A.  U.  C. 
768. 
A.D. 

LXXII.  Triumphal  ornaments  fa^  were  i^. 
this  year  decreed  to  Aulus  Csecina,  Lucius 
Apronius,  and  Caius  Silius,  for  their  conduct 
under  Germanicus.  The  title  of  Father  of 
his  Coimtri/,  so  often  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
people,  Tiberius  once  more  declined ;  nor 
would  he  consent  that  men  should  be  sworn 
on  his  acts,  though  a  vote  for  that  purpose  had 
passed  the  senate.  For  this  self  denial,  he  al- 
leged the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
danger  of  the  sovereign,  always  growing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eminence  on  which  he  stands. 
Popular  as  this  sentiment  was,  no  man  thought 
it  sincere.  He  who  had  lately  revived,  in  all 
its  rigour,  the  law  of  violated  majesty,  could 
not  be  considered  as  the  friend  of  civil  liberty. 
The  title,  indeed,  of  that  law  was  known  in 
ancient  times,  but  the  spirit  of  it  differed  from 
the  modern  practice.  During  the  old  repub- 
lic, the  treachery  that  betraj  ed  an  army,  the 
seditious  spirit  that  threw  the  state  into  con- 
vulsions, the  corrupt  administration  that  im- 
paired the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  were 
the  objects  of  the  law.     Men  were  arraigned 
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BOOK  for  their  actions,  but  words  were  free.  Augus- 
tus (b)  was  the  first  who  warped  the  law  to 
new  devices.  The  licentious  spirit  of  Cassius 
Severus,  whose  satirical  pen  had  ridiculed  the 
most  eminent  of  both  sexes,  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  prince ;  and  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  violated  majesty  were,  by  a  forced  con- 
struction, extended  to  defamatorv  libels.  After 
his  example,  Tiberius,  being  asked  by  the  prae- 
tor, Pompeius  Macer,  whether  in  such  prose- 
cutions judgment  should  be  pronounced,  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course.  The  fact  w^as,  Tiberius  in  his  turn 
had  felt  the  edge  of  satire  in  certain  anony- 
mous verses,  circulated  at  that  time,  and  keenly 
pointed  at  his  pride,  his  cruelty,  and  his  dissen- 
sions with  his  mother. 

LXXIII.  It  will  not  be  deemed  an  im- 
proper digression,  if  we  state  in  this  place  the 
cases  of  two  Roman  knights,  Falanius  and 
Rubrius,  both  of  narrow  fortunes,  and  both 
attacked  under  the  new  mode  of  prosecution. 
A  review  of  those  proceedings  will  shew  the 
grievance  in  its  origin,  and  its  progress /a^; 
how  it  gathered  strength  from  the  wily  arts  of 
Tiberius  ;  from  what  causes  it  was  for  a  time 
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suppressed,  and  afterwards  revived  in  all  its  book 

force,  till  it  proved  in  the  end  the  most  detest-  ^-^-v-^ 
.  .  T  .         A.  u.  c. 

able  invention  that  ever  harassed  mankind,     '^^s. 

A.p. 

The  charge  against  Falanius  was,  that  he  ^^' 
had  admitted  into  one  of  the  fraternities,  then 
estabhshed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  one  Cas- 
sius,  a  comedian  of  profligate  manners;  and 
further  that,  in  the  sale  of  his  gardens,  he  had 
suffered  a  statue  of  Augustus  to  be  put  up  to 
auction  with  the  rest  of  his  goods.  The  crime 
alleged  against  Rubrius  was,  that,  being  sworn 
on  the  name  of  Augustus,  he  was  guilty  of  per- 
jury. Tiberius,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of 
these  proceedings,  Avrote  to  the  consuls — "  that 
**  divine  honours  were  not  decreed  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  father,  in  order  to  lay  snares  for 
the  people.  Cassius  the  player,  as  well  as 
others  of  his  profession,  had  often  assisted 
"  in  the  games  dedicated  by  Livia  to  the  me- 
*'  mory  of  the  deceased  emperor ;  and  if  his 
*'  statue,  in  common  with  those  of  the  gods 
*'  in  general,  was  put  up  to  sale  with  the  house 
-*'  and  gardens,  the  interests  of  religion  would 
''  not  be  hurt.  A  false  oath  on  the  name  of 
^'  Augustus  was  the  same  as  a  perjury  in  an 
*'  appeal  to  Jupiter :  but  the  gods  must  be 
**  their  own  avengers," 
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LXXIV.  In  a  short  time  after  this  trans- 
action, Granius  MarceUus,  proetor  of  Bithynia, 
was  accused  of  violated  majesty  by  his  own 
quaestor,  Ccepio  Crispinus.  The  charge  was 
supported  by  Romanus  Hispo  (a),  a  merce- 
nary advocate,  who  had  then  lately  set  up  the 
trade  of  an  informer ;  that  detestable  trade, 
which,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  the 
daring  wickedness  of  the  vile  and  profligate, 
became  afterwards  the  source  of  wealth  and 
splendour.  Obscure  and  indignant,  but  bold 
and  pragmatical,  this  man  by  secret  informa- 
tions pampered  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  and 
wriggled  himself  into  favour.  By  his  detest- 
able practices  he  became  formidable  to  the 
first  characters  in  Rome.  He  gained  the  ear 
of  the  prince,  and  the  hatred .  of  mankind  ; 
leaving  an  example,  b}^  which  the  whole  race 
of  his  followers  rose  from  beggary  and  con- 
tempt to  wealth  and  power;  till,  having 
wrought  the  destruction  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens,  they  fell  at  last  by  their  own  pernicious 
arts.  The  accusation  brought  by  Caepio  Cris- 
pinus, charged  Marcellus  with  having  spoken 
defamatory  words  against  Tiberius.  The 
charge  was  big  with  danger,  while  the  accuser 
had  the  art  to  brin^'  forward,  from  the  life  of 
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tlie  emperor,  the  worst  of  his  vices  ;  ascribing  book 
all  to  the  malignity  of  Marcellus.  The  words  ^^ — ' 
were  believed  to  be  spoken,  because  the  tacts     768. 

^  A.D. 

were  true.  ^^* 

Hispo  the  pleader  added,  that  the  accused 
had  placed  his  own  statue  higher  than  the 
Coesars;  and  to  a  bust,  from  which  he  had 
struck  off  the  head  of  Augustus  (bj,  united 
that  ot  Tiberius.  The  prince,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  silent,  rose  abruptly;  de- 
claring, in  a  tone  of  vehemence,  that  in  a 
cause  of  that  importance  he  would  give  his 
vote  openly  (cj,  and  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath.  By  this  expedient  the  same  obligation 
was  to  be  imposed  on  the  whole  assembly.  But 
even  then,  in  that  black  period,  expiring  liberty 
shewed  some  signs  of  life.  Cneius  Piso  had 
the  spirit  to  ask,  *'  In  what  rank,  Csesar,  do 
*'  you  choose  to  give  your  voice  ?  If  first,  your 
"  opinion  must  be  mine;  if  last,  I  may  have 
"  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  you."  Tibe- 
rius felt  that  his  warmth  had  transported  him 
too  far.  He  checked  his  ardour,  and  had  the 
moderation  to  consent  that  Marcellus  should 
be  acquitted  on  the  law  of  violated  majesty. 
There  remained  behind  a  charge  of  pecula^ 

VOL.  I.  p 
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BOOK  tion  (d)y  and  that  was  referred  to  the  proper 
jurisdiction. 

LXXV.  The  criminal  proceedings  before 
the  senate  were  not  enough  to  glut  the  malice 
of  Tiberius :  he  attended  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice ;  taking  his  seat  near  the  corner  of  the 
tribunal,  that  he  might  not  displace  the  praetor 
from  his  curule  chair.  In  his  presence,  which 
had  the  effect  of  controuhng  the  intrigues  of 
the  great,  several  just  decisions  were  pro- 
nounced :  but  even  this  was  big  with  mischief; 
truth  was  served  (a),  and  liberty  went  to  ruin. 
Pius  Aurelius,  a  member  of  the  senate,  com- 
plained to  that  assembly,  that,  by  the  making 
of  a  public  road,  and  laN^ng  an  aqueduct,  the 
foundation  of  his  house  was  ruined ;  he  there- 
fore prayed  to  be  indemnified.  The  praetors 
of  the  treasury  opposed  his  petition.  Tiberius, 
however,  struck  with  the  justice  of  the  case, 
paid  the  value  of  the  house.  The  littleness 
of  avarice  was  no  part  of  his  character.  When 
fair  occasions  called  for  liberality,  he  was  ready 
to  open  his  purse ;  and  this  munificent  spirit 
he  retained  for  a  long  time,  w  hen  every  other 
virtue  was  extinguished.  Propeitius  Celer,  a 
man  of  praetorian  family,  but  distressed  in  his 
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circumstances,  desired  to  abdicate  his  rank  of  b  o  o  k 

I. 

senator»     Tlie  state  of  indigence  in  which  he  v-*^v->^ 

A.  u,  c. 

Hved  being  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  he-  ^^^* 
reditary  povert\%  he  received  a  donation  of  a 
thousand  great  sesterces.  A  number  of  aj> 
phcations  of  the  same  nature  followed  soon 
after ;  but  Tiberius  required  that  the  allegations 
of  each  petition  should  be  proved.  The  aus- 
terity of  his  nature  mixed  w  ith  his  best  actions 
a  lea^  en  of  harshness,  that  embittered  his  fa- 
vours. By  the  rigour  of  the  prince  distress 
was  silenced :  ingenuous  minds  chose  to  lan- 
guish in  obscurity,  rather  than  seek,  by  hu- 
miliating confessions,  a  precarious,  and  at  best 
a  painful,  relief 

LXXVI.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the 
Tiber,  swelled  by  continual  rains,  laid  the  level 
parts  of  the  city  under  water.  When  the  flood 
subsided,  men  and  houses  were  washed  away 
by  the  torrent.  Asinius  G alius  proposed  to 
consult  the  books  of  the  Sybils  Ca)\  but  Ti- 
berius, dark  and  abstruse  in  matters  of  religion 
as  well  as  civil  business,  overruled  the  motion. 
The  care  of  preventing  inundations  for  the 
future  w^as  committed  to  Ateius  Capito  and 
Lucius  Arruntius.    The  provinces  of  Achaia 

p2 
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BOOK  and  Macedonia,  being  found  unequal  to  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  them,  were  reheved  irom 
the  expence  of  supporting  a  proconsular  go- 
vernment fbj,  and  for  the  present  transferred 
to  the  superintendance  of  the  emperor.  Dru- 
sus,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  brother 
Germanicus,  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  gladia- 
tors, and  presided  in  person ;  delighted,  more 
than  became  his  rank,  with  the  eflusion  of 
blood,  and,  by  consequence,  giving  to  the  po- 
pulace no  favourable  impression  of  his  charac- 
ter. Tiberius,  it  is  said,  reproved  him  for  his 
indiscretion.  Why  he  himself  did  not  attend 
the  public  games,  various  reasons  were  assign- 
ed. According  to  some,  "  numerous  assemblies 
*'  were  not  his  taste,  and  crowds  fatigued  him.** 
Others  ascribed  it  to  the  phlegmatic  genius  of 
the  man,  fond  of  solitude,  and  willing  to  avoid 
a  comparison  with  the  gracious  manners  of 
Augustus,  who  was  always  a  cheerful  specta- 
tor on  such  occasions.  That  he  intended, 
with  covered  malice,  to  afford  Drusus  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  open  the  ferocitj^  of  his  na- 
ture, and  thereby  giving  umbrage  to  the  people, 
seems  rather  a  strained  construction ;  yet  even 
this  was  said  at  the  time. 
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LXXVIl.  The  disorders,  occasioned  by  book 
theatrical  factions  in  the  preceding  year,  broke  ^^^^^^^ 
out  again  Avith  increasing  fury.  Numbers  of  7^8. 
the  common  people,  and  even  many  of  the  ^^' 
soldiers,  Avith  their  centurion,  exerting  them- 
selves to  quell  the  tumult,  and  defend  the  ma- 
gistrate, were  Idlled  in  the  fray.  A  tribune  of 
the  praetorian  guard  was  wounded  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  affair  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  senate.  The  fathers  were  on  the 
point  of  passing  a  vote,  investing  the  praetor 
with  authority  to  order  the  players  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped.  This  was  opposed  by  Haterius 
Agrippa,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  by  his 
speech  drew  upon  himself  a  sharp  reply  from 
Asinius  Gallus.  Tiberius  with  deep  reserve 
listened  to  the  debate.  To  see  the  senators 
amusing  themselves  with  a  shew  of  liberty, 
filled  him  with  secret  satisfaction.  The  mo- 
tion, however,  passed  in  the  negative.  The 
authority  of  Augustus,  who  had  formerly  de- 
cided that  players  were  not  liable  to  that  mode 
of  punishment  faj,  had  great  weight  with 
the  fathers;  and  what  was  established  by  that 
prince,  Tiberius  would  not  presume  to  alter. 
To  fix  the  salary  (^bj  of  the  players  at  a  cer- 
tain sum,  and  to  repress  the  zeal  of  their  par- 
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BOOK  tizans,  several  decrees  were  passed  :  the  most 
material  were,  "  That  no  senator  should  enter 
"  the  house  of  a  pantomime  performer ;  that 
"  the  Roman  knights  should  not  attend  the 
**  players  in  the  street ;  no  exhibition  to  be 
"  presented  in  any  place  except  the  theatre ; 
"  and  all  who  engaged  in  riots  were  liable  to 
**  be  banished  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor/' 

LXXVIII.  In  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  Spain,  leave  was  given  to  erect  a  temple 
to  Augustus  in  the  colony  of  Terragon.     By 
this  decree  a  precedent  was  held  forth  to  all 
the  provinces.     The  people  of  Rome  present- 
ed a  petition,  praying  that  the  pajanent  of  the 
hundredth  part  (aj,  which  was  a  tax  on  all 
vendible  commodities  imposed  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  wars,  might  be  remitted  for  the 
future.      Tiberius  declared,  by  public  edict, 
*'  That  the  support   of  the  army  depended 
"  upon  that  fund ;  and  even  with  those  re- 
*'  sources  the  commonwealth  was  unequal  to 
"  the  charge,  unless  the  veterans  were  retain- 
"  ed  in  the  service  for  the  full  term  of  twenty 
'*  years."     By  this  artful  stroke,  the  regula- 
tions limiting  the  time  to  sixteen  years,  which 
had  been  extorted  during  the  sedition  in  Ger- 
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many,  were  in  effect  repealed,  and  rendered  book 
void  for  the  future.  v^^^I-w 

A.  U.  C. 
768. 
A.D. 

LXXIX.  A  PROJECT  to  prevent  inunda-  ^^' 
tions,  by  giving  a  new  course  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Tiber, 
was  proposed  to  the  senate  by  Lucius  Arrun- 
tius  and  Atteius  Capito.  The  municipal  towns 
and  colonies  were  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
measure.  The  Florentines  stated,  ''  That  if 
*'  the  Clanis  were  diverted  from  its  channel, 
"  and  made  to  flow  by  a  new  course  into  the 
''  Arno,  their  whole  country  would  be  ruined.*' 
The  inhabitants  of  Interamna  made  the  like 
objection ;  contending  that  ''  if  the  Nar,  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  plan  proposed,  were  divided 
"  into  various  rivulets,  the  most  fertile  plains 
"  in  Italy  w  ould  be  no  better  than  a  barren 
"  waste."  Nor  did  the  people  of  Reate  re- 
main silent :  they  remonstrated  that  '*  if  the 
**  communication,  by  which  the  lake  Velinus 
"  fell  into  the  Nar,  were  obstructed,  the  adja- 
"  cent  country  would  be  laid  under  water. 
'*  Nature  had  wisely  provided  for  the  interests 
"  of  man ;  it  was  she  that  assigned  to  rivers 
"  their  fountain-head,  their  proper  channel, 
"and  their  influx  into  the  sea.     Besides  this, 
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o  OK  ''  the  relidon  of  the  aUies  of  Rome  claimed 

I.  ^ 

respect.  Considering  the  rivers  of  their 
*'  country  as  under  the  patronage  of  tutelary 
"  gods,  they  had  in  various  places  established 
"  forms  of  worship,  and  dedicated  their  priests, 
**  their  altars,  and  their  sacred  groves.  The 
"  Tiber  too,  deprived  of  his  tributary  waters, 
"  would  be  reduced,  not  without  indignation, 
**  to  an  inglorious  stream.'*  Convinced  by 
this  reasoning,  or  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking,  perhaps  influenced  by  super- 
stitious motives,  the  senate  went  over  to  the 
opinion  of  Piso,  who  declared  against  all  inno- 
vation. 


LXXX.  The  government  of  Mcesia  was 
continued  to  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  with  the  su- 
peradded provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia. 
In  the  character  of  Tiberius  it  was  a  peculiai' 
feature,  that  he  was  ever  unwilling  to  remove 
men  from  their  employments.  Hence  the 
same  person  remained  for  life  at  the  head  of 
the  same  army,  or  in  the  gov  ernment  of  the 
same  province.  For  this  conduct  different 
reasons  have  been  assigned.  By  some  we  are 
told  that  \\^  hated  the  pain  of  thinking ;  and, 
to  avoid  further  solicitude,  the  choice,  which 
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he  once  made,  was  decided  for  life.  Others  b  o  o  k 
will  have  it,  that  the  malignity  of  his  nature 
was  the  secret  motive  of  a  man,  who  did  not 
wish  to  see  too  many  made  happy  by  his  fa- 
vours. The  problem  was  solved  by  others  in 
a  different  way.  His  discernment,  they  ob- 
sene,  was  quick  and  penetrating;  but  his  judg- 
ment slow  and  anxious.  He  thought  with 
subtlety,  and  refined  till  he  embarrassed  him- 
self; and,  though  he  never  was  the  patron  of 
virtue,  he  detested  vice.  Superior  merit  made 
him  tremble  for  himself^  and  he  thought  bad 
men  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  In  this  manner 
divided  between  opposite  extremes,  thinking 
without  decision,  and  reasoning  but  to  hesi- 
tate, he  has  been  known  to  appoint  to  the  go- 
vernment of  provinces,  men,  whom  he  never 
suffered  to  depart  from  Rome. 

LXXXI.  Of  the  consular  elections,  either 
in  this  year,  or  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  no- 
thing can  be  said  with  precision.  His  own 
speeches,  as  well  as  the  historians  of  the  time, 
are  so  much  at  variance,  that  nothing  like  sys- 
tem can  be  traced.  We  see  the  emperor,  in 
some  instances,  holding  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate in  resene,  yet  by  an  account  of  his 
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BOOK  birth,  his  pubHc  conduct,  and  his  miHtary  ser- 
«-^^^v^  vices,  pointing  directly  to  the  man.  At  other 
2^!-  times  he  refuses  even  that  satisfaction,  content 
^^*  with  general  directions  to  the  candidates,  not 
to  embroil  the  election  by  intrigue  or  bribery, 
but  to  leave  the  whole  to  his  management. 
His  custom  in  general  was  to  profess,  that  he 
knew  no  candidates  but  those,  whose  names 
he  had  transmitted  to  the  consuls ;  others,  he 
said,  were  free  to  offer  themselves,  if,  from 
their  merit  or  their  interest,  they  conceived 
hopes  of  success.  With  speeches  of  this  n^ 
ture,  plausible  indeed,  but  unsubstantial,  the 
people  were  amused.  A  show  of  liberty  was 
held  forth,  fair  in  appearance,  but  deceitful, 
and,  for  that  reason,  tending  to  plunge  mai>^ 
kind  in  deeper  servitude. 
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TOURING  the  consulship  of  Sisenna  Stati-  book 
^^  Uus  Taurus  and  Lucius  Libo,  the  oriental  ^^v^^ 

A.  U.   C. 

kingdoms,  and,  by  consequence,  the  Roman  ^^9. 
provinces  were  thrown  into  commotion.  The  ^^* 
flame  of  discord  was  lighted  up  among  the 
Parthians.  That  restless  people  had  sued  for 
a  king  at  the  hands  of  Rome ;  and  after  ac- 
knowledging his  title,  as  a  descendant  from 
the  line  of  the  Arsacides  (a),  began  with  their 
natural  levity  to  despise  him,  as  an  alien  to  tte 
crown.  Vonones  was  the  name  of  this  unpo- 
pular prince :  he  had  been  formerly  sent  by 
his  father  Phraates  (b)  as  an  hostage  to  Au- 
gustus, The  Eastern  monarch  made  head 
VOL.  I.  a 
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II. 

her  generals  out  of  his  dominions ;  but  he  en- 
deavoured, notwithstanding,  by  every  mark 
of  respect,  to  conciHate  the  friendship  of  Au- 
gustus. As  a  pledge  of  sincerity,  he  went  the 
length  of  delivering  up  to  the  custody  of  the 
Romans  even  his  own  children,  not  so  much 
with  a  design  to  avert  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
as  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
his  own  subjects. 

II.  After  the  death  of  Phraates,  and  the 
kings  who  succ^eeded  him,  the  leading  men  of 
the  nation,  tired  of  civil  slaughter,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  invite  Vo- 
nones,  the  eldest  son  of  Phraates,  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  A  nation  ready  to  receive  a 
sovereign  from  the  will  of  Augustus,  presented 
to  that  emperor  (a)  a  scene  truly  magnificent. 
He  dispatched  Vonones,  richly  loaded  with 
presents.  The  Barbarians,  pleased,  as  is  their 
custom,  with  the  opening  of  a  new  reign,  re- 
ceived the  prince  with  all  demonstrations  of 
joy.  But  disaffection  soon  took  place  ;  they 
repented  of  their  choice,  and  saw,  with  regret, 
the  disgrace  which  their  tame  submission  had 
brought  upon  their  countr}^  "  The  Parthians/' 
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thev  said,  "  were  a  degenerate  race,  who  mean-  book 

.  II. 

"  Iv  stooped  to  sue  in  another  world,  and  in-  v-*^v^ 
".     ,         .  ,  .    ,  .  .      A.  u.  c. 

**  vited  to  reio'n  over  tliem  an  exotic  kinGf,  tmin-     769. 

,  .  .         A.  D. 

"  ed  up  by  the  Romans,  fraught  with  their  le. 
*'  maxims,  and  tainted  by  their  manners.  The 
"  kingdom  of  the  Arsacides  w^as  at  length  re- 
"  duced  to  a  Roman  province,  to  be  dealt  out 
**  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor.  Where  now 
"  the  glory  of  those  gallant  heroes  who  put 
"  Crassus  to  death,  and  made  Mark  Anthony 
"  fly  before  them  ?  The  slave  of  Caesar,  who 
"  crouched  so  many  years  in  bondage,  gives 
"  the  law  to  the  Parthians."  Such  were  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  The  conduct  of 
Vonones  inflamed  their  indignation.  He  re* 
nounced  the  manners  of  his  country  ;  was 
rarely  seen  in  the  sports  of  the  chase ;  he  took 
no  delight  in  horsemanship,  and  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  kingdom  lolled  at  ease  in  a 
litter.  He  disdained,  with  fastidious  pride,  to 
have  his  table  served  agreeably  to  the  national 
taste ;  his  train  of  Greek  attendants  gave  dis- 
gust ;  and  the  paltry  attention,  that  secured 
the  most  trifling  articles  under  a  seal  (bj,  ex- 
cited the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  people. 
To  be  easy  of  access,  was  want  of  dignity ;  and 
courteous  manners  degraded  the  prince,    Vir- 

g2 
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v^v^^^  Between  his  ,^oodand  evil  qualities  no  distinc- 

A.U.  C.      .  "^  r        • 

769.     tion  was  made  :  they  were  loreign  manners, 
^^'     and  for  that  reason  detested. 

^  IIL  In  this  disposition  of  the  public  mind, 

the  crown  was  offered  to  Artabanus,  a  descen- 
dant of  Arsaces,  educated  among  the  Dahi. 
This  prince,  after  a  defeat  in  his  first  engage- 
ment, reinforced  his  army,  and  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  crown.  Vonones  fled  to  Armenia 
faj,  where,  in  that  juncture,  the  throne  was 
vacant ;  but  an  irresolute  and  wavering  people 
could  form  no  settled  plan.  They  turned 
their  thoughts  first  to  Rome,  and  next  to  the 
Parthians,  acting  with  alternate  treacherj^  to 
both.  The  insidious  conduct  of  Mark  An- 
thony, who  allured  their  king  Artavasdes  to 
his  friendship,  then  loaded  him  with  chains, 
and  basely  murdered  him,  was  fresh  in  their 
minds.  Artaxias,  the  son  of  that  unfortunate 
prince,  conceived  from  that  tragic  event  a 
rooted  aversion  to  the  Roman  name.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  father,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Parthians  stood  at  baj^  with 
Rome,  till  he  fell  at  last  by  the  perfidy  of  nis 
own  relations.     After  his  death,  Tigranes,  by 
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the  appointment  of  Augustus,  was  raised  to  ^^^^^ 
the  throne.     Tiberius  Nero,  at  the  head  of  a  "^^^^f^- 
powerful  army,  conducted  him  to  the  capital  of   ^^d, 
his  dominions.     The  reign  of  tliis  prince  was       *  ' 
short.     His  issue  succeeded ;  but  the  hue  be- 
came extinct,  notwithstanding  the  intermar- 
riages of  brother  and  sister  (bj,  allowed  by 
the  policy  of  eastern  nations,  to  strengthen  the 
royal  line.    By  order  of  Augustus,  Artavasdes 
(cj  succeeded.     To  support  his  cause,  Rome 
exerted  her  strength,  and  spilt  the  blood  of 
her  armies,  but  without  success.     The  nev^? 
king  was  driven  from  the  throne. 

IV.  In  that  juncture  faj,  Caius  Caesar 
was  sent  to  compose  the  troubles  in  Armenia. 
With  the  consent  of  the  people  that  young 
commander  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Ariobarzanes,  by  birth  a  Mede,  distinguished 
by  his  rare  accomplishments,  and  his  graceful 
figure.  After  the  death  of  this  prince,  who 
lost  his  life  by  an  accident,  the  people  refused 
obedience  to  his  descendants.  A  woman  of 
the  name  of  Erato  succeeded :  but  a  female 
reign  did  not  last  long.  From  that  time  the 
nation  continued  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  without 
a  master,  yet  not  in  possession  of  liberty.     It 
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tered Armenia.     The  people  received  him 
with  open  arms.     Artabanus,  in  the  mean 
time,  threatened  to  invade  the  kingdom.    The 
Armenians  were  not  in  force;  and   Rome, 
without  undertaking  an  expensive  war  against 
the  Parthians,  could  not  espouse  their  cause. 
Vonones  fled  for  shelter  to  Creticus  Silanus 
(b),  the  governor  of  Syria.    That  officer  pro- 
mised his  protection ;  but  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  secure  the  person  of  the  prince,  leav- 
ing him,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  enjoy  the 
title  of  king,  and  the  parade  of  royalty.     The 
efforts  which  Vonones  made  to  escape  from 
this  mock-dignity,   shall   be   related   in   due 
lime. 


/ 


V.  Tiberius,  with  his  usual  phlegm,  saw 
the  storm  gathering  in  the  East.  Commo- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world  might  furnish  an 
opportunity  to  remove  Germanicus  from  an 
army  devoted  to  his  person,  and  to  employ 
him  in  new  scenes  of  action,  and  in  distant 
provinces,  wliere  he  would  be  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  war,  and  more  within  the  reach  of 
treachery.  Germanicus,  meanwhile,  finding 
liie  legions  zealous  in  his  service,  and  the  ma- 
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lice  of  Tiberius  still  implacable,  began  to  con-  book 
^ider  how  he  might  strike  a  decisi^  e  blow, 
and  by  one  signal  victory  conclude  the  war. 
For  this  purpose  he  reviewed  his  operations  in 
the  three  last  campaigns,  with  the  various 
turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune  which  he  had 
experienced.  He  observed  that  "  the  Ger- 
**  mans,  in  a  pitched  battle,  or  on  equal  ground, 
"  were  always  defeated  ;  woods  and  fens  pro-. 
"  tected  them  ;  and  the  shortness  of  the  sum- 
"  mer,  with  the  quick  return  of  winter,  favour-^ 
*'  ed  their  cause.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
"  sword  of  the  enemy,  as  the  fatigue  of  long 
"  and  difficult  marches,  that  thinned  the  Ro^ 
*'  man  army.  The  loss  of  military  weapons 
"  was  an  additional  evil.  Horses  were  not  to 
**  be  procured  in  Gaul,  that  country  being 
''  well  nigh  exhausted.  The  baggage  of  the 
*'  army,  liable  to  ambuscades,  was  always  de^ 
**  fended  at  great  disadvantage.  An  expedi- 
"  tion  by  sea  promised  better  success.  The 
''  army  might  penetrate  at  once  into  the  heart 
"  of  the  country ;  and  the  Germans,  unap- 
prised of  that  mode  of  attack,  would  be  taken 
by  surprise.  The  campaign  would  be  sooner 
opened;  the  legions  and  their  provisions 
♦*  might  advance  together ;  men  and  horses 
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'*  would  arrive  in  good  condition ;  and,  witl^i 
"  the  advantage  of  harbours  for  the  fleet,  and 
"  navigable  rivers  up  the  country,  the  war 
"  might  be  pushed  to  the  very  heart  of  Ger- 
"  many." 

^'  VI.  This  plan  of  operations  being  judged 

the  best,  he  sent  Publius  Vitellius  and  Caius 
Canrius  to  convene  the  states  of  Gaul ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  committed  the  care  of  build- 
ing a  fleet  to  Sihus,  Anteius,  and  Caecina.    A 
thousand  vessels  (that  number  being  deemed 
sufficient)  were  soon  in  readiness,  but  not  all 
constructed  on  one  uniform  principle.     Some 
were  of  a  shorter  size,  sharpened  to  a  point  at 
the  stern  and  prow,  and  broad  in  the  middle, 
the  better  to  endure  the  fury  of  the  waves ; 
others  were  flat-bottomed,  that  they  might 
without  difficulty  run  in  upon  the  shore.     A 
great  number  had  rudders  at  each  end,  that, 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  oars,  they  might  work 
with  facility  either  way.   In  many  of  the  ships, 
formed  as  well  to  carry  sail  as  to  advance  with 
the  stroke  of  the  oar,  arches  were  raised  on  the 
decks,  of  strength  to  bear  the  engines  of  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  room  for  horses 
and  provisions.    The  fleet,  thus  equipped,  dis- 
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played  a  magnificent  spectacle ;  while  the  swell  book 
of  the  sails,  the  alacrity  of  the  oars,  and  the  ^^ — ' 

A.  U.C. 

bustle  of  the  soldiers,  struck  a  general  terror,  ^eo. 
The  isle  ofBatavia  (a)  was  the  place  appoint-  ^^' 
ed  for  the  general  rendezvous.  The  shore  in 
those  parts  being  easy  of  approach,  the  troops 
might  be  speedily  landed,  and  again  embark- 
ed with  expedition,  so  as  to  spread  an  alarm 
through  the  country.  The  Rhine,  embracing 
in  its  course  a  few  small  islands,  flows  in  one 
united  stream,  till  it  reaches  the  point  of  Ba- 
tavia ;  where  it  branches  off  in  two  different 
channels;  one  running  with  rapid  force  along 
the  coniines  of  Germany,  and,  till  it  falls  into 
the  ocean,  still  retaining  its  original  name ;  the 
other,  with  a  wider  but  less  violent  current, 
washes  the  side  of  Gaul,  and  by  the  inhabi- 
tants is  called  the  Wahal,  till  at  last,  losing 
itself  in  the  Meuse,  it  takes  the  name  of  that 
river,  and  through  an  immense  opening  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  German  Ocean. 

VII.  While  the  fleet  was  preparing  for 
the  expedition,  Germanicus  ordered  Silius, 
with  a  light  detachment,  to  make  an  irruption 
into  the  territory  of  the  Cattians.  Meanwhile, 
hav  ing  intelligence  that  the  fort  upon  the  river 
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BOOK  Luppia  was  invested,  he  marched  himself,  at 

II.  '  '^  ,  .         . 

^^-^r^j  the  head  ot  six  lesions,  to  relieve  the  gfarrison, 
A.  u.  c.  .  .  . 

769.     A  sudden  fall  of  heavy  rains  obliged  Silius  to 

i^'  desist  from  his  enterprize.  He  returned  with 
a  moderate  booty,  and  two  prisoners;  one  the 
wife,  the  other  the  daughter,  of  Arpus,  prince 
of  the  Cattians.  Germanicus  was  not  able  to 
bring  the  Germans  to  an  engagement.  He 
no  sooner  appeared  before  the  place,  than  the 
enemy  raised  the  siege,  and  consulted  their 
safety  by  flight.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
they  had  levelled  to  the  ground  the  monument 
erected  the  year  before  to  Varus  and  his  le- 
gions, and  likewise  an  ancient  altar  dedicated 
to  Drusus.  The  prince  rebuilt  the  altar;  and 
joining  with  the  legions  in  equestrian  games, 
performed  a  funeral  ceremony  (aj  in  honour 
of  his  father.  He  did  not  judge  it  advisable 
to  restore  the  tomb,  which  had  been  erected 
to  Varus  and  the  legions ;  but,  with  a  chain  of 
fortified  posts,  he  secured  the  whole  country 
between  Fort  Aliso  and  the  Rhine. 

/  Vni.  The  fleet  assembled  at  the  place 
appointed.  Germanicus  ordered  the  military 
stores  to  be  sent  on  lioard ;  and,  having  com- 
pleted the  embarkation  of  the  legions  and  the 
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allies,  sailed  throuQh  the  canal  called  the  canal  book 

...  .  "• 

of  Drusus  fa  J,  invoking  his  father  to  assist  the 

enterprize,  and  hy  the  memory  of  his  example 
to  guide  and  animate  his  son,  now  pursuing  the 
same  track  of  glory.    The  fleet  proceeded  over 
the  lakes  fbj;  and,  entering  the  German  Ocean, 
stretched  away  as  far  as  the  river  Amisia.  There, 
at  a  place  of  the  same  name  (c)  on  the  left-hand 
shore,  he  landed  his  men,  leaving  his  ships  safe 
at  their  moorings.     This  measure  was  ill  con- 
certed.    The  debarkation  should  have  been 
made  higher  up  the  country,  and  on  the  op- 
posite banlv,  where  the  enemy  had  taken  post. 
The   mistake   made    it  necessary   to   throw 
bridges  over  the  river,  and  in  that  business 
several  days  were  consumed.     At  low  water 
the  cavalry  and  the  legions  forded  over  the 
jBstuary  without  difficulty  ;  but  the  rear,  con- 
sisting of  the  auxiliary  forces,  was  overtaken 
by  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  thrown  into  dis- 
order.   The  Batavians,  in  particular,  eager  to 
shew  their  dexterity  in  swimming,  continued 
sporting  in  the  waves,  till  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  overwhelmed  them.     Some  lost  their 
lives.    Germanicus  pitched  his  camp.    While 
he  was  employed  in  marking  out  the  lines,  he 
received  q.dvice  that  the  Angrivarians,  whom 
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BOOK  he  had  left  behind  him,  were  in  motion.  To 
check  their  progress,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
hght  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Sterti- 
nius,  who  chastised  the  treachery  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  laid  the  country  waste  with  fire 
and  sword. 

IX.  The  Visurgis  flowed  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Cheruscans.  On  the  opposite  bank 
Arminius  presented  himself  He  was  attend- 
ed by  the  principal  German  chiefs.  His  bu- 
siness was  to  know  whether  Germanicus  was 
with  the  army;  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  desired  an  interview  with  his  brother, 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Flavins; 
a  man  of  strict  fidelity,  who  some  years  before, 
under  the  conduct  of  Tiberius,  lost  an  eye  in 
battle.  The  meeting  was  permitted.  Flavins 
advanced  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  Armi- 
nius, from  the  opposite  side,  saluted  him ;  and, 
having  ordered  his  guards  to  fall  back,  requir- 
ed that  the  Roman  archers  should  withdraw 
ill  like  manner.  The  two  brothers  being  left 
to  themselves,  Arminius  fixed  his  eye  on  Fla- 
vins; and,  Whence,  he  said,  that  deformity 
of  feature  ?  He  was  told  the  battle  and  the 
pla(x^  where  it  happened.     And  what,  conti- 
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niicd  Arminius,  has  been  your  recompence  ? 
I  have  received,  said  Flavius,  an  augmentation 
of  pay  (a J,  a  miHtary  chain,  an  ornamental 
crown,  and  other  honours.  Arminius  burst 
into  a  laugh  of  scorn  and  indignation.  "  They 
"  are  the  wages,"  he  said,  *'  of  a  slave  cheaply 
'*  purchased." 

X.  A  WARM  altercation  followed.  Flavius 
talked  of  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
the  Caesars,  the  weight  with  which  their  ven- 
geance falls  on  the  obstinate,  and  their  cle* 
mency  to  the  nations  willing  to  submit.  He 
added,  "  Your  wife  and  son  are  in  the  hands 
**  of  Rome,  and  neither  of  them  has  been  treat- 
'^  ed  like  a  captive."  Arminius,  on  the  con- 
trary, urged  the  rights  of  men  born  in  freedom, 
the  law^s  of  his  country,  the  plan  of  ancient  li- 
berty, and  the  gods  of  Germany.  "  Your  mo- 
"  ther,"  he  said,  **  joins  with  me  in  earnest  sup- 
"  plication :  we  both  conjure  you  not  to  de- 
"  sert  your  family;  not  to  betray  your  friends, 
"  nor  prefer  the  detested  name  of  traitor,  to 
"  the  vast  renown  of  commanding  armies  in 
"  defence  of  your  country."  By  degrees  their 
passions  rose  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  insomuch  that 
the  ri\  er  could  not  have  restrained  them  from 
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BOOK  deciding  their  quarrel  by  the  sword,  if  Sterti- 
nius  had  not  checked  the  impetuosity  of  Fla- 
vius,  who  stood  burning  with  resentment,  and 
calHng  aloud  for  his  horse  and  his  arms.  Ar- 
minius  behaved  with  equal  fury,  in  his  storm 
of  passion  denouncing  vengeance,  and  threat- 
ening the  issue  of  a  battle.  What  he  said  was 
perfectly  understood.  He  had  commanded 
the  auxiliaries  of  his  country,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  legions,  and,  having  con- 
versed in  the  Roman  camp,  was  able  to  inter- 
lard his  discourse  with  Latin  expressions. 

XL  On  the  following  day,  the  Germans 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Visurgis, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Germanicus,  till 
he  had  thrown  bridges  over  the  river,  and 
made  each  pass  secure,  did  not  think  it  advise- 
able  to  expose  his  legions  to  the  hazard  of  an 
engagement.  In  the  mean  time,  to  cause  a  di- 
version of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  cavalry, 
under  the  conduct  of  Stertinius,  and  iEmilius, 
pne  of  the  princijml  centurions  (a),  to  ford 
over  at  two  different  places.  Cariovalda,  at 
the  head  of  his  Batavians,  advanced  where 
the  current  was  most  rapid.  The  Cheruscans 
feigned  a  flight.     Cariovalda  pursuing  with 
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too  much  eagerness,  pushed  on  to  a  place  en-  book 
compassed  with  woods,  and  fell  into  an  am-  v-^^v^ 

'■  A.  U.  C. 

buscade.   The  enemy  rushed  on  to  the  attack     769. 

A.  D. 

with  impetuous  fury.     They  bore  down  all      i^- 
who  resisted,  and  pressed  on  such  as  gave  way. 
The  Batavians  formed  a  ring,  and  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side.     The  Germans,  at  a 
distance,  discharged  a  volley  of  darts,  while 
some  of  them,  more  eager  than  the  rest,  fought 
hand  to  hand  in  close  engagement.     Cario- 
valda  sustained  the  shock  with  undaunted  va- 
lour.    Finding  himself,  at  length,  in  danger 
of  being  overpowered,  he  exhorted  his  men  to 
fonn  in  platoons,  and  bravely  open  a  passage 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     He  rushed 
forward  into  the  heat  of  the  action ;  but  his 
horse  being  killed,  he  fell  under  a  shower  of 
darts,  and  died  sword  in  hand.     Several  of 
the  prime  nobility  of  his  country  perished  with 
him.     The  rest  found  their  safety  either  in 
their  own  valour  or  the  timely  succour  of 
Stertinius  and  iEmilius,  who  came  up  with 
the  cavalry. 

XII.  Germanicus,  in  the  mean  time,  hav- 
ing passed  the  Visurgis,  found  by  a  deserter^ 
that  Arminius  had  already  fixed  upon  a  spot 
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BOOK  for  a  general  action,  and  being  reinforced  by 
other  nations,  then  actually  assembled  in  a 
forest  sacred  to  Hercules  (a)f  was  determined 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  storm  the  Roman  camp. 
This  intelligence  was  thought  worthy  of  credit. 
The  fires  of  the  enemy  gleamed  at  a  distance; 
the  scouts,  who  advanced  to  reconnoitre  their 
posts,  heard  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the 
bustle  of  a  prodigious  but  undisciplined  multi- 
tude. In  this  important  moment,  on  the  eve  of 
a  decisive  battle,  the  Roman  general  thought 
it  a  point  of  moment  to  explore  the  sentiments 
and  inclinations  of  his  men.  How  to  accom- 
plish this,  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  was  a 
difficult  point.  The  tribunes  and  centurions 
studied  more  to  "  bring  in  agreeable  reports, 
**  than  to  relate  the  truth.  The  freedmen 
"  still  retained  an  original  leaven  of  servility, 
**  and  friends  were  prone  to  flattery.  In 
"  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  a  few  forward 
**  spirits  took  the  lead,  and  the  whole  herd  was 
"  ready  to  follow.  To  sound  the  real  senti- 
"  ments  of  the  army,  the  soldier  must  be  taken 
"  in  his  unguarded  moments,  removed  from 
**  the  eye  of  his  officer,  at  table  with  his  com- 
"  rades,  when,  with  frank  simplicity,  he  speaks 
*'  his  mind,  and  tells  his  hopes  and  fears  with- 
"  out  reserve.'* 
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XIII.  As  soon  as  night  came  on,  the  prinee  book 
went  forth,  through  the  augural  gate  (a)^  co*  ^-^^v-n.^ 
vered  with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast.     A  sinde    I^'?; 

•^  A.  D. 

attendant  followed  him.  He  pursued  his  way  ^^ 
through  devious  paths,  unknown  to  the  centi- 
nels,  stopping  frequently  near  the  tents,  and 
listening  to  his  own  fame.  The  nobility  of  his 
descent  was  the  topic  with  some ;  others  prais- 
ed the  dignity  of  his  person ;  the  greater  part 
talked  of  his  patience,  his  courage,  and  that 
happy  temperament,  which,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, severe  or  lively,  still  preserved  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character,  ^'o  such  a  commander, 
the  place  to  shew  their  gratitude  was  the  field 
of  battle ;  there  the  Barbarians  ought  to  suffer 
for  their  perfidy ;  and  there  the  violator  of 
public  treaties  should  be  doomed  a  sacrifice  tO' 
the  glory  of  Germanicus.  Amidst  these  dis- 
courses, a  soldier  from  the  adverse  camp,  who 
could  speak  the  Roman  language,  rode  up  to 
the  entrenchments,  and,  in  the  name  of  Armi- 
nius,  proclaimed  aloud  a  promise  of  wives  and 
lands  to  every  deserter,  besides  a  hundred  ses^ 
terces  for  his  daily  pay,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  This  was  felt  as  an  affront :  the 
soldiers  cried  out  with  indignation,  "  The 
'^  dawn  of  day  shall  see  us  in  the  field :  kt  Ajp- 
VOL.  I.  R 
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BOOK  "  minius  risk  a  battle:  the  lands  of  his  couii- 

II. 

''  trymen  shall  be  ours  by  conquest,  and  their 
"  wives  shall  be  carried  off  in  captivity.  The 
*'  offer  is  an  omen  of  victory.  The  wealth 
*'  and  the  women  of  Germany  shall  be  the 
'*  reward  of  valour."  At  the  third  watch  fbj, 
the  enemy  advanced  to  the  entrenchments; 
but  perceiving  the  works  properly  guarded,  the 
cohorts  under  arms,  and  all  intent  on  duty, 
they  retreated,  without  so  much  as  throwing 
a  single  dart. 


x 


^  XIV.  Germanicus  retired  to  rest,  and  in 

his  sleep  was  favoured  with  a  joyful  vision. 
Being  employed,  as  he  imagined,  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  blood  of  the  victim  happetiing  to 
stainhis  pontifical  garment,  his  grandmother 
Li  via  made  him  a  present  of  another  robe,  no 
less  beautiful  than  magnificent.  Pleased  with 
this  prognostic,  which  the  auspices  confirmed, 
he  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  and,  in  a 
speech,  acquainted  them  with  his  plan  for  the 
ensuing  battle.  The  open  plain,  he  observed, 
was  not  the  only  spot  wdiere  the  Romans  could 
engage  with  advantage.  Woods  and  forests 
were  equally  favourable.  The  unwieldy 
.    buckler  of  the  Germans,  and  that  enormous 
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length  of  spear,  which,  amidst  surrounding  book 
trees  and  interwoven  thickets,  w^as  scarcely 
manageable,  could  not  be  compared  to  the 
Roman  sword,  the  javelin,  and  their  defensive 
armour,  so  well  adapted  to  the  shape  and  mo- 
tions of  the  body.  "  Redouble  your  blow  s," 
he  said,  "  and  strike  at  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
*'  They  have  neither  helmets,  nor  breast-plates. 
"  Their  shields  are  neither  rivetted  with  iron, 
"  nor  covered  with  hides ;  they  are  nothing 
"  but  ozier  twigs  intertwined,  or  slight  boards, 
"  daubed  over  w  ith  glaring  colours.  In  their 
"  foremost  ranks  a  few  are  provided  with  pikes 
"  and  javelins  ;  in  the  rest  of  their  army  you 
"  see  nothing  but  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire, 
"  or  weapons  too  short  for  execution.  The 
aspect  of  their  men  maj^,  at  first  sight,  be 
hideous ;  in  the  onset  they  may  have  bodily 
vigour :  but  let  them  feel  the  anguish  of 
"  their  wounds,  and  they  betake  themselves 
^*  to  flight,  impatient  of  pain,  void  of  honour, 
"  and  regardless  of  their  ofticers;  cowards  in 
"  adversity,  and,  in  the  hour  of  success,  above 
"  all  law%  both  human  and  divine.  Do  you 
^'  wish,  my  fellow  soldiers,  for  an  end  of  all 
"  your  toils?  Are  you  weary  of  tedious  voyages, 
*'  and  laborious  marches  ?  Now  is  your  oppor- 

r2 
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BOOK  "  tunity :  one  battle  ends  the  war.  The  Elbe 
is  nearer  than  the  Rhine.  Beyond  this  spot 
we  have  nothing  to  subdue.  It  was  here 
"  that  Drusus,  my  father,  triumphed ;  and 
"  here,  Tiberius,  my  uncle,  reaped  his  laurels. 
**  Exert  one  vigorous  effort,  and  you  make 
"  me  their  rival,  perhaps  their  equal  in  glory." 
This  speech  was  received  with  acclamations ; 
and  the  ardour  of  the  men  blazing  out  at  once^ 
the  signal  for  the  charge  was  given. 

'4  XV.  Akminius  and  the  German  chiefs 
omitted  nothing  that  could  rouse  the  courage 
of  their  men.  "  Behold,*'  they  said,  "  the  re- 
"  fuse  of  the  Varian  army;  a  set  of  dastards 
"  in  the  field,  and  rebels  in  their  camp.  With 
*'  their  backs  seamed  with  stripes,  their  limbs 
"  enervated,  their  strength  exhausted  by  tem- 
pestuous voyages,  dispirited,  weak,  and  void 
of  hope,  they  are  given  to  our  swords,  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  gods,  and  the  victims  of  Ger- 
"  man  valour.  To  avoid  a  fiercer  enemy 
*'  they  fled  to  the  ocean,  where  we  could 
"  neither  attack,  nor  hang  upon  tlieir  rear. 
"  In  tae  ensuing  battle  the  winds  cannot  be- 
"  friend  them ;  their  oars  can  give  them  no 
"  assistance.     Call  to  mind  their  pride,  their 
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*'  avarice,  and  their  cruelty :  above  all,  let  us  book 

II. 
"  remember  to  act  like  men,  who  have  resolv-  v-^,-^ 

A.  U  C 

"  ed  to  live  in  freedom,  or  to  die  with  dory/'    769.  * 

16. 

XVI.  By  these  and  such  like  incentives 
the  Germans  were  inflamed  with  uncommon 
ardour.  Their  chiefs  conducted  them,  burn- 
ing with  impatience,  to  an  open  plain,  called 
the  Idistavisian  vale  (aj,  situate  between  the 
Visurgis  and  a  chain  of  mountains.  The 
ground  was  of  an  irregular  form,  narrow  in 
some  parts,  where  the  hills  projected  forward, 
and  in  others,  where  the  windings  of  the  river 
made  an  opening,  stretching  into  length.  In 
the  rear  of  the  Germans,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, rose  a  thick  forest  fbj ;  the  trees  large 
and  lofty,  with  branches  expanding  near  the 
top ;  but  the  trunks  bare  towards  the  bottom, 
and  the  intermediate  space  clear  of  under- 
wood. Of  this  plain,  and  the  approaches  to 
the  wood,  the  Barbarians  took  possession. 
The  Cheruscans,  apart  from  the  rest  (cj,  took 
post  on  the  hills,  to  watch  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and  in  good  time  to  pour  down  with 
fury  on  the  Roman  army.  Germanicus 
ranged  his  men  in  the  following  order :  the 
Gauls  and  German  auxiliaries  formed  the 
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BOOK  front  of  the  line,  followed  by  a  bodj^  of  archers 
on  foot,  and  four  legions,  with  Germanicus  at 
the  head  of  two  praetorian  cohorts,  and  a  select 
body  of  cavalry.  Four  other  legions,  with 
the  light  infantry,  the  horse-archers,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  allies,  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  whole  army  proceeded  in  order  of  battle, 
all  instructed  to  preserve  their  ranks,  and  to 
receive  with  firmness  the  first  impression  of 
the  enemy. 

XVII.  The  Cheruscans,  too  impatient  to 
keep  their  post,  rushed  with  impetuosity  from 
their  hills,  Germanicus  no  sooner  saw  their 
motions,  than  he  sent  a  chosen  body  of  horse 
to  charge  them  in  flank,  while  Stertinius,  with 
another  detachment,  wheeled  round  to  fall 
upon  the  rear.  The  general  himself  was 
ready,  if  occasion  required,  to  second  the  at* 
tack  at  the  head  of"  the  legions.  In  that  mo- 
ment eight  eagles  were  seen  stretching  with 
rapid  wing  towards  the  wood,  where  they  en- 
tered, and  disappeared.  This  was  received 
as  an  omen  of  victory.  "  x\dvance,'*  said 
Germanicus ;  "  the  Roman  birds  have  mar- 
"  s^halled  you  the  way.  Pursue  the  tutelar 
*'  deities  of  the  legions,''     The  infantry  begau 
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the  assault  in  front :  the  cavalry,  at  the  same  book 
time,  charged  the  flank  and  rear.     The  Bar- 
barians, thrown  into  confusion,  presented  an 
uncommon  spectacle:  those  who  had  been 
stationed  in  the  woods  were  driven  forward  to 
the  plain ;  and  from  the  plain,  the  foremost 
Hues  fled  for  shelter  to  the  woods.     Between 
both  the  Cheruscans  were  driven  down  from 
their  heights.    Arminius,  their  chief)  perform- 
ed wonders.     Wounded  as  he  was,  he  braved 
every  danger ;  with  his  voice,  with  his  hand, 
with  every  effort  still  sustaining  the  combat. 
He  fell  with  fury  on  the  archers,  and  would 
have  opened  his  way,  had  not  the  Rhsetian 
cohorts,  with  the  Gauls  and  the  Vindelici,  ad- 
vanced their  standards  to  oppose  him.     In- 
debted to  his  own  exertions,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  horse,  he  escaped  from  the  field ;  and,  to 
disguise  his  person,  besmeared  his  face  with 
his  own  blood.     If  report  is  to  be  credited, 
the  Chaucians,  then  serving  as  the  allies  of 
Rome,  knew  his  person,  but  connived  at  his 
escape. 

By  the  like  gallant  behaviour,  or  a  similar 
treachery,  Inguiomer  survived  the  havock  of 
the  day,    A  general  carnage  followed.    Num- 
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BOOK  bers  endeavouring  to  swim  across  the  Visurgis, 
perished  in  the  attempt,  overwhelmed  with 
darts,  or  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
current.  The  multitude  then  plunged  into 
the  water  obstructed  one  another ;  and,  the 
banks  giving  way,  were  crushed  under  the 
load.  Some  were  dastardly  enough  to  seek 
their  safety  by  climbing  up  the  trees,  where 
they  hoped  to  scalk  among  the  branches: 
but  the  Roman  archers,  in  sport  and  derision, 
took  aim  at  the  fugitives;  and  in  that  man- 
ner, or  by  felling  the  trees,  they  were  all  de- 
stroj^ed.  The  victory  was  signal,  and  cost 
the  Romans  little  or  no  effusion  of  blood. 

XVIII.  THEslaughter  lasted  from  the  fifth 
hour  (a)  to  the  close  of  day.  The  countrj^  ten 
miles  round,  was  covered  with  mangled  bodies, 
and  the  arms  of  the  vanquished.  Among  the 
spoils  was  found  a  large  quantity  of  fetters, 
which  the  Barbarians,  anticipating  a  certain 
victory,  had  prepared  for  the  Roman  prisoners. 
The  legions  on  the  field  of  battle  proclaimed 
Tiberius  Imperator  (hj ;  and  having  raised 
amount,  placed  on  the  top  of  it  a  pile  of  Ger- 
man arms,  as  tlie  trophies  of  victory,  with  an 
inscription  at  the  base,  setting  fbrtli  the  names 
of  the  conquered  nations. 
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XIX.  To  the  German  mind  nothing  could  book 
be  so  exasperating  as  this  monument  of  Ro- 
man glory.  The  wounds  received  in  battle, 
the  desolation  of  their  country,  and  the  wretch- 
ed condition  to  which  thej^  were  reduced, 
were  all  as  nothing  compared  to  this  insulting 
memorial.  Preparing  but  a  little  before  to 
abandon  their  habitations,  and  seek  new  set- 
tlements beyond  the  Elbe,  tliey  changed  their 
minds,  and  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  ha- 
zard of  a  battle.  The  nobles  and  the  popu- 
lace, the  old  and  young,  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  men  appeared  in  arms.  They  pursued  the 
Romans  on  tlieir  march ;  they  harassed  the 
rear,  and  often  threw  them  into  disorder.  Re- 
served at  length  to  risk  a  battle,  they  chose 
for  that  purpose  a  narrow  and  swampy  plain, 
inclosed  on  one  side  by  a  river  (a),  and  on 
the  other  by  a  thick  wood,  at  the  back  df 
which  lay  a  deep  morass.  A  rampart,  for* 
m^y  thrown  up  by  the  Angrivarians,  as  a 
barrier  between  themselves  and  the  Cherus- 
cans,  inclosed  one  side  of  the  fen.  On  thi« 
spot  the  Barbarians  stationed  their  infantry. 
Their  cavalry  lay  in  ambush  in  the  woods, 
with  intent,  as  soon  as  the  Romans  advanced, 
to  attack  them  by  surprise,  and  cut  off  the  rear 
of  the  armyo 
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book/  XX.  Germanicus  had  intelligence  of  all 
that  passed.  Their  stations,  their  councils  of 
war,  their  pubUc  debates,  their  secret  resolu- 
tions were  all  discovered ;  and  their  own  de- 
vices were  turned  against  themselves.  The 
command  of  the  horse  was  given  to  Seius  Tu- 
bero,  with  orders  to  form  on  the  open  plain. 
The  infantry  was  so  disposed,  that  by  an  easy 
pass  one  division  might  penetrate  into  the 
woods,  while  the  other  carried  the  rampart  by 
assault.  Whatever  was  difficult  or  arduous  the 
general  reserved  for  himself,  leaving  all  slighter 
operations  to  his  officers.  On  the  level  plain 
the  cavalry  bore  down  all  before  them ;  but 
the  rampart  was  not  easily  taken.  The  soldiers 
who  advanced  to  the  attack  were  as  much  ex- 
posed to  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  as  if  they  had 
been  before  the  walls  of  a  regular  fortification. 
Germanicus  saw  the  disadvantage.  He  drew 
off  the  legions;  and  ordered  the  engineers  and 
slingers  to  play  upon  the  works,  in  order  to 
drive  the  Barbarians  from  their  post,  A  volley 
of  darts  was  discharged  from  the  battering  ma- 
chines with  such  incessant  fury,  that  the  brav^ 
est  of  the  Germans,  who  dared  to  face  every 
danger,  died  under  repeated  wounds.  The 
enemy  was  dislodged  from  the  rampart.  Gejv 
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manicus,  at  the  head  of  the  proetorian  cohorts,  book 
advanced  into  the  woods :  the  battle  there  was 
fierce  and  obstinate  :  both  sides  fought  hand 
to  hand.  Behind  the  Barbarians  lay  the  mo- 
rass ;  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  the  river  and 
the  woods  ;  no  room  to  retreat ;  valour  their 
only  hope,  and  victory  their  only  safety. 

XXI.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans 
yielded  in  nothing  to  the  Romans ;  but  their 
w^eapons,  and  their  manner  of  fighting,  were  a 
great  disadvantage.  Pent  up  in  a  forest  too 
close  for  such  a  multitude,  they  could  neither 
wound  at  a  distance,  nor  manage  their  wea- 
pons with  their  usual  agility.  The  Romans, 
on  the  contrary,  with  their  bucklers  close  to 
the  breast,  and  their  hands  covered  with  the 
hilt  of  their  swords,  found  the  large  propor^ 
tions  of  the  enemy  an  easy  mark.  They  gash- 
ed the  Barbarians  in  the  face,  and  drove  them 
from  their  ranks.  Arminius  no  longer  fought 
with  his  usual  ardour.  Ill  success,  so  often 
repeated,  depressed  his  spirit ;  or  perhaps  the 
wound,  which  he  had  received  in  the  late  en- 
gagement, had  exhausted  his  strength.  In- 
guiomer,  performing  Avonders,  and  busy  in 
every  part  of  the  field,  was  abandoned  by  his 
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BOOK  fortune,  not  by  his  courage.     Germanicus 
^^^>^  threw  off  his  helmet,  that  his  person  might  be 
769.    better  distinguished ;  and  xushing  among  the 
16.     ranks,  exhorted  his  men  to  give  no  quarter. 
He  cried  aloud,  "  We  have  no  need  of  pri- 
^*  soners :  extirpate  the  Barbarians ;  nothing 
*'  less  will  end  the  war."     The  day  being  far 
advanced,  he  ordered  one  of  the  legions  to 
quit  the  field,  in  order  to  prepare  an  encamp- 
ment :  the  rest  had  their  measure  of  revenge, 
till  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood.     In  this  battle  the  Roman 
cavalry  fought  with  undecided  success, 

I  XXII.  Germanicus  in  a  public  harangue 
commended  the  valour  of  his  army;  and  after- 
wards raised  a  pile  of  arms  as  a  trophy  of  vic- 
tory, with  this  splendid  inscription :  *'  The  army 
"  of  Tiberius  Osesar,  having  subdued  the  na-^ 
**  tions  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  de- 
*'  dicates  this  monument  to  Mars,  to  Jupiter, 
**  and  Augustus."  Of  the  commander  in 
chief  no  mention  was  made.  To  soften  emy, 
he  assumed  no  part  of  the  praise,  content  with 
deserving  it.  Stertinius  marched  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Angrivarians,  with  orders,  if  they 
did  not  submit,  to  lay  the  country  waste.    The 
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Barbarians  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  re-  book 

ir. 

ceived  a  general  pardon.  v.>or>^ 

769, 
A.  D; 

XXIII.  The  summer  being  now  far  ad-  ^^^ 
vanced,  Gennanicus  ordered  some  of  the  le- 
gions to  return  by  land  to  winter  quarters ; 
he  himself  sailed  with  the  rest,  down  the  river 
Amisia  to  the  main  ocean.  The  weather  was 
favourable,  and  the  sea  presented  a  perfect 
calm,  unruffled  by  any  motion  except  what 
was  occasioned  by  the  dashing  of  the  oars, 
and  the  rapid  motion  of  a  thousand  vessels 
under  sail.  But  this  serenity  did  not  last  long : 
the  sky  was  overcast;  a  storm  of  hail  burst 
down  with  sudden  fury  (a) ;  squalls  of  wind 
drove  the  billows  different  ways,  and  the  pilot 
could  no  longer  see  what  course  to  steer. 
Unused  to  the  tempestuous  element,  and  ter- 
rified by  the  novelty  of  the  danger,  the  soldiers 
added  to  the  alarm.  They  interfered  with 
the  mariners;  they  endeavoured  to  lend  a 
helping  hand ;  but  activity,  without  skill,  serv- 
ed only  to  embarrass  such  as  knew  their  duty. 
The  winds  at  last  were  collected  to  one  point, 
and  the  storm  blew  directly  from  the  south. 

In  that  climate  the  south  wind  is  generally 
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BOOK  more  tempestuous  than  in  other  seas.  Sweep- 
ing over  the  bleak  German  mountains,  it  drives 
from  the  land  a  vast  body  of  clouds,  that  form 
a  scene  of  impending  honror,  which  the  vici- 
nity of  the  northern  regions  renders  still  more 
formidable.  The  ships  were  dispersed :  some 
were  thrown  upon  unknown  islands,  surround- 
ed with  rocks,  or  upon  banks  of  sand  that  lay 
concealed  beneath  the  waves.  At  the  turn  of 
the  tide,  the  wind  and  the  current,  with  united 
force,  drove  one  Avay.  To  lie  at  anchor  was 
impossible.  The  billows  broke  over  the  ships 
with  such  violence,  that  all  the  pumps  at  work 
could  not  discharge  the  water.  To  lighten 
the  vessels  Avas  the  only  expedient  left:  and 
accordingly  horses,  beasts  of  burthen^  arms, 
and  baggage,  were  thrown  overboard. 

^  XXIV.    The  storms  in  other  seas  are  in- 

considerable, when  compared  to  the  fury  of  a 
northern  tempest.  The  ocean  in  those  parts 
is  more  boisterous  than  in  any  other  of  the 
known  world,  and  the  rigour  of  Germany  sur- 
passes that  of  any  other  climate.  The  danger 
of  the  fleet  was,  by  consequence,  more  alarm-  I 
ing ;  the  magnitude,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of 
the  mischief,  exceeding  any  former  voyage 
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undertaken  by   the   Romans.     No   friendly  book 
shore  at  hand ;  every  coast  in  the  possession  ^^-^-v^» 
of  savage  enemies  faj ;  the  sea  of  a  depth  in-    '^69. 
credible ;  vast  in  circumference,  and,  according      ^^* 
to  the  received  opinion,  without  any  nation 
towards  the  north,  or  any  continent  to  fix  its 
boundary.    A  number  of  ships  went  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  many  were  wrecked  on  distant  islands, 
secluded  from  the  commerce  of  man.     The 
soldiers  who  were  cast  on  shore,  perished  by 
famine,  or  prolonged  a  wretched  existence  by 
feeding  on  the  carcasses  of  horses  thrown  up 
bv  the  sea. 

The  vessel  in  which  Germanicus  sailed,  was 
driven  far  from  the  fleet,  to  the  coast  fhj  in- 
habited by  the  Chaucians.  There  the  dis- 
consolate prince  passed  whole  days  and  nights 
among  pointed  rocks,  wandering  on  the  pro- 
piinent  beach,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  brawling 
deep,  and  his  heart  imputing  to  himself  the 
whole  calamity.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
his  friends  restrained  him  from  burying  himself 
in  the  same  waves  that  swallowed  up  so  many 
gallant  soldiers.  At  length  the  storm  abated. 
The  wind  and  the  tide  serving  at  once,  some 
of  the  ships  were  seen  making  to  the  land,  all 
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BOOK  in  a  shattered  condition,  few  oars  remaining^ 
and  the  clothes  of  the  men  stretched  out  for 
sails.  The  crippled  vessels  were  dravm  in  tow 
by  such  as  were  less  disabled.  Gfermanicus 
refitted  the  fleet  with  all  possible  expedition ; 
and,  as  soon  as  might  be,  ordered  some  of  the 
ships  to  coast  along  the  islands,  in  search  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  cast  away.  By  this 
diligence  many  were  restored  to  their  friends. 
The  Angrivarians,  lately  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, returned  a  considerable  number,  whom 
they  had  ransomed  from  their  maritime  neigh- 
bours. Some  were  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Bri- 
tain, and  there  released  by  the  petty  princes 
of  the  country.  According  to  the  distance 
from  which  the  men  returned,  the  account  of 
their  perils  was  swelled  with  marvellous  ad- 
ventures; they  talked  of  hurricanes,  and  birds 
unheard  of  before;  of  sea-monsters,  and  ambi- 
guous forms,  partly  man,  and  partly  fish ;  things 
either  seen,  or  else  the  coinage  of  imaginations 
crazed  with  fear» 

^  XXV.  The  news  of  these  disasters  spread- 
ing fttr  and  wide,  the  Germans  began  to  think 
of  renewing  the  war.  Nor  was  Germanicus 
less  active  to  counteract  tlieir  designs,     lie 
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dispatched  Caius  Siliiis  with  thirty  thousand  book 
.   '^  ^  II. 

foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  to  jnake  war  v-^-v-^^ 

A.  u.  c. 

on  tjie  Cattians;  and  ia  the  mean  time  march-  769. 
ed  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  greater  force,  to  ^^* 
invade  the  Marsians.  Malovendus,  the  chief 
of  that  nation,  had  lately  surrendered  to  the 
protection  of  Rome.  From  him  intelligence 
was  gained,  that  the  eagle  of  one  of  the  legions 
commanded  by  Varus,  lay  in  a  trench,  covered 
with  earth,  in  a  neighbouring  grove  (aj,  and 
the  guard  stationed  there  could  make  but  a 
feeble  resistance.  Two  parties  were  sent  forr 
ward  w^ithout  delay ;  one  to  attack  the,  enemy 
in  front,  and  di^aw  them  from  their  post ;  the 
other  to  enter  the  wood  in  the  rear,  and  reco- 
ver the  eagle.  Success  attended  both  ext^edir- 
tions.  Germanicus  now  resolved  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  he  carried  de^ 
struction  wherever  he  marched,  the  enemy  in 
every  quarter  flying  before  him,  or  if  any  where 
they  made  a  stand,  either  routed  or  put  to  the 
sword.  According  to  the  account  brought  in 
by  the  prisoners,  a  more  general  panic  was 
never  known.  All  agreed  that  the  Romans 
rose  superior  to  adversity;  a  race  of  men  not 
to  be  subdued.  Their  fleet  destroyed,  their 
aims  lost  in  the  deep,  the  coast  of  Germany  co- 
VOL.  I,  S 
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769. 
A.  D. 
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BOOK  vered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses; 
:'  and  yet,  said  the  astonished  Germans,  they 
"^^^-     return  undismayed,  and  with  their  former  fe- 
^^'     rocity  renew  the  charge,  as  if  calamitj^  increas- 
ed their  numbers, 

XXVI.  THERomansmarched  into  winter 
quarters,  proud  of  their  exploits,  and  in  their 
late  success  losing  the  memory  of  past  misfor- 
tunes. The  prince,  with  that  munificence  that 
graced  his  character,  paid  to  each  soldier  the 
amount  of  his  loss.  Meanwhile  the  Germans, 
weakened  and  disheartened  by  the  ill  success 
of  so  many  efforts,  began  to  think  of  pacific 
measures :  nor  was  it  doubted  but  another  sum- 
mer, if  they  dared  to  take  the  field,  would  com- 
plete and  end  the  war.  But  Tiberius  wished 
for  nothing  so  much  as  the  return  of  Germa- 
nicus.  His  letters  were  all  to  that  effect.  "  It 
*'  was  time,''  he  said,  "  to  visit  the  capital,  and 
"  enjoy  the  honours  of  a  triumph  already  de- 
**  creed.  Enough  had  been  performed.  The 
"  prosperous  events  of  war  were  balanced  by 
^*  misfortunes.  Important  battles  had  been 
"  fought,  and  victory  had  often  attended  the 
"  Roman  arms:  but  the  winds  and  waves con- 
"  spired ;  and  losses  at  sea,  not  indeed  imput- 
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"  able  to  the  general,  were  very  heavy  disas-  book 
'*  ters.  Tiberius  added,  that  he  himsehj  under  ^^-^v-^» 

'  _  A.  U.  C. 

''  the  auspices  of  Augustus,  had  been  sent  nine    ^^^ 
*'  times  into  Germany ;  but  it  was  to  prudent     ^^* 
"  counsels,  more  than  to  force  of  arms,  that 
**  he  owed  all  his  success.     It  was  by  policy 
^'  that  the  Sicambrians  (a)  were  wrought  to  a 
"  submission;  it  was  by  management  that  the 
"  Suevians  were  drawn  into  an  alliance  with 
"  Rome ;  and  it  was  the  same  conduct  that 
"  made  Maroboduus  (b)  listen  to  terms  of 
"  peace.     The  honour  of  the  Roman  name 
"  was  now  revived  in  all  its  ancient  lustre ; 
"  and  it  was  therefore  time  to  leave  the  Che- 
"  Tuscans,  and  the  hostile  states  of  Germanv, 
*^  to  their  own  dissensions/* 

Germanicus,  notwithstanding  these  remon- 
strances, requested  leave  to  continue  in  the 
command  for  one  year  more.  Tiberius  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  plied 
Germanicus  with  new  arguments  ;  and,  as  a 
lure  to  young  ambition,  threw  out  the  offer  of 
a  second  consulship,  which  required  personal 
attendance  at  Rome.  He  urged,  moreover, 
that  if  the  war  continued,  some  share  of  merit 
ought  to  be  left  to  Drusus,  the  brother  of 

s2 
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BOOK  Germanicus,  for  whom  no  other  field  of  glory 
could  be  found.  It  was  in  Gennany  only  that 
Drusus  could  acquire  the  title  of  Imperator. 
Rome  had  no  other  enemies.  The  laurel 
crown  must  be  gained  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  Germanicus  saw  through  these  pre- 
tences. The  object,  he  knew,  was  to  stop  him 
in  the  full  career  of  fame  :  with  regret  he  re- 
signed the  command,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

XXVII.  About  this  time,  Libo  Drusus, 
descended  from  the  Scribonian  family,  was  ac- 
cused of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state.  The 
history  of  this  transaction  in  all  its  stages,  its 
rise,  its  progress,  and  its  final  issue,  shall  be 
here  laid  open.  The  detail  will  not  be  un- 
interesting ;  since  we  are  now  arrived  at  that 
black  period,  which  engendered  that  race  of 
men,  who,  for  a  series  of  years,  were  the  scourge 
and  pest  of  society.  Libo  owed  his  ruin  to  his 
ii:^timacy  with  Firmius  Catus,  a  member  of  the 
senate.  Catus  saw  in  his  friend,  besides  the 
impetuosity  of  youth,  a  cast  of  mind  suscep- 
tible of  vain  illusions  and  superstitious  credu- 
lity. He  saw  that  the  judicial  astrology  of 
the  Chaldaeans,  the  mysteries  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  interpreters  of  di^eams,  would  be  sure 
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to  make  their  impression  on  a  wild  and  dis-  b  o  o  k 
tempered  imagination.  In  such  a  mind  the 
flame  of  ambition  might  be  easily  kindled. 
With  that  intent,  he  urged  the  dignity  of  Li- 
bo's  ancestors  :  Pompey  was  his  great  grand- 
father; Scribonia /^«^,  once  the  wife  of  Augus- 
tus, was  his  aunt ;  the  two  young  Caesars  (bj 
were  his  relations;  and  his  house  was  crowded 
with  images,  that  displayed  an  illustrious  line 
of  ancestors.  Having  thus  inflamed  his  pride, 
he  contrived  to  engage  the  young  man  in  a 
course  of  luxurj^,  and,  by  consequence,  to  in- 
volve him  (cj  in  a  load  of  debt.  He  watched 
him  closely  in  the  hour  of  wild  profusion,  and 
in  the  scenes  of  distress  that  followed ;  affect^ 
ing  with  tender  regard  to  be  his  constant  com- 
panion, yet  lying  in  wait  for  evidence ;  and 
playing  the  part  of  a  friend,  to  be  at  last  a  per- 
nicious enemy, 

XXVni.  Having  procured  a  competent 
number  of  witnesses,  and  among  them  such 
of  the  slaves  as  knew  their  master's  course  of 
life,  Catus  demanded  an  audience  of  the  em- 
peror. By  the  means  of  Flaccus  Vescula- 
rius  (a),  a  Roman  knight,  much  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Tiberius,  he  had  beforehand  disclos- 
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BOOK  ed  the  nature  of  his  business.     The  emperor 
refused  to  grant  an  interview,  and  yet  encou- 
raged the  informer,  wilhng  through  the  same 
channel  to  receive  further  inteUigence.    Libo 
in  the  mean  time  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
prsetor.     He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  im- 
perial table.    In  those  convivial  moments,  Ti- 
berius never  betrayed  a  symptom  of  suspicion. 
With  gentle  expressions,  and  looks  of  kind- 
ness, that  master  of  dissimulation  knew  how 
to  hide  the  malice  of  his  heart.    The  follies  of 
Libo's  conduct  might  have  been  checked  in 
the  beginning ;  but  Tiberius  chose  to  collect 
materials  for  a  future  day.     It  happened  at 
last  that  one  Junius,  who  pretended  to  mise 
the  dead  by  magic  incantations,  was  appoint- 
ed, at  the  request  of  Libo,  to  exhibit  the  won- 
ders of  his  art.     This  man  hastened  with  the 
secret  to  Fulcinius  Trio,  at  that  time  a  noted 
inibrmcr,  who  possessed  dangerous  talents,  and 
by  any  arts,  however  pernicious,  wished  to 
raise  himself  into  public  notice.     Libo  was 
cited  to  appear.     Trio  applied  to  the  consuls 
lor  a  solemn  hearing  before  the  senate.     The 
fathers  were  convened  to  deliberate,  as  the 
summons  informed  them,  on  matters  of  mo- 
ment, and  a  charge  of  the  blackest  nature. 
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XXIX.  Li  BO  chano^ed  his  dress  (a).    In  a  book 

.  II. 

mourning  garb  he  went  from  house  to  house, 

attended  by  a  female  train  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion. He  importuned  his  fi-iends,  and  among 
them  hoped  to  find  some  one  willing  to  under- 
take his  defence.  His  application  was  with 
out  effect.  His  friends  deserted  him,  with 
different  excuses;  but  all  from  the  common 
motive  of  fear.  On  the  day  of  trial,  sinking 
under  his  distress,  and  faint  with  real  or  pre- 
tended illness,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the 
senate-house.  He  entered  the  court  (bj,  sup- 
ported by  his  brother.  At  the  sight  of  the 
emperor,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  in  the 
manner  of  a  supplicant,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  favour.  Tiberius 
viewed  him  with  a  rigid  and  inflexible  coun- 
tenance. He  then  proceeded  to  open  the 
charge,  stating  the  particulars,  and  the  names 
of  the  accusers  ;  but  in  a  style  of  moderation, 
neither  aggravating  nor  extenuating  the  of- 
fence, 

XXX.  FoNTEius  Agrippa  andCaius  Vi- 
bins,  two  new  accusers,  joined  in  support  of 
the  prosecution.  Being  now  four  in  number, 
they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  which 
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B  0  0  K  should  take  the  lead.  The  point  was  con- 
tested with  much  warmth.  Vibius  at  length 
observed,  that  Libo  came  to  the  trial  without 
an  advocate  to  support  him ;  and  therefore,  to 
end  the  dispute  with  his  associates,  he  under- 
took to  detail  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner 
the  heads  of  the  charge.  Nothing  could  be 
more  wild  and  extravagant  than  some  of  the 
articles.  He  stated  that  Libo  had  made  it  a 
question  to  the  fortune-tellers,  whether  he 
should  ever  be  rich  enough  to  cover  with  mo- 
ney the  Appian  road,  as  far  as  Brundusium. 
There  were  other  allegatiorls  of  the  same 
stamp,  equally  void  of  common  sense ;  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  so  weak  and  frivolous,  that 
they  could  move  no  passion  but  pity. 

There  was  however  one  feet  of  a  iserious 
nature.  A  paper  was  produced,  containing 
a  list  of  the  Caesars,  and  also  several  senators, 
With  remarks,  or  notes,  which  no  man  could 
decypher,  annexed  to  their  names.  This  Was 
exhibited  as  the  hand- writing  of  Libo.  He  in- 
sisted on  his  innocence.  It  was  proposed  to  put 
his  slaves  to  the  torture.  Their  evidence,  by 
the  established  rules  of  law,  was  inadmissible. 
By  an  ancient  decree  of  the  senate,  it  was  or- 
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dainedy  that,  where  the  master's  Hfe  was  in  book 
danger,  no  slave  should  undergo  the  question,  ^^^^f^ 
Tiberius,  by  a  master-stroke  of  invention  (a),   ^^^ 
found  an  expedient  to  evade  the  law.     He  di-      ^^» 
rected  a  sale  of  the  slaves  to  be  made  to  the  pub- 
he  officer,  that,  the  property  being  altered,  they 
might  then  be  examined  on  a  new  principle, 
unknown  to  former  times.     Libo  prayed  an 
adjournment  to  the  next  day.    Being  returned 
to  his  own  house,  he  sent  by  his  relation,  Pub- 
lius  Quirinius,  an  humble  petition  to  the  em- 
peror :  the  answer  was,  *'  he  must  address  the 
**  senate.** 

XXXI.  A  PARTY  of  soldiers  surrounded 
Libo's  house,  and,  with  the  brutal  rudeness  of 
men  insolent  in  authority,  forced  their  way 
into  the  vestibule,  determined  to  make  then> 
selves  heard  and  seen  by  the  family.  The 
prisoner  was  then  at  table,  intending  to  make 
an  elegant  banquet  the  last  pleasure  of  his  life : 
but  a  mind  in  agony  could  relish  nothing. 
Distracted,  terrified,  he  called  on  his  servants 
to  dispatch  him ;  he  laid  hold  of  his  slaves, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  a  sword  into  their 
hands.  The  servants,  in  agitation,  made  an 
effort  to  escape,  and,  in  tlie  struggle,  overturn- 
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BOOK  ed  the  light  that  stood  upon  the  table.  This 
to  Libo  was  funereal  darkness  :  he  seized  the 
moment,  and  gave  himself  two  mortal  stabs 
(^aj.  His  groans  alarmed  the  freedmen,  who 
crowded  round  their  master.  The  soldiers 
followed;  and  seeing  him  at  the  j3oint  of 
death,  had  the  decency  to  withdraw.  The 
prosecution,  however,  did  not  die  with  the  un- 
fortunate victim.  It  was  resumed  in  the  senate 
with  unabating  severity.  Tiberius  made  an 
end  of  the  business,  by  declaring  that,  if  the 
criminal  had  not  done  justice  on  himself,  he 
intended,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  proof 
of  his  guilt,  to  have  recommended  him  to  the 
mercy  of  the  fathers. 


XXXII.  The  estate  of  the  deceased  was 
divided  among  the  informers.  Such  of  them 
as  were  of  senatorian  rank,  were  promoted  to 
the  preetorship,  without  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tion. Various  motions  were  made  in  the  se- 
nate :  Cotta  Messalinus  faj  proposed  that  the 
image  of  Libo  should  not  be  carried  in  the 
jTuneral  processions  of  his  kindred;  Cneius 
Lentulus,  that  the  surname  of  Drusus  should 
be  no  longer  assumed  by  the  Scribonian  fa- 
mily.    On  the  motion  of  Pomponius  Flaccus, 
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days  of  public  thanksgiving  were  voted  ;  and  book 
gifts  were  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Jupiter,  "^^T^ 
Mars,  and  Concord,  at  the  desire  of  Lucius    ^^^' 
Puppius,  Asinius  Gallus,  Papius  Mutilus,  and     ^^ 
Lucius   Apronius.     It  was  further  decreed, 
that  the  ides  of  September,  the  day  on  which 
Libo  dispatched  himself^  should  be  observed 
as  a  festival.     Of  these  resolutions,  and  their 
several  authors,  I  have  thought  proper  to  re- 
cord the   memory,    that  adulation  may   be 
branded  to  all  posterity,  and  that  men  may 
mark  how  long  a  servile  spirit  has  been  the 
canker  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  tribe  of  astrologers  and  magicians  (b), 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  banished  out  of 
Italy.  Two  of  the  number  suffered  death  ;^ 
namely  Lucius  Pituanius,  and  Publius  Mar- 
cius.  The  former  was  thrown  headlong  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  the  latter,  by  order 
of  the  consuls,  was  executed,  at  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  on  the  outside  of  the  Esquiline 
gate  fcj,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
ancient  usage. 

XXXIII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  se- 
nate, the  luxury  of  the  times  became  the  sub- 
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BOOK  ject  of  debate.     The  business  was  introduced 
o^y^  by  Quintus  Haterius,  of  consular  rank,  and 

A.  U.  C. 

769.     Octavius  Fronto,   who  had  discharo:ed  the 

A.D.  ® 

i«-  office  of  praetor.  A  lav/  was  passed,  prohi- 
biting the  use  of  solid  gold  for  the  service  of 
the  table;  and  further  enacting,  that  men 
should  not  (a)  disgrace  themselves  by  the  ef- 
feminate delicacy  of  silk  apparel.  Fronto 
took  a  wider  compass.  He  proposed  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  every  family,  the  expence 
of  furniture,  and  the  number  of  domestics,, 
should  be  limited  by  law.  The  senators  at 
that  time  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
question  depending  before  the  assembly  ;  but 
every  speaker  was  at  liberty  to  start  new  mat 
ter,  and  submit  to  consideration  whatever  he 
thought  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

Asinius  Gallus  rose  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Octavius  Fronto.  "  The  common- 
"  wealth,"  he  said,  "  had  increased  in  gran- 
*'  deur,  and  the  wealth  of  individuals  grew 
"  with  the  growth  of  empire.  Nor  was  this 
"  a  modern  innovation :  the  same  effect,  from 
"  the  same  causes,  may  be  traced  in  the  early 
'*  period  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Fabricii 

had  their  private  w  ealth,  and  so  had  th^ 
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"  Scipios,  but  different  in  degree.  Wealth  is  book 
"  relative,  always  in  proportion  to  the  afflu- 
'*  ence  of  the  times.  When  the  state  was 
*'  poor,  frugality  was  the  virtue  of  a  citizen. 
**  Does  the  empire  flourish  ?  Individuals  flou- 
*'  rish  with  it.  In  matters  of  domestic  ex- 
"  pence,  such  as  plate  and  retinue,  the  mea- 
"  sure  of  oeconomy  or  extravagance  must  be 
*'  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  fa- 
"  mily.  Nothing  is  mean,  nothing  superfluous, 
''  but  what  is  made  so  by  the  condition  of  the 
*'  parties.  The  fortune  of  a  senator  (hj,  as 
*'  settled  by  law,  differs  from  the  qualification 
"  of  a  Roman  knight.  Has  nature  made  a 
*'  distinction  between  them  ?  No,  it  is  civil 
*'  policy  that  draws  the  line ;  and  surely  it  is 
"  fit  that  they,  who  stand  high  in  rank,  in  ho* 
nours,  and  public  station,  should  live  in  suit- 
able splendor,  not  only  furnished  with  the 
necessaries,  but  also  with  the  elegancies,  of 
life.  High  station  is  at  best  a  post  of  dan- 
ger. Will  any  one  argue,  that  men  in  office 
are  to  drudge  in  business,  condemned  to  end- 
*'  less  toil,  without  the  means  of  repairing  the 
**  waste  of  labour,  and  without  a  comfort  to 
*'  sooth  anxiety  V  The  apologist  of  dissipa- 
tion and  luxury  carried  his  point.     With  an 


*< 
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BOOK  audience  of  congenial  manners,  public  vices, 
decorated  with  specious  names,  were  public 
virtues.  Tiberius  closed  the  debate.  The 
times,  he  said,  were  not  ripe  for  a  censor  (c) ; 
but  if  corruption  went  on  increasing,  there 
would  be  no  want  of  vigour  to  reform  abuses 
of  every  kind. 

^  XXXIV.  In  the  course  of  these  debates, 
Lucius  Piso  broke  out  with  vehemence  against 
the  reigning  vices  of  the  times,  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue that  prevailed  in  the  forum,  the  venality 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  band  of  public 
informers,  who  were  ever  armed  with  accusa- 
tions, and  spread  terror  through  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men.  For  his  part,  he  abjured  the 
city  of  Rome.  In  some  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  he  was  determined  to  seek  an  obscure 
but  safe  retreat  from  the  villainy  of  abandoned 
men.  He  spoke,  and  left  the  senate-house. 
Tiberius  heard  him,  but  not  without  inward 
mortification.  He  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  appease  his  indigna- 
tion; and  exerted  all  his  interest  with  Piso's 
relations,  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. In  a  short  time  after,  the  same  eminent 
person  gave  another  proof  of  his  firmness. 
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He  had  commenced  a  suit  against  Urgulania,  book 
a  woman  raised  above  the  controul  of  law  by  v.^-^ 

A.  U  C. 

the  friendship  of  Livia.  Disdaining  to  answer  769. 
the  process,  this  haughty  favourite  took  shelter  ^^' 
in  the  imperial  palace.  Piso  persisted  in  his 
demand,  undismayed  by  the  resentment  of 
Livia,  who  considered  his  obstinacy  as  an 
affront  to  herself  Tiberius  thought  fit  to 
temporize  with  the  passions  of  his  mother.  He 
promised  to  attend  the  hearing  of  the  cause, 
in  favour  of  Urgulania ;  and  that  mark  of  filial 
compliance  he  thought  would  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  stretch  of  power  fa) . 

He  set  out  accordingly  from  the  palace,  his 
guards  following  at  a  distance.  He  proceeded 
slowly  tlirough  the  streets,  amidst  a  concourse 
of  people,  with  an  air  of  calm  composure,  oc- 
casionally loitering  in  conversation.  Piso's 
fi'iends  tried  all  in  their  power  to  make  him 
desist  from  his  suit;  but  nothing  could  shake 
that  resolute  temper.  To  end  the  controversy, 
Livia  thought  good  to  pay  the  whole  of  his 
demand.  Piso  by  his  firmness  did  honour  to 
liis  character,  and  Tiberius  gained  the  popular 
applause.  Urgulania  continued,  notwithstand-. 
ing,  to  tower  above  the  condition  of  a  citizen ; 
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BOOK  insomuch  that,  beiii"^  summoned  as  a  witness 

It.  .  ^ 

in  a  matter  depending  before  the  senate,  her 
pride  would  not  suffer  her  to  appear.  A  praetor 
was  sent  to  take  her  examination  in  private  ; 
though,  by  ancient  usage,  tlie  attendance  of 
the  vestal  virgins,  )vhenever  cited  to  give  their 
testimony,  was  never  dispensed  witli,  either  in 
the  forum  or  the  tribunals  of  justice. 

'J  XXXV.  Part  of  this  year  was  remarkable 
for  a  total  sus}3ension  of  all  public  business.  Of 
this  inactive  state  it  would  be  scarce  worth 
while  to  take  notice,  if  the  different  sentiments 
of  fa)  Cneius  Piso  and  Asinius  Gallus  did 
not  seejn  to  merit  attention.  Tiberius  gave 
notice,  that  he  intended  to  absent  himself  for 
some  time  from  Rome.  Piso  declared  his 
opinion,  that,  in  such  a  juncture,  the  senate 
ought  to  attend  with  greater  assiduity  to  the 
dispatch  of  business.  The  fathers  and  the 
Roman  knights  might  still  discharge  their 
respective  functions ;  "  the  dignity  of  the  com- 
*'  monwealth  required  it."  Asinius  Gallup 
saw,  with  a  jealous  eye,  that  his  rival  had  taken 
the  popular  side ;  and,  to  couutemct  his  de- 
sign, rose  to  oppose  the  motion.  ''  Noticing," 
he  said,  *'  could  be  truly  great,  or  worthy  of 
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"  the  Roman  people,  unless  conducted  under  book 
"  the  eye  of  the  prince.  The  affairs  of  state, 
"  and  the  great  conilux  of  people,  not  only  from 
"  all  parts  of  Italy  but  from  the  provinces, 
"  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  presence  of  the 
''  emperor."  Tiberius  heard  all  that  passed, 
but  remained  silent.  A  warm  debate  ensued. 
At  length  the  fathers  agreed  to  adjourn  all 
business  till  the  prince  returned  to  Rome. 

XXXVI.  t JpoN  another  occasion  the  same 
Asinius  Gallus  had  the  spirit  to  clash  even 
with  the  emperor.  He  moved,  in  form,  that 
the  election  of  civil  magistrates  should  take 
place  at  the  end  of  five  years;  that  the  officers 
who  had  the  command  of  a  legion,  and  dis- 
charged that  duty  before  they  attained  the 
praetorship,  should  be  declared  praetors  elect, 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
to  name  twelve  candidates.  This  motion,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  had  a  deeper  aim,  pointing 
directly  at  the  policy  of  the  times,  and  the 
secret  maxims  of  the  court  (a),  Tiberius 
affected  to  see  a  design  to  enlarge  the  sovereign 
authority ;  and,  on  that  ground,  replied,  "  that 
"  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  moderation  to 
"  take  upon  him  so  vast  a  charge.    The  power 

VOL.  I.  T 
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BOOK  "  to  choose,  was  a  power  to  exclude ;  and  the 
n.  .     . 

^*  last  was  painful.     The  elections,  even  when 

"  annual,  were  attended  with  many  inconve- 

*^  niences.     The  disappointed  candidate  was 

"  sure  to  repine  at  his  want  of  success,  and  j^et 

*'  his  disgrace  was  but  of  short  duration  :  he 

"  consoled  himself  with  hopes  of  better  success 

**  in  the  following  year.     Defer  the  election 

"  for  five  years,  and  the  man  rejected  for  that 

"  length  of  time  will  find  his  spirit  more  deeply 

"  wounded.     Moreover,  at  the  end  of  so  long 

"  a  period,  who  can  answer  that  his  character, 

"  his  family  connections,  and  his  fortune,  w  ill 

"  be  the  same  ?  To  grow  proud  in  office  is  the 

"  nature  of  man :  extend  his  authority  to  the 

**  space  of  five  years,  and  what  will  be  the 

''consequence?  Every  single  magistrate  will 

"  swell  with   the  pride  of  five.     The  la^^s, 

"  which  have  wisely  drawn  the  line,  will  be 

"  subverted ;  whereas,  at  present,  the  time  for 

"  soliciting,  as  well  as  that  of  enjoying  public 

**  honours,  is  fixed  with  precision." 


XXXVII.  By  these  specious  arguments 
delivered  with  a  republican  spirit,  Tiberius 
strengthened  the  interests  of  despotism.  His 
next  measure  was  a  grant  of  money  to  certain 
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seiiatoi-s,  whose  fbrtuues  were  inferior  to  their  book 

milk.   Nothing-  however,  in  the  midst  of  such  <^^-->r^ 
.  .  .  .       ^-  u.  c. 

liberal  donations,  struck  the  minds  of  men  with     '^^9- 

A.  D. 

so  much  wonder,  as  the  high  tone  with  which  ^^* 
he  rejected  the  application  of  Marcus  Horta- 
lus,  a  young  man  of  distinction,  but  embar- 
rassed in  his  circumstances.  He  was  grand- 
son to  (a J  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator. 
To  prevent  the  extinction  of  that  illustrious 
family,  Augustus  pressed  him  to  marry,  and 
seconded  his  advice  by  a  present  of  a  thousand 
great  sesterces.  The  senate  was  sitting  in  the 
emperor's  palace.  Hortalus  attended.  Hav- 
ing stationed  his  four  children  before  the  door, 
he  rose  in  his  place,  directing  his  eyes,  first  to 
the  statue  of  Hortensius,  among  the  famous 
orators,  then  to  the  statue  of  Augustus,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect :  *'  My  children, 
'*  conscript  fathers,  are  now  before  you  :  you 
"  see  their  number,  and  their  helpless  infanc}^. 
*'  They  were  not  mine  by  choice  :  the  com- 
**  mand  of  Augustus  made  me  a  father.  Let 
*'  me  add,  the  merit  of  my  ancestors  stood  in 
"  so  distinguished  a  light,  that  the  hue  ought 
''  not  to  fail  for  want  of  issue.  As  to  myselfj 
''  the  distraction  of  the  times  left  me  nothing 
"  but  difficulties :  involved  in  distress,  desti- 

t2 
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"  not  endowed  with  eloquence,  that  peculiar 
"  gift  and  fortune  of  mv  family,  I  could  have 
"  passed  my  da^'S  in  humble  content,  resolved 
*'  that  poverty  should  neither  make  me  a  dis- 
"  grace  to  my  ancestors,  nor  a  burthen  to  my 
''  friends.  The  advice  of  Augustus  was  a 
command :  I  obeyed,  and  married.  Behold 
the  issue  of  that  alliance,  the  posterity  of 
"  consuls  and  dictators.  It  is  not  the  lan- 
"  guage  of  vain  glory  that  I  utter ;  it  is  the 
*'  voice  of  a  father  pleading  tor  his  children. 
''  ReceiA  e  them,  Csesar,  to  your  protection  : 
'*  under  your  auspicious  smiles  they  may  live 
"  to  deserve  your  favour,  and  to  merit  public 
"  honours.  In  the  mean  time,  let  their  tender 
"  years  claim  compassion :  they  are  the  grand- 
*'  children  of  Hortensius,  and  they  were  fos- 
"  tered  by  Augustus.'* 

XXXVIII.  This  speech  made  an  impres- 
sion in  his  favour:  but  the  inclination  of  the 
senate  was  sufBcient  to  sour  a  temper  like  that 
of  Tiberius.  He  replied  to  Hortalus  nearly 
in  the  following  words:  "  If  the  tmde  of  beg- 
'*  ging  is  to  be  encouraged;  if  the  poor  are 
'*  to  come  hither  in  crowds  to  solicit  for  their 
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children;  the  piibhc  funds  may  be  exhaust-  book 
ed,  and  the  craving  of  individuals  will  re- 
"  main  unsatisfied.  To  dejxirt  from  the  ques- 
*'  tion  before  the  senate,  and  open  new  matter 
*'  for  the  public  service,  was  no  doubt  the  prac- 
"  tice  of  our  ancestors ;  but,  under  that  sanc- 
"  tion,  to  introduce  domestic  concerns,  with  a 
"  view  to  private  interest,  is  an  abuse  of  the 
*'  privilege,  tending  directly  to  reduce  the  se- 
"  nate,  as  well  as  the  sovereign,  to  a  painful 
"  dilemma.  Whether  we  comply,  or  refuse 
*'  our  consent,  either  w^ay  we  encounter  preju- 
'*  dice.  Besides,  this  mode  of  petitioning  is 
"  not  a  modest  humble  request ;  it  is  a  de- 
^*  mand,  brought  on  by  surprise,  while  other 
"  business  is  before  us.  At  such  a  time  the 
"  petitioner  comes,  and  with  the  age  and  num- 
"  ber  of  his  children  assails  the  passions  of 
**  this  assembly  :  he  does  more  ;  he  makes  a 
"  sudden  transition  to  ourself,  and  by  violence 
"  of  prayer  hopes  to  storm  the  treasury.  But 
"  let  us  remember  that,  if  by  our  profusion  we 
"  exhaust  the  public  stock,  our  crimes  must 
"  replace  it.  You  are  not,  Hortalus,  now  to 
'*  learn,  that  the  bounty  of  Augustus  was  his 
**  own  voluntary  act :  he  gave  you  money, 
"  but  never  intended  that  you  should  live  a 
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''  passion  we  injure  the  cornmunity ;  industry 
will  go  to  ruin;  sloth  will  predominate,  men 

"  will  no  longer  depend  upon  themselves;  but, 
having  from  their  own  conduct  nothing  to 

''  hope  or  fear,  they  will  look  to  their  neigh- 
bours for  support :  they  will  first  abandon 

''  their  duty,  and  then  be  a  burthen  on  the 

"  public." 

Such  were  the  reasonings  of  Tiberius.  His 
speech  was  well  received  by  that  class  of  men, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  vices,  no 
less  than  the  virtues,  of  their  master :  others 
heard  in  silence,  or  at  most  with  a  murmur  of 
disapprobation.  Tiberius  saAV  the  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  fathers  :  he  paused,  and 
added,  that  what  he  had  said  was  a  reply  to 
Hortalus  ;  bnt  if  the  senate  judged  it  proper, 
he  was  willing  to  give  two  hundred  great  ses^ 
terces  to  each  of  his  sons.  The  fathers  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  ;  Hortalus  made  no  an^ 
swer,  perhaps  through  fear,  or  probably  retain-, 
ing  still  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  unbroken  by 
distress.  From  this  time  Tiberius  never  re- 
lented. While  the  house  of  Hortensius  sunk 
into  distress  and  povertj^  he  looked  on  with 
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unconcern,   and   saw  that   ilkistrions  family  book 

moulder  nito  rum.  v.^^^^-» 

A.  u.  c. 

769. 
A.  D. 

XXXIX.  In  the  course  of*  this  year,  the  ^^* 
daring  genius  of  a  single  slave  well  nigh  in- 
volved the  empire  in  a  civil  war.  The  name 
of  this  man  was  Clemens,  formerly  retained 
in  the  service  of  Posthumus  Agrippa.  He 
was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus, than  he  conceived  the  bold  design  of  pass- 
ing over  to  the  isle  of  Planasia,  with  intent, 
by  force  or  stratagem,  to  carry  oft'  Agrippa, 
and  convey  him  to  the  German  army.  This 
enterprise,  conceived  by  a  slave,  was  no  indi- 
cation of  a  grovelling  mind.  He  embarked  on 
board  a  trading  vessel,  deeply  laden,  and  after 
a  tedious  passage  arrived  too  late :  Agrippa 
was  previously  murdered.  The  man  was  now 
resolved  to  act  a  nobler  part.  Taking  with 
him  the  ashes  of  the  prince,  he  sailed  to  Cosa, 
a  promontory  of  Etruria,  and  there  remained 
concealed  in  the  sequestered  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, till  his  hair  and  beard  were  grown  into 
length.  He  was  of  his  master's  age,  and  in 
form  and  stature  not  unlike  him.  He  began 
by  his  friends  and  agents  to  circulate  a  whis- 
per that  Agrippa  was  still  Uving.     The  story. 
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BOOK  as  is  usual  in  the  beginning  of  plots,  was  help- 

^^-^v^-*  ed  about  by  clandestine  arts.    By  desrees  the 

A.  u.  c.  .      .  *^  J       r^ 

769.     tools  of  this  bold  adventurer  grew  more  hardy ; 

^^'  the  weak  and  ignorant  believed  every  thing; 
and  the  bold  and  turbulent,  who  wish  for  no- 
thing so  much  as  convulsions  in  the  state, 
received  the  news  with  joy  and  exultation. 
While  the  report  was  gaining  ground,  the 
author  of  it  withdrew  with  caution  li'om  the 
public  eye.  Truth,  he  was  aware,  is  always 
brought  to  light  by  time  and  reflection;  while 
the  lye  of  the  day  lives  by  bustle,  noise,  and 
precipitation.  The  impostor  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  keep  the  minds  of  men  in  a  constant 
ferment :  he  visited  the  municipal  to^^ns,  but 
always  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening;  he  went 
to  one  place,  he  flew  to  another,  continually 
in  motion,  never  long  any  where;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  made  his  impression,  leaving  his  fame 
behind  him,  or  flying  before  it,  to  prepossess 
the  people  in  some  new  quarter. 

^  XL.  The  miraculous  escape  of  Agrippa 
was  currently  reported  all  over  Italy.  At 
Rome  the  story  was  believed.  The  impostor 
landed  at  Ostia,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  rabble.     Clandestine  meetings  were  held 
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in  the  capital.  Tiberius  was  thrown  into  the  book 
vitmost  perplexity.  Should  he  call  forth  the 
soldiers  to  subdue  a  slave  ?  Were  it  not  more 
adviseable  to  leave  the  rumour  to  its  own  futi- 
lity ?  On  a  sudden  he  was  bent  on  vigorous 
measures,  and  nothing  was  to  be  slighted  :  he 
wavered,  fluctuated,  and  to  act  with  coolness 
seemed  more  adviseable;  to  be  alarmed  at 
trifles  was  unw  orthy  of  the  prince.  The  reso- 
lution of  one  moment  gave  way  to  the  whim 
of  the  next,  and  pride  and  fear  alternately  dis- 
tracted him.  He  resolved,  and  decided  no- 
thing. Weary  of  himselfj  he  left  the  whole 
to  Sallustius  Crispus.  That  minister  sent  two 
of  his  creatures  (some  say,  tw^o. soldiers)  to  join 
the  fictitious  Agrippa,  as  men  devoted  to  his 
cause  :  he  ga^  e  them  full  instructions  to  sup- 
ply him  with  monej^,  and  profess  themselves 
ready  in  his  service,  to  encounter  every  dan- 
ger. The  men  acted  their  parts ;  and,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  seizing  their  opportunity,  fell 
with  a  strong  j)arty  upon  the  adventurer. 
Having  seized  his  person,  they  dragged  him' 
in  fetters,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  to  the  im- 
perial palace.  Being  there  interrogated  by 
Tiberius  "  how  he  came  to  be  Agrippa,"  he 
is  said  to  have  answered,  **  as  vou  came  to  be 
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refused  to  discover  his  accomphces.  Tiberius, 
not  choosing  to  hazard  a  pubUc  execution,  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  the  palace.  The  body  was  privately- 
conveyed  away;  and  though  at  the  time  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  empe- 
ror's household,  and  even  several  of  the  Ro- 
man knights  and  senators,  assisted  the  impos- 
tor with  their  advice  and  money,  the  affair 
was  dropt  without  further  enquiry, 

^  XLL  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  tri- 

umphal arch  was  erected,  near  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  (ajy  in  memory  of  the  Varian  eagles 
retaken  under  the  conduct  of  Germanicus, 
and  the  auspices  of  Til)erius,  Several  other 
public  monuments  were  dedicated  at  the  same 
time ;  a  temple  to  Fortune,  in  the  gardens  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  Julius  Caesar 
had  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people ;  a  cha- 
pel sacred  to  the  Julian  family ;  and  a  statue  of 
Augustus  in  the  suburbs,  called  Bovilke  fbj. 


AUG.       In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Caecilius  and 

770.  _         ^ 

^•^-     Lucius  Pomponius,  Germanicus,  on  the  se- 
venth before  the  calends  of  June,  enjoyed  the 
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glory  of  a  triumph  over  the  Cheruscans,  the  book 
Cattians,  the  AnoTivarians,  and  tJie  rest  of  the  <^^^ — ^ 
nations  extendinsf  as  far  as  tlie  Elbe,     The     l"^^- 

•^  A.  D. 

spoils  of  the  conquered,  the  prisoners  of  war,  ^'^* 
with  various  pictures  of  battles,  mountains,  and 
rivers,  were  displayed  with  great  pomp  and 
splendor.  The  war,  though  the  general  was 
not  suffered  to  reap  the  full  haiTest  of  his 
glory,  was  considered  by  the  populace  as  en- 
tirely finished.  Amidst  the  grandeur  of  this 
magnificent  spectacle,  nothing  appeared  so 
striking  as  the  graceful  pei^on  of  Germanicus, 
with  his  five  children  fcj,  mounted  on  the 
triumphal  car.  The  joy  of  the  multitude  was 
not,  however,  without  a  tincture  of  melan- 
choly. Men  remembered  that  Drusus,  the 
father  of  Germanicus,  was  the  darling  of  the 
people,  and  yet  proved  unfortunate ;  they 
called  to  mind  young  Marcellus  fdj,  blessed 
with  all  his  country's  wishes,  yet  prematurely 
snatched  away.  It  happened,  they  said,  by 
some  fatality,  that  whenever  a  favoured  cha- 
racter was  the  delight  of  the  Roman  people, 
their  affections  ended  always  in  a  general 
mourning, 

XLII.  Tiberius  gave  a  largess  to  the  po- 
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^-•^v^^  man,  and  ordered  the  distribution  to  be  made 

A.  U.  C. 

770.     in  the  name  of  Germanicus,  at  the  same  time 

AD. 

^^-  declaring  himself  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship for  the  ensuing  year.  These  marks  of 
good  will  were  specious,  but  by  no  man  thought 
sincere.  He  was  now  resolved  to  remove 
the  favourite  of  the  people.  This,  however, 
was  to  be  done  under  colour  of  new  honours. 
He  framed  a  pretence,  or  took  advantage  of 
that  which  the  posture  of  affairs  presented  to 
him.  Archelaus  (b),  during  a  space  of  fifty 
years,  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Cappadocia ; 
but  had  the  misfortune  of  being  upon  bad 
terms  with  the  emperor,  who,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  had  taken  um- 
brage at  the  king's  behaviour,  and  from  that 
moment  harboured  the  deepest  resentment. 
Archelaus,  it  is  true,  had  shewn  him  no  mark 
of  respect ;  but  that  inattention  did  not  origi- 
nate in  pride  or  arrogance.  It  was  the  conduct 
recommended  by  the  confidential  friends  of 
Augustus,  at  a  time,  when  Caius  Caesar,  flou- 
rishing in  favour,  was  sent  to  arrange  the  af- 
fairs of  the  east.  In  that  juncture,  to  court 
the  friendship  of  Tiberius  would  have  been 
highly  impolitic. 
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After  the  failure  of  the  CiEsarian  line,  and  book 

II. 

the  elevation  of  Tiberius,  letters  to  the  eastern  "-""r^ 
prince  were  dispatched  from  the  emperor's    ^'^^ 
mother,  avowing  her  son's  resentment,  but     ''^* 
offering  an  entire  remission  of  past  offences, 
provided  he  came  in  person  to  solicit  his  par- 
don.   Archelaus  did  not  perceive  the  intended 
treachery;  or,  perceiving  it,  thought  it  prudent 
to  dissemble.     He  risqued  a  journey  to  Rome, 

Tiberius  received  him  with  pride  and  sullen 
aversion.  The  king  of  Cappadocia  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  senate  fcj  ;  and  though 
the  charge  was  without  foundation,  a  royal 
mind,  not  used  to  acknowledge  an  equal, 
much  less  to  bend  to  the  humiliating  condi- 
tion of  a  state-criminal,  was  naturally  pierced 
to  the  quick.  Worn  out  with  grief,  and  droop- 
ing under  the  infirmities  of  age,  the  unhappy 
monarch  died  of  a  broken  heart,  or  perhaps 
fell  by  his  own  hand.  His  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province.  With  this  new 
source  of  wealth,  Tiberius  declared  himself 
able  to  diminish  the  tax  of  the  hundredth 
penny,  and  accordingly  changed  it  to  the  two 
hundredth.  About  this  time  died  Antiochus 
and  Philopater;  the  former  king  of  Comma- 
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deaths  their  kinsrdoms  were  thrown  into  vio- 
lent  convulsions.  Two  factions  were  at  ^'a- 
riance :  one,  w  hich  formed  a  large  majority, 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
Rome  ;  the  other  contended  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  monarchy.  In  the  same  junc- 
ture the  provinces  of  Syria  knd  Judaea  prayed 
to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  oppressive 
taxes. 

y/^  XLIII.  This  state  of  affairs,  and  the  com- 
motions in  Armenia,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  Tiberius  laid  before  the  senate. 
His  conclusion  was,  that  to  settle  the  troubles 
of  the  east,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  w  is- 
dom  of  Germanicus.  As  to  himself,  he  was 
now  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  Drusus  had  nei- 
ther maturity  of  age  nor  experience.  The 
provinces  beyond  the  Mediterranean  (a  J  were, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  committed  to  Ger- 
manicus. He  was  made  commander  in  chief, 
with  supreme  authority,  wherever  he  went, 
over  all  other  governors,  whether  appointed 
by  lot,  or  the  will  of  the  prince.  At  that 
time,  Creticus  Silanus  was  the  governor  of 
Syria.  He  had  promised  his  daughter  in  mar- 
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riaj^e  to  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of  Germanicus.  book 
For  that  reason  Tiberius  recalled  him  from  the  v^^^v-^^ 

A.  U.  C. 

province,  and  in  his  place  appointed  Cneius  770. 
Piso  (bj,  a  man  of  violent  passions,  impatient  i'- 
of  controul,  and  fierce  with  all  the  spirit  of  his 
father,  that  famous  republican,  who  in  the  civil 
wars  took  up  arms  against  Julius  Coesar,  and 
rekindled  the  flame  in  Africa.  After  that  ex- 
ploit he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  Being  at  length  restored  to  his  coun- 
try, he  disdained  all  public  offices,  till  Augus- 
tus prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  of  the  con- 
sulship. To  the  pride  derived  from  such  a 
father,  the  son  united  the  insolence  of  wealth 
acquired  by  his  marriage  with  Plancina  (c), 
who,  besides  her  high  descent,  possessed  im- 
moderate riches.  Proud  of  that  connection, 
Piso  thought  himself  scarcely  second  to  Tibe- 
rius. The  emperor's  sons  were  beneath  his 
rank.  The  government  of  Syria,  he  made  no 
doubt,  was  given  to  him,  as  a  bar  to  the  hopes 
of  Germanicus.  For  this  purpose  secret  in- 
structions were  at  the  time  said  to  have  been 
given  to  him  by  Tiberius.  Plancina,  it  is  cer- 
tain, had  her  lesson  from  Livia,  with  full  in- 
structions to  mortify  the  pride  of  Agrippina 
\^  ith  all  the  arts  of  female  emulation. 
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BOOK      The  court  of  Tiberius,  divided   between 
-•^^^^  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  was  a  scene  of  do- 

A.  U.  C. 

■^^o  mestic  faction.  The  emperor,  as  was  natural, 
^^-  gave  the  preference  to  his  own  immediate 
issue ;  but  the  preference  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  attaching  the  fi'iends  of  Germa- 
nicus more  warmly  to  his  interest.  They  con- 
sidered him,  by  the  maternal  line,  of  higher 
birth  than  Drusus  (dj ;  Marc  Anthony  was 
his  grandfather,  and  Augustus  Caesar  his  great 
uncle.  On  the  other  hand,  Pomponius  Atti- 
cus  fejy  the  great  grandfather  of  Drusus,  hav- 
ing never  risen  above  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
knight,  seemed  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the 
Claudian  line.  The  merit  of  Agrippina  weigh- 
ed greatly  in  the  scale.  She  had  brought  to 
Germanicus  a  numerous  offspring;  and  her 
character,  fi*ee  from  blemish,  placed  her  in  a 
point  of  view  superior  to  the  younger  lAviaffJ, 
the  wife  of  Drusus.  The  two  brothers,  amidst 
the  heat  of  contending  parties,  lived  in  perfect 
harmonv  :  their  friends  were  at  vai^iance,  but 
the  princes  loved  each  other. 

^  XLIV.    Drusus  was  soon  after  sent  to 

command  the  army  in  Illyricum.     In  that 
school  of  military  science  he  might  improve 
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in  the  art  of  war,  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  book 
army.  The  camp,  Tiberius  thought,  would  ^-^-v^^ 
wean  a  vouno^  man  from  the  dissolute  man-  776. 
ners  of  the  capital.  He  had  still  another  mo-  i^. 
tive :  while  his  two  sons  were  at  the  head  of 
the  legions,  he  might  hve  in  security,  free  from 
danger,  and  every  possible  alarm.  But  the 
ostensible  reason  for  the  expedition  of  Dru- 
sus,  was  an  application  from  the  Suevians  (ajy 
pra\  ing  the  assistance  of  Rome  against  the 
Cheruscans,  who  had  turned  their  disappoint- 
ed rage  against  their  countrymen.  The  fact 
was,  Germany  being  at  that  time  evacuated 
by  the  Romans,  the  different  nations  of  that 
country,  no  longer  dreading  a  foreign  inva- 
sion, began,  according  to  the  genius  of  Barba- 
rians, to  quarrel  among  themselves.  The  pre- 
sent difference  was  a  struggle  for  power  be- 
tween two  rival  states.  The  strength  on  each 
side  was  nearly  equal ;  the  abilities  of  the 
chiefs  much  upon  a  balance:  but  the  name 
of  King  was  detested  by  the  Suevians,  and, 
by  consequence,  Maroboduus  was  unpopular. 
On  the  opposite  side,  Arminius,  the  champion 
of  liberty,  was  the  idol  of  his  country. 

y     XLV.  Arminius  took  the  field  at  the  head 
VOL.  I.  u 
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Bop  K  of  a  considerable  army.   The  Cheruscans,  and 
a  large  body  of  allies,  accustomed  to  fight 
under  him,  followed  his  standard.     To  these 
were  added  the  Semnones  and  the  Lango- 
bards  (a),  two  Suevian  nations  revolted  from 
Maroboduus.     By  this  defection  the  superio- 
rity had  been  decidedly  with  Anninius,  had 
not  Inguiomer  thrown  his  whole  weight  into 
the  opposite  scale.    For  this  conduct  the  pride 
of  the  man  was  the  exciting  motive.     Armi- 
nius  was  the  son  of  Inguiomer's  brother ;  and 
the  uncle,  now  a  veteran  soldier,  disdained  to 
serve  under  his  nephew,  and  obey  the  orders 
of  a  boy.     The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle ;  on  both  sides  equal  ardour, 
and  equal  hopes  of  victory.     The  Germans 
no  longer  carried  on  a  desultory  war,  in  de- 
tached parties,  and  irregular  bodies :  their  long 
conflict  with  the  Romans  had  made  them  sol- 
diers.    Discipline  was  introduced;  they  fol- 
lowed the  colours;  they  supported  the  broken 
ranks,  and  with  prompt  alacrity  obeyed  the 
word  of  command.     Arminius  appeared  on 
horseback,   rushing  through  the  ranks,  and 
animating  his  men  to  deeds  of  valour.     He 
congratulated  them  on  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty  ;  he  gloried  in  the  slaughter  of  Varus 
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and  his  legions;  he  pointed  to  the  spoils  of  book 
victon- ,  and  the  Roman  weapons  then  in  the  ^-'"^^ 

^  ^  A.  U.  C. 

hands  of  numbers ;  he  called  Maroboduus  a    J^?; 

'  A.  D. 

coward  and  a  fugitive,  who  never  fleshed  his  ^"^' 
sword  in  battle,  but  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  (bj,  where,  by  negociation,  by 
bribes  and  embassies,  he  patched  up  an  igno- 
minious peace.  A  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
the  slave  of  Ca3sar,  he  was  more  an  object  of 
vengeance  than  Varus  and  his  legions.  He 
conjured  them  to  remember  the  battles  they 
had  fought,  and  the  glorious  issue  of  all  their 
labours.  "  The  Romans,''  he  said,  *'  have 
*'  abandoned  Germany;  they  are  exterminat- 
"  ed ;  and  if  men  desire  to  know  who  were 
"  the  conquerors,  the  event  of  the  war  will 
"  tell." 

^  XLVI.  Maroboduus,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  not  inactive.  Of  himself  he  talked  in 
magnificent  terms,  and  of  the  enemy  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  Holding  Inguiomer 
by  the  hand,  "  Behold,"  he  said,  *'  in  this  brave 
"  warrior  the  support  and  glory  of  the  Cherus- 
*'  can  name !  To  him  they  are  indebted  for  the 
"  success  of  their  arms.  Arminius  had  no 
"  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  a^rash  pre- 

u2 
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"  sumptuous  man,  without  knowledge  or  ex- 
"  perience ;  he  tears  the  laurel  from  another's 
"  brow,  and  founds  his  merit  on  fraud  and 
"  murder:  he  fell  by  surprise  upon  three  le- 
"  gions,  and  put  an  unsuspecting  general,  with 
"  his  whole  army,  to  the  sword.  All  Ger-. 
"  many  has  had  reason  to  rue  the  carnage  of 
"  that  day ;  nor  has  Arminius.  any  thing  to 
"  boast.  His  wife  and  his  son  are  languishing 
"  in  Roman  chains.  Has  my  conduct  pro- 
"  duced  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe  ?  Tiberius^ 
"  at  the  head  of  twelve  legions  (a),  advanced 
"  against  me  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  German 
"  name  suffered  no  diminution.  The  peace 
"  which  followed  was  made  on  equal  terms. 
"  For  that  treaty  I  have  no  reason  to  blush. 
"  Hostilities  were  suspended,  and  you  gained 
"  time  to  deliberate  which  was  most  advisable, 
"  war  with  Rome,  or  a  safe  and  honourable 
**  peace.*' 

The  two  armies  were  in  this  manner  ani- 
mated by  their  respective  chiefs.  The  several 
nations  added  their  own  private  motives. 
The  Cheruscans  took  the  field  to  maintain 
their  ancient  glory,  and  the  Langobards  to 
defend  their  libertj?^  recently  recovered.     The 
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Suevians  aimed  at  an  extensioi;i  of  territory,  book 

II. 
No  battle  was  ever  fousfht  with  more  inflamed  v^-y^ 
1  1  1  •  ,  A.  u.  c. 

resentment,  and  none  with   such  equivocal     770. 

success.  The  right  wing  on  both  sides  was  17. 
put  to  flight.  A  decisive  action  was  expected; 
when  Maroboduus  drew  off  his  forces,  and  en- 
camped on  the  neighbouring  hills ;  acknow- 
ledging, by  his  retreat,  the  superior  strength 
of  the  enemy.  Desertion  in  a  little  time 
thinned  his  army.  He  retired  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marcomanians  (b)y  and  thence  sent 
a  deputation  to  Tiberius,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
succours.  The  emperor*s  answer  was,  that 
Maroboduus,  in  the  late  war  with  the  Cherus- 
cans,  had  given  the  Romans  no  assistance ; 
there  was  therefore  no  pretence  for  the  present 
application.  Drusus,  notwithstanding,  was 
dispatched,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned, 
to  secure  the  frontiers  from  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of 
the  empire. 

XLVII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  twelve 
principal  cities  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by  au 
earthquake.  The  calamity  happened  in  the 
night,  and  was  for  that  reason  the  more  dis- 
astrous ;  no  warning   given,   and  by  conse- 
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BOOK  quenceno  time  to  escape.  The  open  fields^ 
in  such  dreadful  convulsions,  are  the  usual  re- 
fuge ;  but  the  earth  opening  in  various  places, 
all  who  attempted  to  fly  were  buried  in  the 
yawning  caverns.  Hills  are  said  to  have  sunk,, 
and  valleys  rose  to  mountains.  Quick  flashes 
of  lightning  shewed  all  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  The  city  of  Sardes  fa)  suffered  most, 
and  was  relieved  in  proportion  to  the  distress, 
of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  a  remission  for  five 
years  of  all  taxes,  whether  due  to  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  coffers  of  the  prince,  Tiberius 
promised  a  supply  of  one  hundred  thousand 
great  sesterces.  The  city  of  Magnesia,  situated 
near  mount  Sipylus,  suffered  in  the  next  de- 
gree, and  was  considered  accordingly.  The 
inhabitants  of  Temnos,  Philadelphia,  Egaea, 
and  ApoUonia,  with  the  cities  of  Hieroccesarea, 
Myrina,  Cyme,  Tmolus,  as  also  the  Mosthe- 
nians,  and  the  people  called  the  Macedonians 
of  Hyrcania,  were,  for  the  like  term  of  five 
years,  exempted  from  all  manner  of  imposts. 
The  senate  resolved  to  send  a  person  of  their 
own  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  grant  suitable  relief.  The  affairs  of 
Asia  were  at  that  time  administered  by  a  man 
of  consular  dignity.    To  avoid  tlie  jealousy 
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incident  to   officers  of  equal   rank,  Marcus  bo^ok 
Aletus,  who  had  risen  no  higher  than  the  office  "^f^yT^ 

"  A.  U.  C, 

of  praetor,  was  the  person  commissioned  to    ^^^ 
superintend  the  business.  '^* 

XLVIII.   Besides  these  acts  of  public 
munificence,  Tiberius  shewed,  in  matters  of  a 
private  nature,  a  spirit  of  liberality  that  did 
him  the  highest  honour.  The  estate  of  ^Emilia 
Musa  fa),  who  was  possessed  of  a  large  for- 
tune, and  died  intestate,  leaving  no  lawful 
heir,  was  claimed  to  the  princess  use  by  the 
officers  of  the  imperial  exchequer.     Tiberius 
renounced  liis  right  in  favour  of  iEmilius  Le- 
pidus,  who  seemed  to  stand  in  some  degree  of 
relation  to  the  deceased.     He  gave  up,  in  like 
manner,  the  rich  possessions  of  Patuleius,  a 
Roman  knight ;  and,  though  a  considerable 
legacy  was  left  to  himself)  he  resigned  the 
whole  to  Marcus  ServiUus,  upon  the  ground 
of  a  former  will,  duly  attested,  in  which  Ser- 
vilius  was  constituted  sole  heir.     For  this  dis- 
interested conduct  the  reason  assigned  was, 
that  the  dignity  of  two  such  illustrious  citizens 
deserved  to  be  supported.     In  general,  it  was 
a  rule  with  Tiberius,  in  all  cases  Avhere  he  had 
no  previous  title  from  connection  or  friendship^ 
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BOOK  not  to  accept  any  property  as  testamentary 
heir.  When  humour,  caprice,  or  passion 
induced  a  stranger  to  disinherit  his  kindred, 
and  make  a  disposition  in  favour  of  the  prince, 
he  declared  it  an  inofficious  testament.  To 
honest  and  virtuous  poverty  he  often  shewed 
himself  a  friend :  to  prodigality  he  was  an  in- 
flexible enemy.  In  the  class  of  spendthrifts 
he  considered  Vibidius  Varro,  Marius  Nepos, 
Appius  Appianus,  Cornelius  Sylla,  and  Quin- 
tus  Vitellius.  These  men,  undone  by  their 
own  extravagance,  were  either  expelled  the 
senate,  or  allowed  to  vacate  their  seats. 

XLIX.  The  plan  undertaken  by  Augustus 
for  the  building  of  temples  in  the  room  of 
such  as  had  been  injured  by  time,  or  damaged 
by  fire,  was  now  completed.  Tiberius  dedi- 
cated the  various  structures  to  their  respective 
deities ;  one  near  the  Great  Circus  to  Bacchus, 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres,  originally  raised  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  Aulus  Post- 
humius  the  dictator  (aj ;  a  temple  to  Flora, 
near  the  same  place,  formerly  dedicated  by 
Lucius  and  Marcus  Pubhcius,  during  their 
a^dileship;  another  to  Janus,  in  the  herb- 
market,  founded  by  Caius  Duillius  (hj,  the 
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first  who  by  a  naval  victory  added  lustre  to  book 

the  Roman  name,  imd  triumplied  over  the  v-^-v-o 

\  A.  u.  c. 

Carthaginians.  Tlie  temple  of  Hope,  vowed  77a 
by  Atilius  in  the  same  Punic  war,  was  dedi-  ^^. 
Gated  by  Germanicus. 

L.  Meanwhile,  the  law  of  violated  majesty 
went  on  with  increasing  fury.  A  prosecution 
founded  on  that  cruel  device  was  set  on  foot 
against  Apuleia  Varilia  (a),  descended  from  a 
sister  of  Augustus,  and  grand  niece  to  that 
emperor.  She  was  charged  with  speaking 
defamatory  words  to  the  dishonour  of  Au- 
gustus, and  uttering  sharp  invectives  against 
Tiberius  and  his  mother.  Adultery  was  an- 
other head  of  accusation :  though  related  to  the 
Caesarian  family,  she  had,  by  her  licentious 
conduct,  brought  disgrace  on  that  illustrious 
name.  The  last  article  was  thrown  out  of 
the  case,  as  a  matter  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Julian  law  (bj.  With  regard  to  her  ca- 
lumnious language,  Tiberius  desired  that  a 
distinction  might  be  made.  If  it  appeared  in 
proof,  that  she  had  spoken  irreverently  of  Au- 
gustus, the  law,  he  said,  should  take  its  course ; 
but  personalities  levelled  at  himself  might  pass 
with  impunity.     A  question  was  put  by  the 
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BOOK  consul  touchinsT  the  liberties  taken  with  the 
emperor's  mother.  Tiberius  made  no  reply. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate  he  informed 
the  fathers  that  words  affecting  Livia  were, 
by  her  own  desire,  never  to  be  imputed  as  a 
crime.  Varilia  was  acquitted  on  the  law  of 
majesty.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  adul- 
tery, Tiberius  requested  the  fathers  to  soiten 
the  rigour  of  their  sentence.  In  conformity 
to  ancient  practice,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
relations  of  the  offender  might  remove  her  to 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Rome. 
This  mode  of  punishment  was  adopted.  Man- 
lius,  her  paramour,  was  banished  from  Italy 
and  Africa. 

LI.  The  office  of  praetor  becoming  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Vipsanius  G  alius,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  gave  occasion  to  a  warm 
and  eager  contest.  Haterius  Agrippa,  nearly 
related  to  Germanicus,  was  declared  a  candi- 
date. Drusus  and  Germanicus,  both  still  at 
Rome,  espoused  his  interest.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  settled  rule,  that  the  person  who  had 
the  greatest  number  of  children  (a)  should 
be  deemed  to  have  the  superior  title.  From 
this  line  of  decision  many  of  the.  fathers  were 
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unwilling  to  depart,  Tiberius  saw  with  in-  b  o  o  k 
ward  satisfaction  the  senate  wavering  between 
the  law  and  the  Avishes  of  his  sons.  The  law, 
as  may  be  imagined,  proved  too  feeble.  The 
two  princes  carried  the  question,  though  not 
without  a  strong  contention,  and  by  a  small 
majority.  This,  however,  was  no  more  than 
what  often  happened  in  better  times,  when 
laws  were  still  in  force,  but  had  to  struggle 
with  power,  and  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to 
superior  interest. 

LII.  By  the  spirit  of  a  bold  and  daring  ad- 
venturer, a  war  was  this  year  kindled  up  in 
Africa.  This  man,  a  Numidian  by  birth, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Tacfarinas,  had 
served  in  the  Roman  camp  among  the  auxiliary 
troops.  He  deserted  afterwards,  and  collected 
together  a  body  of  freebooters,  accustomed  to 
live  by  rapine,  and  by  consequence  addicted 
to  a  life  of  warfare.  Tacfarinas  had  acquired 
some  rudiments  of  military  discipline.  He 
formed  his  I'ash  levied  numbers  into  companies 
of  foot,  and  squadrons  of  horse.  Having 
drawn  over  to  his  party  the  Musulanians  fa),  a 
nation  bordering  on  the  wilds  of  Africa,  where 
they  led  a  roving  life,  without  towns,  or  fixed 
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BOOK  habitations,  he  was  no  lonsrer  the  chief  of  a 
II.  ... 

band  of  robbers,  but,  with  a  higher  title,  the 

general  of  a  people.  The  neighbouring 
Moors  (bjf  a  race  of  savages,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mazippa,  joined  the  confederacy. 
The  two  chiefs  agreed  to  divide  their  troops 
into  two  separate  bodies.  Tacforinas,  with 
the  flower  of  the  army,  formed  a  regular  camp, 
arming  his  men  after  the  Roman  manner,  and 
training  them  to  the  art  of  war ;  while  Ma- 
zippa, at  the  head  of  his  light-armed  firee- 
booters,  ravaged  the  country,  and  marked  his 
way  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Cinithians  (c)y 
a  nation  by  no  means  contemptible,  were 
forced  to  enter  into  the  league. 

At  length,  Furius  Camillus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  advanced  to  check  the  insurgents,  at 
the  head  of  a  legion,  and  such  of  the  allies  as 
still  remained  under  his  command.  With  this 
handful  of  men,  a  slender  force  when  com- 
pared to  the  numbers  of  the  Moors  and  Nu- 
inidians,  the  Roman  general  determined  to 
hazard  a  decisive  action.  His  chief  care  was, 
not  to  strike  the  enemy  with  terror.  Their 
fears,  he  knew,  would  make  them  avoid  an 
action,  and  protract  the  war.     The  Barba- 
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rians  hoped  to  gain  an  easy  victory,  and  by  book 
their  hopes  were  led  on  to  their  destruction,  '^^'^y^ 

A  A.  U.  C. 

Camillus  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  His  le-  ^^^ 
gion  fonned  the  centre  :  in  the  wings  were  ^^* 
stationed  the  light  cohorts,  and  two  squadrons 
of  horse.  Nor  did  Tacfarinas  decline  the 
conflict.  He  engaged,  and  was  totally  rout- 
ed. By  this  victory  the  name  of  Camillus, 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  seemed  to  re- 
trieve its  ancient  honours.  From  him,  who 
was  the  deliverer  of  Rome  (d)y  and  his  son, 
who  emulated  the  father's  example,  all  mili- 
tary fame  was  transplanted  to  other  families^ 
till  Camillus,  the  conqueror  of  Tacfarinas, 
once  more  revived  the  glory  of  his  ancestors; 
but  he  did  it  without  their  talents.  He  had 
seen  no  service,  nor  was  he  considered  as  an 
officer.  Tiberius  for  that  reason  was  the  more 
lavish  in  his  praise.  Triumphal  ornaments 
were  decreed  to  him  by  the  senate  ;  nor  was 
he  afterwards  ruined  by  his  merit.  His  mo-  , 
deration,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
screened  him  from  envy.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  with  impunity. 


/       LHI.    Tiberius  and   Germanicus  were  a.u.  c, 
joint  consuls  for  the  following  year ;  the  for-    a  d. 
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BOOK  mer  for  the  third  time,  and  the  latter  for  the 
second.  Germanicus,  in  this  juncture,  was 
absent  from  Rome,  at  the  city  of  NicopoHs  in 
Achaia.  He  had  passed  into  Dahnatia,  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother  Drusus.  From  that  place 
he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  lUyricum ;  and 
after  a  tempestuous  voyage  in  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Ionian  seas,  arrived  at  Nicopolis, 
where  he  was  invested  with  his  new  dignity. 
His  fleet  had  suffered,  and  took  some  days  to 
refit  for  sea.  In  the  mean  time  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  view  the  Bay  of  Actium,  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  great  naval  victory  at 
that  place.  He  saw  the  trophies  (a)  conse- 
crated by  Augustus,  and  the  lines  of  Mark 
Anthony's  camp.  To  him,  who  was  grand 
nephew  to  Augustus,  and  grandson  to  Mark 
Anthony,  the  scene  was  interesting.  Every 
object  reminded  him  of  his  ancestors;  and 
every  circumstance  awakened  those  tender 
sensations,  in  which  the  heart  unites  regret 
and  pleasure.  From  Nicopolis  he  proceeded 
to  Athens.  In  that  city,  the  seat  of  valour 
and  of  literature,  and  for  man\"  years  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  he  shewed  his  respect  for 
the  inhabitants  by  appearing  without  pomp, 
attended  only  by  a  single  lictor.    The  Greeks 
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exhausted  their  invention  to  do  him  honour:  b  o  o  k 
ingenious  in  the  arts  of  flattery,  they  took  care 
to  blend  with  their  compliments  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  renowned  exploits  and  memorable 
sayings  of  their  ancestors ;  and  thus,  by  en- 
hancing their  own  merit,  they  thought  they 
gave  refinement,  and  even  value,  to  adulation. 

LIV.  From  Athens  Germanicus  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Euboea,  and  thence  to  Lesbos, 
where  Agrippina  w  as  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
called  Julia  (a)^  the  last  of  her  children.  From 
Lesbos  he  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Asia;  and,  after  visiting  Perinthus  and  By- 
zantium, two  cities  of  Thrace,  sailed  through 
the  straits  of  the  Propontic,  into  the  Euxine 
Sea,  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  all  places  renown- 
ed in  story.  In  his  progress  he  attended  every 
where  to  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants, 
whom  he  found  distracted  by  their  own  intes- 
tine divisions,  or  labouring  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  magistrates.  He  redressed  grievances, 
and  established  good  order,  wherever  he  went. 

On  his  return  from  the  Euxine,  he  intended 
to  visit  Samothracia  (bj,  famous  for  its  rites 
and  mysteries ;  but  the  wind  springing  up  from 
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BOOK  the  north,  he  was  obhged  to  bear  away  from 
^■^^^^fy  the  coast.  He  viewed  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and 
the  remains  of  antiquity  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  renowned  for  so  many  turns  of  fortune, 
the  theatre  of  illustrious  actions,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Roman  people.  He  landed  next 
at  Colophon,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Cla- 
rian  Apollo  (c) .  The  responses  at  this  place 
were  not  delivered,  like  those  at  Delphos,  by 
a  Pythian  maid  :  a  priest  officiates,  chosen  by 
custom  out  of  certain  privileged  families,  and 
generally  a  citizen  of  Miletus.  From  such  as 
apply  to  him,  he  requires  nothing  but  their 
number  and  their  names.  Content  with  these 
particulars,  he  descends  into  a  cavern ;  and, 
after  drinking  from  a  secret  spring,  though 
untinctured  with  learning,  and  a  stranger  to 
poetiy,  he  breaks  out  in  a  strain  of  enthusiastic 
verse,  on  the  subject  of  every  man*s  hopes  and 
fears.  He  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  ap- 
proaching fate  of  Germanicus,  but  in  the  ora- 
cular style,  dark  and  senigmatical. 


V 


LV.  Piso,  in  the  mean  time,  impatient  to 
execute  his  evil  purposes,  made  his  entry  into 
Athens,  and  with  the  tumult  of  a  rude  and 
disorderly  train  alarmed  the  city.    In  a  public 
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speech  he  thought  fit  to  declaim  against  the  book 

inhabitants,  obliquely  2lancin2:  at  Germanicus,  v-*^-^ 
•  1   1      •     • '  •  A.  u.  c. 

^vho,  he  said,  by  ill-judged  condescensions,  had    771. 

impaired  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name.  ^s. 
The  civility  of  the  prince,  he  said,  was  shewn, 
not  to  the  men  of  Athens  (a  race  long  since 
extirpated),  but  to  a  vile  heterogeneous  mass, 
the  scum  of  various  nations,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  Mithridates  against  Sylla,  and  af- 
terwards with  Mark  Anthony  against  Augus- 
tus. He  went  back  to  the  times  of  Philip  of 
Macedon ;  condemning,  in  terms  of  reproach, 
not  only  their  feeble  exertions  in  their  struggle 
with  that  monarch,  but  also  the  ingratitude  of 
a  giddy  populace  to  their  best  and  ablest  citi- 
zens. To  this  behaviour  Piso  was  instigated 
by  a  private  pique  against  the  Athenians.  It 
happened  that  one  Theophilus  was  condemn- 
ed for  forgery  by  the  judgment  of  the  Areopa- 
gus (aj  :  Piso  endeavoured  to  gain  a  pardon 
for  this  man,  but  that  upright  judicature  was 
inflexible. 

After  diis  prelude  to  the  scenes  which  he  was 
still  to  act,  Piso  embarked,  and,  after  a  quick 
passage  through  the  Cyclades,  arrived  at 
Rhodes.     While  he  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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BOOK  harbour,  a  storm  arose,  and  drove  the  vessel 
on  the  point  of  a  rock.    Germanicus  w^as  then 
at  Rhodes.     He  knew  the  hostihties  that  had 
been  aheady  commenced  against  himself,  and 
might  have  left  a  man  of  that  dangerous  cha- 
racter to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves ; 
but,  acting  with  his  usual  benevolence,  he  sent 
off  boats  and  gaUies  to  save  even  an  enemy 
from  destruction.     Gratitude  was  not  in  the 
character  of  Piso.     He  spent  but  a  single  day 
with  his  benefactor;  and,  to  take  his  measures 
beforehand,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  SjTia. 
Having  reached  that  place,  he  began  by  bri- 
bery, by  intrigue,  and  cabal,  to  draw  to  him- 
self the  affections  of  the  legions.    He  caressed 
the  lowest  of  the  soldiers :  he  dismissed  the 
centurions  of  approved  experience,  and  remov- 
ed all  the  tribunes,  who  supported  military 
discipline ;  substituting  in  their  room  his  own 
dependants,  and,  still  worse,  the  vile  and  pro- 
fligate, who  had  nothing  but  their  crimes  to 
recommend  them.     Sloth   prevailed  in   the 
camp;  licentiousness  diffused  itself  through 
the  cities ;  and  over  the  face  of  the  country 
nothing  was  seen  but  a  dissii)ated  and  disor- 
derly band  of  soldiers.     By  these  practices 
Piso  rose  into  popularity,  insomuch  that  he 
was  hailed  the  Fathe?-  of  the  Legions. 
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His  wife  Plancina  forgot  the  decencies  of  book 
the  female  character.  She  attended  the  troops 
in  the  field ;  she  reviewed  the  cavalry ;  she 
railed  with  spleen  and  malice  against  Agrip- 
pina,  and  did  not  even  spare  Germanicus. 
This  behaviour,  it  was  generally  believed,  had 
the  approbation  and  countenance  of  Tiberius. 
The  consequence  was,  that  not  only  the  weak 
and  profligate  were  alienated  from  Germani- 
cus, but  even  the  men  of  sober  conduct,  who 
were  inclined  to  remain  in  their  duty,  went  ia 
a  short  time  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  fa- 
vourites of  the  emperor. 

«/  LVI.  Germanicus  was  fully  apprised  of 
these  proceedings ;  but  Armenia  claimed  his 
first  attention.  He  hastened  without  loss  of 
time  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  ; 
a  kingdom  where  caprice  and  levity  marked 
the  national  character,  and  the  situation  of 
the  country  encouraged  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people.  Armenia  borders  a  great  length  of  way 
upon  the  Roman  provinces;  then  stretches,  to 
a  vast  extent,  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the 
Medes.  Hemmed  in  by  two  great  empires, 
that  of  Parthia  (aj  and  of  Rome,  the  Arme- 
nians are  never  steady  to  either ;   but,  with 

x2 
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with  each;  with  the  Romans,  from  rooted 
aversion;  with  the  Parthians,  from  motives 
of  ambition,  and  national  jealousy.  In  the 
present  juncture,  the  throne  was  vacant.  Vo- 
nones  being  expelled,  the  wishes  of  the  people 
were  fixed  on  Zeno,  the  son  of  Polemon,  king 
of  Pontus.  The  young  prince  had  shewn, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  a  decided  inclination 
to  Armenian  manners.  The  sports  of  the 
chase  were  his  favourite  amusement ;  he  de- 
lighted in  carousing  festivals,  and  all  the  pas- 
times of  savage  life.  For  these  qualities  he 
was  high  in  esteem,  not  only  with  the  popu- 
lace, but  also  the  grandees  of  the  nation.  In 
this  disposition  of  men's  minds,  Germanicus 
entered  the  city  of  Artaxata,  and,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  placed  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  Zeno.  The  Armenians  paid 
homage  to  their  new  master,  in  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal  proclaiming  him  king,  by  the  name 
of  Artaxias  fbj,  in  allusion  to  the  place  of  liis 
coronation.  About  the  same  time,  the  Cap^ 
padocians,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  province  (cj,  received  Quintus  Veranius 
as  their  governor.  The  first  measure  of  his 
administration  was,  to  remit  part  of  the  taxes 
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heretofore  paid  to  their  kings;  that,  from  so  book 
mild  a  beginning,  the  people  might  conceive  '--^-v-^ 
a  favourable  idea  of  Roman  moderation.  The    p]- 

A.  D. 

Comagenians,  in  like  manner,  submitted  to     ^^* 
the  government  of  a  prsetor,  and  Quintus  Ser- 
vseus  was  appointed  to  the  office. 

LVII.  In  this  manner  tranquillity  was 
established  in  the  east.  The  events  were  im- 
portant, and  such  as  might  have  given  Ger- 
manicus  reason  to  congratulate  himself;  but 
his  joy  was  poisoned  by  the  repeated  hostilities 
and  the  insolence  of  Piso.  This  man  had 
orders  to  march  with  a  detachment  of  the  le- 
gions into  Armenia,  or,  at  his  option,  to  give 
the  command  to  his  son.  He  complied  in 
neither  instance.  The  prince  met  him  at 
Cyrrum,  the  winter  quarters  of  the  tenth  le- 
gion. At  that  place  they  came  to  an  inter- 
view, both  with  countenances  adjusted  to  the 
occasion ;  Piso  with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  still 
disdaining  a  superior;  and  Germanicus  with 
the  serenity  of  a  man,  who  wished  to  stifle  his 
resentment.  The  gentle  qualities  of  his  na- 
ture inclined  him  at  all  times  to  moderation ; 
but  his  friends,  with  the  usual  talent  of  men, 
who  love  to  make  bad  worse,  inflamed  the 
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^■^^v^^  they  i?ave  colour  to  falsehood ;  and  omitted 

A.  U.  C.  -^  P  .  '. 

771.  nothins*  to  the  disadvantage  of  Piso,  Plancina, 

A.D.  ^  o  >  ' 

^^-  and  their  sons. 


In  the  presence  of  a  few  select  friends,  Ger- 
manicus  came  to  an  explanation :  his  language 
was  in  that  measured  style,  which  anger  and 
prudence,  combating  each  other,  usually  in- 
spire. Piso  made  an  arrogant  apology.  The 
meeting  broke  up,  and  both  retired  with  smo- 
thered resentment.  From  this  time  Piso  rarely 
attended  the  tribunals  of  justice:  whenever  he 
appeared  in  court,  his  countenance  plainly 
discovered  ill-will,  and  sullen  discontent.  At 
a  banquet  given  by  the  Nabathean  king,  a 
sudden  expression  fell  from  him,  and  betrayed 
his  real  temper.  Golden  crowns  were  pre- 
sented to  the  company:  two,  for  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina,  were  of  a  ponderous  size ; 
while  those  for  Piso  and  the  rest  were  of  infe- 
rior value.  Piqued  at  the  distinction,  Piso 
exclaimed,  ''  This  feast  is  made  for  the  son  of 
^' a  Roman  prince,  not  of  a  Parthian  king." 
In  the  instant  he  threw  the  present  made  to 
himself,  with  peevish  contempt,  on  the  ground, 
declaiming  with  bitterness  against  the  growth 
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of  luxury.     Germanicus  heard  his  rude  invec-  book 
tive,  but  still  remained  master  of  himself  v.-^v^> 

A.  U.  C. 
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LVIII.  About  this  time  arrived  ambassa-  ^^^* 
dors  from  Artabanus,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
with  instructions  to  mention,  in  terms  of  re- 
spect, the  ancient  alliance  between  Rome  and 
Parthia,  and  the  desire  of  the  monarch  to  re- 
new their  former  friendship.  As  an  earnest 
of  respect  for  Germanicus,  Artabanus  was 
willing  to  advance  to  an  interview  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates;  but  he  made  it  a  condition, 
that  Vonones  should  be  removed  from  Syria, 
where  his  residence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Parthia,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  carry  on 
secret  negociations  with  the  nobles  of  the  realm, 
and  in  time  to  stir  up  a  revolt.  Germanicus 
answered  with  condescension,  yet  with  dignity. 
Of  the  alliance  between  Rome  and  Parthia  he 
spoke  with  due  regard,  and  the  royal  visit  he 
considered  as  an  honour  to  himself  Vonones 
was  removed  to  Pompeiopolis  on  thejrcoast 
of  Cilicia,  not  so  much  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  Parthian  king,  as  to  curb 
the  insolence  of  Piso,  then  linked  in  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  exiled  prince,  who  had 
contrived,  by  marks  of  respect  and  magnifi- 
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19V      LIX.  In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus 
and  Lucius  Norbanus,  Germanicus  made  a 
progress  into  iEgypt,  to  view  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  so  much  celebrated  in  that  coun- 
try.   For  this  journey  the  good  of  the  province 
was  his  pretext.     In  fact,  by  opening  the  pub- 
lic granaries,  he  reduced  the  price  of  corn ; 
and,  by  pursuing  popular  measures,  he  gained 
the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants.     He  appear- 
ed in  public  without  a  guard;  his  feet  unco- 
yered,  after  the  Greek  fashion;  and  the  rest  of 
Jiis  apparel  was  also  Greek.     In  these  particu- 
lars he  took  for  his  model  the  conduct  of  Pub- 
lius  Scipio  (a),  who,  we  are  told,  did  the 
same  in  Sicily,  while  Rome  was  still  convulsed 
by  the  distractions  of  the  Punic  war.     Tibe- 
rius, as  soon  as  he  received  advices  from  ^gy  pt, 
condemned  this  affectation  (bj  of  foreign  man- 
ners, but  without  asperity.     Another  point  ap- 
peared to  him  of  greater  moment.    Among  the 
rules  established  by  Augustus,  it  was  a  maxim 
of  state-policy  (cj,  that  ^gypt  should  be  con- 
sidered as  forbidden  ground,  which  neither 
the  senators,  nor  the  Roman  knights,  should 
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presume  to  tread,  without  the  express  permis-  book 

sion  of  the  prince.    This  was,  no  doubt,  a  wise  v^-v^ 
T  1  1  ,      A.  u.  c. 

precaution.     It  was  seen  that,  whoever  made     772. 

himself  master  of  Alexandria,  with  the  strong     J^* 

holds,  wliich  bj^  sea  and  land  were  the  keys  of 

the  whole  province,  might,  with  a  small  force, 

make  head  against  the  powder  of  Rome,  and, 

by  blocking  up  that  plentiful  corn  country, 

reduce  all  Italy  to  a  famine.     Germanicus, 

without  authority,  had  entered  Alexandria; 

and  this,  to  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius, 

was  httle  short  of  a  state  crime. 

LX.  Meanwhile  Germanicus,  little  sus- 
pecting that  he  had  incurred  the  emperor's 
displeasure,  determined  to  sail  up  the  Nile. 
He  set  out  from  Canopus,  a  city  built  by  the 
Spartans  in  memory  of  a  pilot  of  that  name, 
who  was  buried  on  the  spot,  at  the  time  when 
Menelaus,  on  his  return  fi^om  Troj^,  was  driven 
by  adverse  winds  on  the  coast  of  Libya. 
From  Canopus,  the  next  place  of  note  was  a 
mouth  of  the  river  dedicated  to  Hercules,  who 
was  born,  as  the  inhabitants  contend,  in  that 
country.  He  was,  according  to  them,  the 
first  of  the  heroic  line  ;  and  his  name,  being 
made  another  term  for  virtue,  was  by  the 
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BOOK  voice  of  succeeding  ages  bestowed  on  all  who 
^-'^v — »  emulated  the  example  of  the  ^Egyptian  worthy 
AT)    ^^)'     Germanicus  proceeded  to  the  magnifi- 
*»•     cent  ruins  of  the  city  of  Thebes  (b),  where  still 
was  to  be  seen,  on  ancient  obelisks,  a  pompous 
description,   in  Egyptian  characters,  of  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  place.     From  the 
account  of  an  elderly  priest,  who  was  desired 
to  interpret  the  (c)  hieroglyphics  of  his  coun^ 
try,  it  appeared  that  Thebes,  at  one  time,  con- 
tained within  her  walls  no  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms; 
that  the  whole  army  was  called  forth  into  the 
field  by  Rhamses  fd)y  one  of  the  kings  of 
^gypt ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  that  mo- 
narch, overran  all  Libya,  ^Ethiopia,  and  in 
their  progress  subdued  the  Medes  and  Persi- 
ans, the  Bactrians  and  the  Scythians,  with  the 
extensive  regions  inhabited  by  the   Syrians, 
the  Armenians,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cap- 
padocians.     By  this  conquest,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try, extending  from  Bithynia  on  the  Pontic 
Sea  to  the  coast  of  Lycia  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  reduced  to  subjection.     The  in- 
scription further  stated  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
conquered  nations;  the  specific  weight  of  gold 
and  silver;  the  quantity  of  arms,  the  number 
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of  horses,  the  offerings  of  ivory  and  of  rich  per-  book 
fumes  presented  to  the  temples  ofiEgypt;  ^^^^f^ 
the  measure  of  grain,  and  the  various  supphes    |72^ 
administered  by  every  nation;  making  alto- 
gether a  prodigious  revenue,  no  way  inferior 
to  the   taxes   of  late  years  collected   either 
by  Parthian  despotism,  or  the  authority  of 
Rome  fej. 

>/  LXI.  In  a  country  abounding  with  won- 
ders, the  curiosity  of  Germanicus  was  not 
easily  satisfied.  He  saw  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Memnon  (a),  which,  though  wrought  in 
stone,  when  played  upon  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  returns  a  vocal  sound.  He  visited  the 
pyramids,  those  stupendous  structures  raised 
by  the  emulation  of  kings,  at  an  incredible  ex- 
pence,  amidst  a  waste  of  sands  almost  impass- 
able. He  saw  the  prodigious  bason  (b)y 
formed  bv  the  labour  of  man,  to  receive  the 
overflowings  of  the  Nile ;  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  river,  where  the  channel  is  narrowed, 
he  observed  a  depth  of  water  so  profound  (c)^ 
that  the  curiosity  of  travellers  has  never  been 
able  to  explore  the  bottom.  The  prince  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Elephantine  and  Scyene  (d)^ 
the  boundaries  formerly  of  the  Roman  em- 
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Sea. 

LXII.  While  Germanicus  passed  the 
summer  in  visiting  the  provinces  of  iEgypt, 
Drusus,  by  his  able  conduct  in  Pannonia,  ac- 
quired no  small  degree  of  reputation.  He 
had  the  address  to  make  the  Germans  turn 
their  hostilities  against  themselves.  The  power 
of  Maroboduus  was  in  its  wane ;  and  his  coun- 
trymen were,  by  consequence,  encouraged  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 
Catualda,  a  young  man  of  rank,  who  was  for- 
merly compelled  by  the  injustice  of  Marobo- 
duus to  fly  his  country,  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Gothones  (a).  The  season  of 
revenge  was  at  length  arrived.  At  the  head 
of  a  strong  force  he  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Marcomanians.  Having  seduced  the 
leading  nobles  to  his  party,  he  stormed  the 
royal  palace  (b),  and  took  by  assault  a  strong 
castle  nearly  adjoining,  where  the  Suevians 
had  been  accustomed  to  deposit  their  plunder. 
A  considerable  booty  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
found,  besides,  a  number  of  victuallers  and 
traders  fi:om  the  Roman  provinces;  men  who 
had  been  attracted  to  that  part  of  the  ^vorld 
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by  the  liberty  allowed  to  commerce,  and  by  ^^j^^ 
the  love  of  lucre  were  induced  to  remain,  till, 
by  the  force  of  habit,  they  lost  all  remem- 
brance of  their  native  land. 

LXIII.  Maroboduus,  finding  himself  de- 
serted by  his  people,  had  no  resource  but  in 
the  friendship  of  Tiberius.  He  crossed  the 
Danube,  where  that  river  washes  the  confines 
of  Noricum;  and  thence  sent  his  dispatches  to 
Rome,  not  in  the  humble  style  of  a  prince 
driven  fi-om  his  throne,  but,  even  in  ruin,  with 
an  elevation  of  mind  worthy  of  his  former 
grandeur.  The  substance  of  his  letters  was, 
that  the  nations  who  knew  his  fame  in  arms 
had  made  him  offers  of  friendship,  but  he 
chose  rather  to  rely  on  the  protection  of  the 
Romans.  Tiberius  promised  him  a  safe  re- 
treat in  Italy ;  with  liberty,  if  his  affairs  took  a 
favourable  turn,  to  withdraw  whenever  his 
interest  should  invite  him.  To  the  fathers  he 
talked  a  different  language  :  Phihp  of  Mace- 
don  (a),  he  said,  was  not  so  much  to  be  dread- 
ed by  the  Athenians,  nor  Pyrrhus  or  Antio- 
chus  by  the  Roman  people.  His  speech  on 
this  occasion  is  still  extant ;  we  there  find  him 
magnifjqng  the  fortitude  of  the  German  chie£ 
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B  0  0  K  and  the  ferocity  of  the  nations  over  whioh  he 
reigned  with  absolute  power.     He  sets  forth 
the  danger  of  a  powerful  enemy  so  near  the 
Roman  frontier,  and  applauds  himself  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures  that  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  a  great  and  warlike  prince.     Marobo- 
duus  was  received  at  Ravenna;  and  there  held 
up  to  the  Suevians,  if  they  dared  to  commence 
hostilities,  as  a  prince  that  might  once  more 
ascend  the  throne.     In  the  space,  however,  of 
eighteen  years,  Maroboduus  never  once  stirred 
out  of  Italy.     He  grew  grey  in  indolence ; 
and  clinging  too  long  to  a  wretched  life,  sur- 
vived his  reputation. 

Catualda  experienced  a  like  reverse  of  for- 
tune, and  found  no  better  refuge.  The  Her- 
mundurians,  led  on  by  Vibillius  their  chief, 
expelled  him  from  the  throne.  The  Romans 
fixed  his  residence  at  Foro-Julium,  a  colony 
in  Narbon  Gaul.  The  Barbarians,  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  two  exiled  kings, 
were  not  suffered  to  incorporate  with  the 
people  of  the  provinces  ;  but,  to  prevent  the 
danger  that  might  otherwise  shake  the  public 
tranquillity,  were  conducted  beyond  the  Da- 
nube, where  thev  had  allotments  of  land  be- 
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tweenthe  rivers  Mams  and  Cusus,  under  the  book 
command  of  Vannius,  a  man  born  in  the  Qua-  v^v^> 

.  .  A.  U.  C. 

dian  nation,  and  by  Tiberius  made  king  of   JJ'^ 
the  colony.  ^^* 

LXIV.  The  elevation  of  Artaxias  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia  being  about  this  time 
known  at  Rome,  the  senate  decreed  the  lesser 
triumph  to  Drusus  and  Germanicus.  Tri- 
umphal arches  were  raised  near  the  Temple  of 
Mars  the  Avenger,  and  the  statues  of  the 
tw  o  princes  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  point 
of  view.  Tiberius  rejoiced  at  these  events  ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  the  effect  of 
policy,  not  of  conquest.  By  the  same  insidi- 
ous arts  he  now  began  to  plan  the  destruction 
of  Rhescuporis,  king  of  Thrace.  Rhsemetalces 
at  one  time  reigned  sole  monarch  over  that 
whole  country.  After  his  death  Augustus 
made  a  partition  of  the  kingdom,  assigning 
to  Rhescuporis,  the  late  king's  brother,  one 
moiety;  and  the  other  to  Cotys  (aj,  son  of 
the  deceased  monarch.  In  this  division  of  the 
kingdom,  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
the  fertile  vales  and  flourishing  cities  that  lay 
contiguous  to  Greece,  fell  to  the  share  of  Cot5^s; 
the  wilds  and  barren  places,  which  were  open 
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BOOK  lo  hostile  incursions,  were  allotted  to  Rhescu- 
poris.  The  genius  of  the  two  kings  resembled 
their  soil :  the  milder  virtues  distinguished  the 
character  of  Cotys ;  ferocity,  ambition,  rapine, 
and  impatience  of  an  equal,  were  the  promi- 
nent features  of  Rhescuporis.  The  princes 
preserved  at  first  a  show  of  mutual  concord ; 
in  time  Rhescuporis  began  to  encroach  on  his 
nephew,  not  indeed  with  open  violence,  as  he 
knew  that  Augustus,  the  founder  of  both  king- 
doms, might  likewise  prove  the  avenger  of 
wrongs.  During  that  emperor's  life,  he  con- 
cealed his  designs;  but  he  no  sooner  heard 
that  Rome  had  changed  masters,  than  he 
threw  oft' the  mask,  and  avowed  his  ambition. 
With  a  band  of  freebooters  he  ravaged  the 
country,  razed  to  the  ground  the  strong  holds 
and  castles,  and  by  every  act  of  hostility  pro- 
voked a  war. 

^  LXV.  To  keep  things,  which  were  once 
settled,  in  the  same  unaltered  state,  was  the 
principal  care  that  occupied  the  anxious  spirit 
of  Tiberius.  He  dispatched  a  centurion  to 
restrain  the  Thracian  kings  from  an  open  rup- 
ture. Cotys  disbanded  his  forces.  Rhescu- 
poris resolved  to  act  with  craft  and  subtlety. 
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lie  proposed  a  conference  which,  he  had  no  bo^ok 
doubt,  would  terminate  all  their  differences. 
The  time  and  place  were  fixed :  a  negociation 
was  opened,  both  princes  seeming  willing  to 
remove  all  difficulties.  Cotys  brought  to  the 
meeting  a  conciliating  spirit ;  the  uncle  medi- 
tated a  stroke  of  perfidj^  To  ratify  the  pre- 
liminaries, he  proposed  a  banquet.  The  par- 
ties met,  and  protracted  their  festivity  to  a  late 
hour  of  the  night.  Amidst  the  joys  of  wine, 
and  in  the  moment  of  revelry,  Rhescuporis 
attacked  his  nephew,  unsuspecting  and  unpro- 
vided. The  deluded  prince  urged  in  vain  the 
rights  of  kings,  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  the 
gods  of  their  forefathers.  He  was  loaded  with 
irons.  His  treacherous  uncle  made  himself 
master  of  all  Thrace ;  and  immediately  sent 
dispatches  to  inform  Tiberius  that  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  his  life  had  been  defeated 
by  timely  vigilance.  In  the  mean  time,  un- 
der colour  of  an  enterprise  against  the  Baster- 
nians  and  the  Scythians,  he  made  levies  of 
horse  and  foot,  determined,  at  all  events,  to  be 
prepared  for  a  defensive  war. 

LX  VI.  Tiberius  returned  for  answer,  that 
his  conduct,  if  found  to  be  fi:ee  from  reproach, 
VOL.  I,  Y 
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BOOK  would  be  his  best  protection ;  but  neither  the 
senate  nor  the  emperor  could  prejudge  the 
cause :  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  men  must 
arise  out  of  the  facts.     He  added,  that  Rhes- 
cuporis  would  do  well  to  release  his  nephcAV, 
and  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  fix  the  criminality  where  it  ought  to  fall. 
A  letter  to  this  effect  from  the  emperor  was 
forwarded  to  the  Thracian  Idng  by  Latinius 
Pandus,  propraetor  of  Mysia.     A  band  of  sol- 
diers went,  at  the  same  time,  to  demand  that 
Cotys  should  be  delivered  into  their  custody; 
Rhescuporis,  divided  between  hope  and  fear, 
fluctuated  for  some  time :  he  chose,  at  length, 
rather  to  answer  for  an  actual  crime,  than  for 
the  bare  intention.    He  murdered  Cotys,  and 
spread  a  report  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 
Tiberius  heard  the  news  without  emotion,  de- 
termined stil)  to  pursue  his  plan  of  fraud  and 
treachery.     Latinius  Pandus  died  in  the  in- 
terval.    Rhescuporis  had  always  represented 
him  as  his  inveterate  enemy ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Mysia  being  now  vacant,  Tiberius 
gave   the  administration  of  the  province  to 
Pomponius  Flaccus  (aj,  a  man  of  military 
experience,   and  upon  the   best  terms  with 
Rhescuporis.  A  friend,  he  knew,  might  prove 
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in  the  end  the  most  fatal  enemy.     That  con-  book 

sideration  determined  his  choice.  v.^-y^ 

A.  u.  c. 

772. 

A.  a 
LX  V IL  FlaccUs,  without  loss  of  time,      ^^* 

arrived  in  Thrace.  He  found  Rhescuporis  in 
a  state  of  violent  agitation,  conscious  of  his 
guilt,  and  overwhelmed  with  doubt  and  fear. 
He  soothed  him  Avith  gracious  words,  and  by- 
plausible  promises  inveigled  him  to  hazard  his 
person  within  the  lines  of  a  Roman  garrison. 
Pretending  there  to  do  honour  to  the  prince, 
he  appointed  a  guard  to  attend  him.  The 
tribunes  and  centurions  enticed  him  to  go  for- 
ward  under  their  protection ;  till,  having  drawn 
him  a  considerable  way,  they  avowed  their 
purpose,  and  Rhescuporis  found  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  close  custody.  He  was  conducted 
to  Rome,  where  the  widow  of  Cotys  accused 
him  before  the  senate.  His  guilt  was  mani- 
fest :  the  senate  decreed  that  he  should  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  at  a  distance  fromi 
his  dominions.  The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was 
once  more  divided.  Rhaemetalces,  son  of  the 
deposed  king,  and  always  adverse  to  his  fa- 
therms  measures,  had  a  portion  of  the  realm ; 
the  rest  was  granted  to  the  sons  of  Cotys,  then 
under  age.     During  their  minority,  Trebel- 

y2 
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BOOK  lienusRufus,  of  praetorian  rank,  undertook  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  in  trust  for  the 
heirs  of  Cotys,  according  to  the  precedent  of 
former  times,  when  the  senate  sent  Marcus  Le- 
pidus  faj  to  administer  the  affairs  of  ^gypt  in 
the  capacity  of  regent  and  guardian  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Ptolemy.  Rhescuporis  was  conveyed 
to  Alexandria ;  and  there  attempting  to  make 
his  escape,  or  perhaps  unjustly  charged  with 
that  design,  he  w  as  seized  and  put  to  death. 

LXVIII.  About  the  same  time  Vonones, 
who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  detained  in 
Cilicia,  made  a  like  attempt,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Having  corrupted  the  guards,  he 
intended  to  push  his  way  into  Armenia,  and 
thence  to  the  Albanians  and  Heniochians, 
flattering  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to 
penetrate  into  Scythia,  and  there  obtain  pro- 
tection from  the  reigning  king,  who  was  his 
near  relation.  With  this  intent  he  went  on  a 
hunting  party ;  and,  having  watched  his  oppor- 
tunit}^  betook  himself  to  flight.  Turning  off 
from  the  sea-coast,  he  struck  into  the  woods, 
and  rode  at  fiill  speed  towards  the  river  Pyra- 
mus.  The  inhabitants,  on  the  first  alarm,  de- 
molished the  bridges.    The  river  was  not  ford- 
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able.  Vonones  was  found  wandering  along  book 
^  the  banks,  and  bj^  order  of  Vibius  Fronto,  the 
commander  of  the  cavalry,  loaded  with  fetters. 
lie  did  not  long  survive.  Remmius,  a  resum- 
ed veteran,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  cus- 
tody of  his  person.  This  man,  in  a  sudden 
transport  of  pretended  passion,  drew  his  sword, 
and  ran  the  unhappy  prince  through  the  body. 
The  secret  cause  of  this  violent  act  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  faj  :  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  soldier  had  been  bribed  to  favour 
the  king*s  escape,  and,  rather  than  be  detected 
as  an  accomplice,  chose  to  be  an  assassin. 

^  LXIX.  Germanicus,  on  his  return  from 
iEgypt,  found  all  his  regulations,  in  the  civil 
as  well  as  the  military  line,  totally  abolished, 
or  changed  to  a  system  directly  contrary  to 
his  intentions.  Hence  a  new  source  of  dissen- 
sion. He  condemned  the  conduct  of  Piso; 
and  in  return  met  with  nothinsr  but  contu- 
macy,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  his  mea- 
sures. Piso  was  at  length  determined  to  eva- 
cuate Syria :  hearing,  however,  that  Germa- 
nicus was  attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  he 
changed  his  resolution.  He  had  soon  aftei: 
the  mortification  of  learning  that  the  disorder 
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BOOK  was  abated.     At  Antioch  the  news  diffused  a 
II. 

general  joy.  The  people  of  that  place  had 
offered  vows  for  the  recovery  of  the  prince; 
and,  having  obtained  the  object  of  their  wishes, 
began  by  solemn  rites  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves. 
Enraged  at  this  proceeding,  Piso  interrupted 
the  ceremonies ;  by  his  lictors  he  drove  the 
victims  from  the  altars;  he  spread  terror  and 
confiasion  through  the  temples,  and  dispersed 
the  congregation.  After  this  exploit  he  with- 
drew to  Seleucia.  At  that  place,  having  ad- 
vice that  Germanicus  was  relapsed,  he  resolved 
to  make  some  stay,  in  expectation  of  the  event. 
The  prince  suspected  that  poison  had  been 
secretly  conveyed  by  Piso,  and  that  idea  added 
to  the  malignity  of  his  disorder. 

A  discovery  was  made  of  a  singular  nature. 
Under  the  floor,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the 
walls  faj,  a  collection  of  human  bones  was 
found,  with  charms,  and  magic  verses,  and 
incantations.  The  name  of  Germanicus  was 
graved  on  plates  of  lead ;  fragments  of  human 
bodies,  not  quite  consumed  to  ashes,  were  dis- 
covered in  a  putrid  condition;  with  a  variety 
of  those  magic  spells,  which^  according  to  the 
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vulgar  opinion,  are  of  potency  to  devote  the  book 
souls  of  the  living^  to  the  infernal  eods.    Amidst  ^^v^ 

XT'  A.  u.  c. 

the  confusion  occasioned  by  these  extraordi-    r^- 

•J  A.  D. 

nary  circumstances,  messengers  were  sent  by     ^^* 
Piso  to  enquire  after  the  health  of  Germani- 
cus;  but  those  men  were  considered  as  spies, 
who  came  to  watch  for  intelligence. 

LXX.  Germanicus  was  informed  of  all 
that  passed.  Fear  and  indignation  took  pos- 
isession  of  him  by  turns.  "  If  my  doors,"  he 
said,  "  are  to  be  besieged  by  my  enemies ;  if 
"  interlopers  are  to  see  me  at  the  point  of  expi- 
"  ration,  what  is  the  prospect  that  my  wife  has 
*'  before  her  ?  and  what  are  my  children  to 
"  expect  ?  The  poison  is  too  slow  in  its  opera- 
"  tion  for  the  w  ishes  of  my  enemies ;  they 
"  want  to  hasten  its  effect;  and  the  impa- 
^*  tience  of  Piso  has  already  swallowed  up  the 
^'  province,  with  the  command  of  the  legions. 
•*  But  Germanicus  is  not  yet  deserted  by  all : 
"  his  enemies  may  still  have  reason  to  repent; 
**  and  the  murderer  will  find  that  he  has  not 
"  long  to  enjoy  the  wages  of  his  guilt."  In 
this  temper  of  mind  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Piso, 
in  express  terms  disclaiming  all  friendship  and 
connection  with  him :  as  some  will  have  it. 
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BOOK  he  commanded  him  to  depart  from  the  pro- 
vince. Piso,  in  fact,  did  not  Hnger  at  Seleu- 
cia :  he  embarked  immediately,  but  slackened 
his  course;  still  willing  to  hover  near  the 
coast,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  Germanicus 
would  leave  the  province  open  to  his  am- 
biticn. 

u^  LXXI.  The  disorder  intermitting  for  a 

short  time,  Germanicus  had  an  interval  of 
hope.  But  the  fatal  moment  was  approach- 
ing: he  sunk  into  a  mortal  languor;  and, 
finding  himself  near  his  end,  took  leave  of  his 
friends  in  words  to  the  following  effect :  *'  Were 
*'  I  to  die  a  natural  death,  vet,  thus  cut  off  in  the 
**  bloom  of  life  from  my  family,  my  children, 
'*  and  my  country,  I  might  think  it  hard,  and 
**  call  the  gods  severe  in  their  dispensations, 
*'  Falling,  as  I  now  do,  a  victim  to  the  iniquity 
"  of  Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina,  I  leave  with 
"  you,  my  friends,  the  request  of  a  dying 
"  riian.  You  know  the  indignities  that  pro- 
"  voked  me  beyond  all  enduring ;  you  know 
"  the  snares  that  have  been  laid  for  me,  and 
"  you  see  the  anguish  of  heart  that  brings  me 
prematurely  to  my  gra^e  :  relate  the  whole 
to  my  father  and  my  brother  fa  J.     The 
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friends,  Avhom  prosperity  connected  with  book 
me ;  my  relations,  more  closely  united  by  "^"^^ 
the  ties  of  blood,  will  hear  the  story  with  in-  ^^^. 
dignation  :  even  envy,  that  never  fails  to  ^^* 
persecute  the  living,  will  drop  a  tear  over 
my  remains.  All  will  lament  the  fate  of 
an  luihappy  prince,  w  hom  they  saw  flourish- 
ing in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  a  conqueror  in 
so  many  battles,  yet  at  last  snatched  away 
by  the  artifices  of  female  malice  (bj.  It 
will  be  yours  to  appeal  to  the  senate ;  yours 
to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  laws ;  and 
j^ours  to  shew  your  friendship,  not  by  un- 
availing tears,  but  by  executing  my  last  com- 
mands. In  that  consists  the  noblest  duty, 
the  best  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Even  strangers  who  never  saw  me  will  be 
touched  with  sympathy ;  and  you,  my  friends, 
if  I  was  ever  dear  to  you,  if  you  followed  my 
person,  and  not  my  fortune,  you  will  revenge 
my  fall.  Shew  to  the  Roman  people  my 
afflicted  wife,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augus- 
tus ;  shew  my  children,  my  six  unhappy  or- 
phans. Compassion  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  prosecutors;  and  should  my  enemies 
attempt  to  screen  themselves  by  pleading 
secret  orders,  mankind  will  either  not  be- 
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lieve  them,  or  believing,  will  not  forgive 

them."     The  friends  of  the  dying  prince 

clasped  his  hand,  and  bound  themselves  by  a 

solemn  oath  to  revenge  his  death,  or  perish  in 

the  attempt. 

LXXIL  Germanicus  turned  to  his  wife, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  earnestly  con- 
jured her  by  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and 
by  their  mutual  children,  to  abate  from  the 
pride  and  fierceness  of  her  disposition.  To 
bend  to  the  stroke  of  adversity,  and  at  her  re- 
turn to  Rome  not  to  provoke  by  vain  compe- 
tition the  resentment  of  enemies  too  high  in 
power,  was  all  that  now  was  left. — Thus  far 
with  an  audible  voice :  he  then  whispered  a 
secret  caution,  which  was  supposed  to  point  at 
the  malignity  of  Tiberius.  In  a  short  time 
after  he  brej^hed  his  last.  The  provinces  la- 
mented their  loss;  he  was  honoured  by  kings, 
and  regretted  by  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
such  was  his  equal  behaviour  to  the  allies  of 
Rome,  and  such  the  humanity  that  endeared 
him  even  to  the  enemy.  Graceful  in  his  per- 
son, he  charmed  by  his  affability ;  beloved, 
when  heard ;  admired,  when  only  seen ;  and, 
in  the  highest  elevation,  great  without  arro- 
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gaiice  (a)y  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  book 
rank,  yet  never  gave  envy  reason  to  repine  at 
his  success. 

LXXIIL  The  funeral  was  plain  and  simple, 
without  pomp  or  pageantry.     No  images  (a) 
were  carried  in  the  procession.    Fond  remem- 
brance, and  the  praises  due  to  virtue,  were  the 
best  decorations.     Between  him  and  Alexan- 
der men  formed  a  parallel:  his  time  of  life, 
the  graces  of  his  person,  the  manner  of  his 
death,  and  the  small  distance  between  the 
places  where  both  expired,  ga\e  room  for  the 
comparison.     Both,  it  was  observed,  were  of 
a  comely  form  ;  both  of  illustrious  birth;  nei- 
ther of  them  much  exceeding  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  both  died  in  a  foreign 
land,  cut  oflf  by  domestic  treachery.  But  Ger- 
manicus  had  qualities  peculiar  to  himself :  he 
was  mild  and  gracious  to  his  friends,  in  his 
pleasures  temperate,  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  by  one  wife  the  father  of  a  numerous  issue. 
Nor  was  his  miUtary  character  any  way  infe- 
rior :  he  had  the  bravery  of  Alexander,  with- 
out his  rashness;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
called from   Germany,  where   he  gained  so 
many  signal  victories,  the  entire  conquest  of 
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BOOK  that  country  had  crowned  his  operations  with 
•^"^rV  immortal  glory.  The  power  of  the  state  was 
JJ^  never  in  his  hands.  Had  he  possessed  the 
^^'  sole  authority,  with  the  royal  title,  and  the 
prerogative  of  a  prince,  the  progress  of  his 
arms  would  have  made  him  equal  to  the  con- 
queror of  Darius;  while,  on  the  side  of  virtue, 
his  clemency,  his  moderation,  his  temperance, 
and  other  amiable  qualities,  gave  him  a  de- 
cided superiority.  The  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  forum  at  Antioch,  where  the  funeral  cere- 
mony was  performed.  Whether  any  symp- 
toms of  poison  were  discovered  fbj,  is  uncer- 
tain. The  people  were  divided  into  opposite 
parties,  and  their  opinions  varied  accordingly. 
Some  lamented  the  deceased  prince,  and,  in 
minds  so  prepossessed,  suspicion  amounted  to 
proof;  others  warped  into  the  interests  of 
Piso;  and  all  pronounced  according  to  the 
bias  of  their  inclinations. 

v^  LXXIV.  In  this  juncture,  who  was  the  fit 
person  to  govern  the  province,  became  the 
subject  of  debate.  A  council  for  this  purpose 
was  held  by  the  commanders  of  the  legions, 
and  all  of  senatorian  rank,  then  on  the  spot. 
A  number  of  candidates  appeared.     After  a 
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short  struggle,  the  contest  lay  between  Vibius  book 
Marsus  and  Cneius  Sentius.     The  question  ^^ — ' 

A.  U.G* 

hung  for  some  time  in  suspense.     Marsus  at     '^'^?- 
length  withdrew  his  pretensions;  willing  to      ^^* 
yield  to  a  senior  officer,  who  shewed  himself 
ambitious  of  the  honour.     The  first  step  of 
the  new  governor  was  to  send  to  Rome  a  wo- 
man  of  the  name  of  Martina,  well  known 
throughout  the  province  for  her  practices  in 
the  trade  of  ]3oisoning,  and  also  for  her  inti- 
macy  with   Plancina.     This    measure    was 
adopted  at  the  request  of  Vitellius  (a),  Ve- 
ranius,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  were  then 
actually  busy  in  collecting  evidence,  and  pre- 
paring the  charge  with  as  much  assiduitj^,  as  if 
the  prosecution  had  been  already  commenced 
in  due  form  of  law. 

LXXV.  Meanwhile  Agrippina,  pierced  to 
the  heart,  and  her  health  impaired  by  afflic- 
tion, resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  surmount 
every  obstacle  that  might  retard  the  hand  of 
justice.  She  embarked  for  Italy  with  the 
ashes  of  Germanicus,  and  her  orphan  chil- 
dren. All  eyes  beheld  her  with  compassion; 
all  were  grieved  that  a  woman  of  the  highest 
distinction,  so  lately  happy  with  the  best  of 
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BOOK  men,  and  in  the  splendour  of  a  court  seen  with; 
II. 

universal  homage,  should  undertake  a  melan- 
choly voyage,  with  the  urn  of  him  she  loved, 
not  sure  of  a  just  revenge,  alarmed  for  herself 
and  by  the  fruitfulness  of  her  marriage  bed 
exposed  to  calamities  yet  unknown.  Piso  was 
at  the  isle  of  Coos.  He  fhere  received  ad- 
vice that  Germanicus  was  no  more.  Trans- 
ported with  joy  beyond  all  bounds,  he  hastened 
to  the  temples,  and  offered  victims  as  a  public 
thanksgiving.  Plancina  was  still  more  ex- 
travagant :  she  laid  aside  her  mourning  for  a 
deceased  sister,  to  celebrate  in  her  gayest  ap- 
parel an  event  so  grateful  to  her  heart. 


^ 


LXXVI.  The  centurions  flocked  in  crowds 
to  Piso,  assuring  him  that  the  legions  were  de- 
voted to  his  service,  and  for  that  reason  ex- 
horted him  to  resume  a  command  unjustly 
taken  from  him.  Piso  called  a  council  of  his 
friends :  his  son,  Marcus  Piso,  was  for  his  re- 
turning to  Rome  without  delay.  "  What  had 
"  been  done,  might  well  be  justified :  suspi- 
"  cions,  unsupported  by  proof*  would  soon  eva- 
"  porate;  and  vague  reports  were  of  no  mo- 
"  ment.  The  long  contention  with  Germa- 
"  nicus  might  perhaps  be  censured :  it  was 
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*'  unpopular,  but  could  not  amount  to  a  crime,  book 
"  Piso  had  lost  his  2fOvernment,  and  by  that  ^^^"^r^^ 
"  circumstance  the  rasfe  of  his  enemies  would    2^?. 

^  A,  D, 

**  be  appeased.  To  return  to  Syria,  were  to  ^^* 
"  enter  into  a  civil  war  with  Sentius.  The 
*'  centurions  and  soldiers  were  not  to  be  trust- 
"  ed.  The  memory  of  Germanicus  was  still 
"  recent:  and  that  the  affection  for  Caesa- 
"  rian  family,  which  had  taken  root  in  the 
^'  minds  of  all,  would  operate  throughout  the 
"  army/' 

LXXVII.  DoMiTius  Celer,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Piso,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
"  The  opportunity,"  he  said,  "  should  be  seized 
without  delay.  Piso,  and  not  Sentius,  was 
the  legal  governor  of  Syria:  the  praetorian 
jurisdiction,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  and 
"  the  command  of  the  legions,  were  committed 
"  to  his  care.  If  the  sword  must  be  drawn, 
*'  who  had  so  much  right  on  his  side  as  the 
"  person,  who  received  his  commission  from 
the  emperor  ?  Public  rumour  should  not  be 
too  soon  encountered.  Give  the  report  of 
the  day  time  to  grow  stale,  and  it  dies  of 
itself  In  the  first  heat  of  prejudice,  inno- 
cence itself  has  often  fallen  a  victim  to  popu- 
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lar  clamour.  If  Piso,  at  the  head  of  an 
^^  army,  stood  at  bay  with  his  enemies,  new 

emergencies,  which  no  wisdom  could  fbre- 
''  see,  might  unexpectedly  assist  his  cause. 
*'  Why  should  he  hasten  to  the  capital  ?  Was 
*'  it  his  interest  to  enter  Rome  with  Agrippina 
*'  bearing  the  urn  of  Germanicus  ?  Did  he 
"  mean,  unheard  and  undefended,  to  try  the 
**  effect  of  female  lamentation,  or  to  be  hurri- 
"  ed  to  execution  by  the  fury  of  a  licentious 
"  rabble  ?  Livia,  it  is  true,  is  of  your  party,  and 
"  Tiberius  will  favour  you ;  but  both  will  act 
**  in  secret :  and,  in  fact,  none  will  grieve  lor 
'*  Germanicus  with  so  much  ostentation  of 
*'  sorrow,  as  they  who,  in  their  hearts,  rejoice 
**  at  the  event.'* 

LXXVIII.  The  turbulent  genius  of  Piso 
was  easily  satisfied  with  this  reasoning.  He 
dispatched  letters  to  Tiberius,  charging  Ger- 
manicus with  pride  and  luxury ;  and  farther 
complaining,  that,  with  views  of  ambition,  he 
had  driven  out  of  Syria  the  lawful  governor, 
duly  appointed  by  the  emperor.  That  governor, 
he  added,  would  now  resume  the  command; 
and,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  so  important  a 
trust,  demonstrate  his  zeal  for  the  public  ser- 
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vice.    Thus  determined,  he  ordered  Domitius  book 
to  sail  for  Syria ;  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  open  sea,  without  touching  at  any  of 
the  islands,  or  approaching  too  near  to  the 
main  land.     Meanwhile,  deserters  crowded  in 
from  all  quarters.     Piso   formed  them   into 
companies ;  he  armed  the  lowest  followers  of 
the  army,  and  with  this  hasty  levy  embarked 
for  the  continent.     He  had  not  long  been 
landed,  when  a  body  of  recruits,  marching  to 
the  legions  in  Syria,  fell  in  his  wa}^    He  drew 
them  over  to  his  party,  and  by  circular  letters 
demanded  succours  from  the  petty  kings  of 
Cilicia.     The  younger  Piso,  though  he  had 
objected  to  the  measure,  was  not  inactive  in 
his  father's  service. 

LXXIX.  Piso's  fleet,  and  that  which  con- 
veyed Agrippina,  met  near  the  coast  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphilia.  They  beheld  each  other 
with  animosity.  Both  parties  were  eager  to 
come  to  action ;  but  they  passed  each  other, 
content  with  throwing  out  reproaches  and  op- 
probrious language.  Vibius  Marsus  summon^ 
ed  Piso  "  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  stand  his 
."  trial.'*  Piso  answered  with  derision,  "that 
•*  he  would  be  sure  to  attend,  when  the  praeto?', 

VOL.  I.  z  A 
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BOOK  "  vested  with  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  jjoison, 
"  had  cited  the  parties,  and  appointed  a  day." 
Meanwhile    Domitius,  who   had   landed  at 
Laodicea,  in  the  province  of  Syria,  advanced 
towards  the  winter-quarters  of  the  sixth  legion ; 
expecting,  in  that  corps,  to  find  the  minds  of 
the  men  ripe  for  mutiny  and  desertion.     By 
the  vigilance  of  Pacuvius,  who  commanded  in 
those  pails,  the  attempt  was  frustrated.     Sen- 
tius,  by  letters  to  Piso,  complained  of  these 
proceedings;  at  the  same  time  warning  him 
neither  to  corrupt  the  army,  nor  disturb  the 
peace  of"  the  province.     His  next  care  w^as  to 
draught  from  the  legions  all  such  soldiers  as 
were  known  to  be  attached  to  Germanicus,  or 
adverse  to  his  enemies.     He  represented  the 
attempts  of  Piso,  as  an  invasion  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  a  war  against  the  commonwealth. 
Having  excited  the  ardour  of  his  men,  he 
marched  into  Cilicia,  prepared  to  decide  the 
dispute  by  force  of  arms. 

LXXX.  Piso  found  himself  pressed  on 
every  side,  and  yet  was  determined  not  to 
abandon  his  enterprise.  He  seized  a  strong 
hold  in  Cilicia,  called  the  castle  of  Celendris. 
With  a  body  of  deserters,  incorporated  with 
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the  recruits  lately  intercepted,  and  the  auxili-  book 
aries  sent  by  the  kings  of  Cilicia,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  place,  resolved  to  hold  out  to 
the  last.  To  his  forces  he  added  his  own 
slaves,  and  those  of  Plancina,  forming  alto- 
gether a  number  equal  to  a  legion.  To  excite 
their  courage,  he  complained  aloud  that  he, 
the  governor  appointed  by  Tiberius,  was  driven 
out  of  the  province,  not  by  the  legions  (for 
they  invited  him  to  return)  but  by  Sentius, 
who,  with  the  specious  colour  of  public  mo- 
tives, varnished  over  his  own  private  animosity. 
He  told  his  troops,  that  they  had  only  to  shew 
themselves  in  force,  and  the  affair  would  be 
decided.  The  soldiers  of  the  adverse  party, 
at  the  sight  of  Piso,  whom  they  hailed  the 
father  of  the  legions,  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  submit  to  the  man  who  not  only 
had  justice  on  his  side,  but,  if  necessarj^  cou- 
rage and  resolution  to  maintain  his  rights. 
Having  thus  exhorted  his  people,  he  drew 
them  out  before  the  walls  of  the  castle,  on  the 
summit  of  a  craggy  hill.  The  place  was  every 
where  else  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  ve- 
terans, under  Sentius,  advanced  in  regular 
order.  A  body  of  reserve  followed  to  support 
them.     On  one  side  were  seen  skill  and  bra- 

Z2 
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B  0  0  K  very :  on  the  other,  nothing  but  the  adA^antage 
of  the  ground;  no  courage  to  incite;  no  hope 
to  animate ;  and  no  warhke  weajpons,  but  only 
such  rustic  tools  as  the  men  were  able  to  snatch 
.up  in  the  first  tumult  of  a  dangerous  enter- 
prize.  An  engagement  followed;  but  the 
victoty  was  no  longer  in  suspense,  than  while 
the  Romans  were  employed  in  forcing  their 
way  up  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  The  steep 
being  surmounted,  the  Cilicians  fled  for  shel- 
ter to  their  fortifications, 

•  * 

V»  LXXXI.  The  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Sentius  lay  at  anchor  under  the  w  alls  of 
Celendris.  Piso  made  a  sally,  with  intent  to 
seize  the  ships.  Being  repulsed,  he  shewed 
himself  before  the  works  of  the  castle ;  he  com- 
plained of  cruel  injustice,  and  tried  by  the  force 
,of  pathetic  language  to  soften  the  legions  in  his 
favour  ;  he  called  upon  individuals  by  name, 
and  by  ample  promises  hoped  to  raise  a  spirit 
^f  sedition.  His  success  was  such,  that  an 
eagle-bearer  of  the  sixth  legion  deserted  to 
hinv  with  his  standard.  Sentius  resolved  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault.  The  signal  for  tlie 
i^h^jg^/^'as  given;  scaling  ladders  were  ad- 
vjancQcl  .to  the  walls ;  the  foremost  in  courage 
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began  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  works;  while  book 

an  incessant  volley  of  darts,  and  stones,  and  ^-^-v^^ 

^  \  A.  u.  c. 

flaming  brands,  was  poured  in  upon  the  gar-  ^^2. 
rison.  Piso  desired  to  capitulate.  He  offered  ^^* 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  remain  in  the  castle  till  the  emperor's 
pleasure  touching  the  government  of  the  pro-; 
vince  should  be  finally  declared.  The  pro- 
position was  rejected.  Sentius  allowed  him 
safe  conduct  to  Italj^  and  shipping  for  his  pass- 
age :  no  other  terms  were  granted,  > 

LXXXII.  The  indisposition  of  Germani- 
cus  was  known  at  Rome  some  time  before  his 
death.    The  news,  like  all  distant  inteUigence, 
increased  every  moment,  and  bad  was  made 
worse  by  exaggeration.     Grief  and  loud  com- 
plaints filled  every  quarter  of  the  city,  *' Was 
^*  it  for  this,  that  Germanicus  was  sent  to  dis* 
'*  tant  regions  ?    For  this,  was  the  province  of 
"  Syria  assigned  to  Piso?  This  is  the  conse* 
*'  quence  of  private  interviews  between  Livia 
"  and  Plancina !  When  Drusus,  the  father  of 
^'  Germanicus,  died,  it  was  observed  by  mea 
"  of  reflection,  and  observed  with  truth,  that 
"  if  the  son  of  a  despotic  prince  is  the  friend  of 
^'  civil  liberty,  his  father  never  forgives  his  vir- 
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*'  tues.     It  was  for  this  that  Drusus  and  Ger- 
manicus  were  snatched  away  from  the  Ro- 
man people.     They  intended  to  restore  the 
old  constitution,  and  they  perished  in  the 
"  cause."    Such  were  the  sentiments  that  pre- 
vailed at  Rome.     The  fatal  news  at  length 
arrived.    In  that  moment  the  passions  of  men 
knew  no  bounds.     Without  waiting  for  an 
edict  of  the  magistrates,  or  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate, a  cessation  of  all  business  took  place;  the 
courts  of  justice  were  deserted;  houses  were 
shut  up ;  shrieks  and  groans  burst  out,  and  at 
intervals  a  deep  iand  awful  silence  followed. 

A  general  mourning  covered  the  face  of  the 
city.  The  exterior  forms  of  grief  were  ob- 
served, but  the  anguish  of  the  heart  surpassed 
all  outward  shew.  It  happened,  before  Ger- 
manicus  expired,  that  certain  traders  from 
Syria  arrived  at  Rome  with  favourable  ac- 
counts. What  was  wished,  was  easily  believ- 
ed. The  news  spread  with  rapidity ;  he  who 
heard  imperfectly  made  his  report  with  addi- 
tions; others  did  the  same;  and  thus  the  story 
w'ent  on,  gathering  strength  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  diffusing  universal  joy.  The  po- 
pulace ran  wild  through  the  streets ;  they  threw 
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open  the  gates  of  the  temples  fa) ;  night  came  book 
on;  the  hurry  still  continued;  assertion  o:revv  v^v-^ 
more  confident  in  the  dark,  and  credulity  list-     772. 
ened  with  a  greedy  ear.    Tiberius  saw  the  de-     il- 
lusion, but  calmly  left  it  to  its  own  futility. 
Time  disclosed  the  truth ;  the  people  renewed 
their  sorrow  with  redoubled  violence,  as  if  the 
prince  had  been  torn  from  them  a  second  time. 

LXXXIII.  The  senate  met  to  decree  ho- 
nours to  his  memory.  Friendship  put  itself 
to  the  stretch,  and  men  of  talents  exhausted 
their  invention.  It  was  voted  that  the  name 
of  Germanicus  should  be  inserted  in  the  Sa- 
lian  Hymn  faj,  that  a  curule  chair,  adorned 
with  a  civic  crown,  should  be  placed  in  the 
college  of  Augustan  priests ;  that  his  statue, 
wrought  in  ivory,  should  be  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Circensian  games;  and  that  the 
vacancy  made  by  his  death  in  the  list  of  fla- 
mens  and  augurs,'should  be  filled  firom  the  Ju- 
lian family  only.  Triumphal  arches  were 
ordered  to  be  erected  at  Rome,  on  the  Rhine, 
and  mount  Amanus  in  Syria,  with  inscriptions 
setting  forth  the  splendor  of  his  actions,  and, 
in  direct  terms,  declaring  that  he  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country.     At  Antioch,  where 


-^ 
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BOOK  his  remains  were  burnt,  a  mausoleum  was  ar^ 
dered ;  and  at  Epidaphne,  where  he  died,  a 
tribunal  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Of  the 
several  statues,  and  the  places  where  they  were 
to  be  worshipped,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  regular  catalogue.  It  was  farther  proposed 
that  a  shield  of  pure  gold  (bj,  exceeding  the 
ordinary  size,  should  be  dedicated  to  him  in 
the  place  allotted  to  orators  of  distinguished 
eloquence.  Tiberius  overruled  the  motion, 
declaring  his  intention  to  order  one  of  the 
common  size,  and  the  usual  metal.  Superior 
rank,  he  said,  did  not  confer  superior  elo- 
quence. A  place  among  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity  would  be  sufficient  honour.  The 
equestrian  order  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the 
troop  called  the  youthful  squadron  should  for 
the  future  take  its  name  from  Germanicus ; 
rand  that  his  image  should  be  carried  at  the 
head  of  their  annual  cavalcade,  on  the  ides  of 
July.  Of  these  several  institutions,  many  are 
I  still  subsisting;  some  fell  into  disuse;  and  others 
,by  length  of  time  have  been  abolished. 
If     ■ . 

LXXXIV.  While  the  tears  of  the  public 
still  flowed  for  Germanicus,  Livia,  the  sister 
of  Ihat  prince^  and  tlie  wile  of  Drusus,  was 
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delivered  of  two  sons  at  a  birth.     In  families  book 
of  inferior  rank,  events  of  this  kind  are  rare,  ^-^-v^^ 

A.  U.  C. 

and  always  matter  of  joy.  Tiberius  was  trans-  '^'^?- 
ported  beyond  measure.  He  had  the  vanity  '^* 
to  boast  before  the  senate,  that  so  singular  a 
blessing  had  never  happened  to  any  Roman  of 
equal  dignity.  It  was  the  policy  of  that  subtle 
spirit  to  extract  from  every  occurrence,  and 
even  from  chance,  something  that  tended  to 
his  own  glory.  The  people,  however,  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  emperor.  They  saw,  with 
regret,  the  family  of  Drusus  increasing,  and  that 
of  Germanicus  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed. 

LXXXV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  seve- 
ral decrees  against  the  licentiousness  of  female 
manners  passed  the  senate.  It  was  ordained 
by  a  law,  that  no  woman  whose  gxandfather, 
father,  or  husband  was  a  Roman  knight,  should 
be  allowed  to  make  her  person  ven^l.  The 
profligacy  of  Vistilia,  descended  from  a  father 
of  praetorian  rank,  gave  rise  to  this  regulation. 
She  presented  herself  before  the  eediles,  and  in 
form  made  a  public  profession  of  lewdness  (^a^, 
according  to  the  rule  established  in  ancient 
times,  when  women,  registered  as  harlots  by 
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BOOK  the  magistrate,  had  the  privilege  of  leading  a 
Hfe  of  debauchery.  The  principle  of  that  law 
was,  that  the  very  act  of  professing  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prostitute  would  be  a  punishment,  and 
perhaps  operate  as  a  restraint.  Titidius  Labeo, 
the  husband  of  Vistilia,  was  cited  to  assign  a 
reason  why  so  abandoned  a  woman  had  not 
been  brought  to  condign  punishment.  To 
exculpate  himself,  he  alleged  that  the  sixty 
days  (b),  allowed  by  law  for  the  consultations 
necessary  in  matters  of  that  nature,  were  not 
elapsed.  Satisfied  with  the  answer,  the  fathers 
thought  it  sufficient  to  proceed  against  the 
adultress.  She  was  banished  to  the  isle  of 
Seriphos.  The  ^Egyptian  (c)  and  Jewish 
ceremonies  were  the  next  subject  of  debate. 
By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  four  thousand  of 
that  description,  the  descendants  of  enfran 
chised  slaves,  all  infected  with  foreign  super 
«tition,  and  of  age  to  carry  arms,  were  trans- 
ported to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  to  make  war 
upon  the  freebooters,  who  plundered  the  in- 
habitants, and  ravaged  the  country.  If  the 
whole  number  died  in  that  unwholesome  cli- 
mate, the  loss,  it  was  said,  would  be  of  no  kind 
of  moment.    The  remaining  sectaries  were  or- 
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dered,  at  a  certain  day,  to  depart  out  of  Italy,  book 
unless  before  that  time  they  renounced  their 
impious  worship. 

LXXXVI,  The  choice  of  a  vestal  virgin, 
in  the  room  of  Occia,  who  had  been,  with  the 
greatest  sanctity  of  manners,  president  of  the 
order  during  the  space  of  seven-and-fifty  years. 
Was  by  Tiberius  referred  to  the  senate.  Fon- 
teius  Agrippa,  and  Domitius  PoUio,  made 
each  of  them  an  offer  of  his  daughter.  The 
emperor  commended  their  zeal  for  the  public 
service.  The  daughter  of  Pollio  was  preferred. 
Her  mother  had  never  known  but  one  hus- 
band, and,  still  continuing  to  live  with  him, 
gave  an  example  of  conjugal  fidelity;  whereas 
the  divorce  of  Agrippa  was  considered  as  a 
blemish  in  the  family.  That  reason,  and  that 
only,  determined  the  present  choice.  The  re- 
pulse of  the  disappointed  candidate  was  soften- 
ed by  a  present  of  a  thousand  great  sesterces, 
granted  by  Tiberius. 

LXXXVII.  To  appease  the  clamours  of 
the  people  about  the  exorbitant  price  of  corn, 
the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  was  ascer*- 
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^-'^v^^  of  two  sesterces  on  the  measure  /^a  J,  as  an  en- 
772.     couragement  to  the  vender.     On  this,  as  on 
•^9-     former  occasions,  he  refused  the  title  of  Fa- 
ther OF  HIS  Country,     He  even  censured, 
with  a  degree  of  asperity,  the  zeal  of  those 
who  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Lord  and 
Master,  and  wanted  to  dignify  his  admi* 
nistration  with  the  epithet  of  Divine  (bj. 
In  this  manner,  eloquence  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits.     What  topic  could  be  safely 
handled?  The  emperor  was  the  enemy  of  civil 
liberty,  and  he  detested  flattery. 


LXXXVIII.  In  the  memoirs  of  some  of 
the  senators  of  that  day,  and  also  in  the  works 
of  contemporary  writers,  mention,  I  find,  is 
made  of  letters  from  Adgandestrius,  prince  of 
the  Cattians,  which  were  read  in  the  senate* 
They  contained  a  proposal  to  dispatch  Armi- 
nius,  provided  poison  for  that  purpose  were 
sent  from  Rome.  The  answer  was  magnifi- 
cent: the  German  was  told  that  the  Roman 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  Waging  war,  not  by 
fraud  and  covert  stratagem,  but  sword  in  hand, 
and  in  the  field  of  battle.     In  this  instance; 
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Tiberius  vied  with  the   s^enerak  of  ancient  book 

Rome,  who  with  scorn  rejected  the  scheme  v-^v^> 
'  *f  A.  u.c. 

of  poisoning  Pyrrhus  fa  J,  and  even  dehvered    ^'^^ 
up  the  traitor  who  harboured  tliat  base  design.     ^^* 

Arminius,  however,  did  not  long  survive. 
The  Roman  army  being  withdrawn  from 
Germany,  and  Maroboduus  ruined,  he  had 
the  ambition  to  aim  at  the  sovereign  power. 
The  independent  spirit  of  his  countrymen  de- 
clared against  him.  A  civil  war  ensued.  Ar- 
minius fought  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  fell  at  last  by  the  treachery  of  his 
own  relations :  a  man  of  warlike  genius,  and, 
beyond  all  question,  the  deliverer  of  Germany. 
He  had  not,  like  the  kings  and  generals  of  a 
former  day,  the  infancy  of  Rome  to  cope  with : 
he  had  to  struggle  with  a  great  and  flourishing 
empir.^  ;  he  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  me- 
ridian of  their  glory.  He  stood  at  bay  for  a 
number  of  years  with  equivocal  success ;  some- 
times victorious,  often  defeated,  but  in  the  issue 
of  the  war  still  unconquered.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seven-and-thirty,  after  twelve  years  of 
fame  and  power.  In  the  rude  poetry  of  the 
Barbarians  fbj,  his  name  is  celebrated  to  this 
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BOOK  hour;  unknown  indeed  to  the  annahsts  of 
Greece,  who  embellish  nothing  but  their  own 
story.  Even  amongst  the  Romans,  the  cha- 
racter of  this  illustrious  chief  has  met  with 
little  justice,  absorbed  as  the  people  are  in  their 
veneration  of  antiquity,  while  to  the  virtue  of 
their  own  times  they  remain  insensible  and 
incurious. 
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Section  I. 

(a)  TTN  this  introduction^  Tacitus  gives  us  a  compen- 
-*-  diQus  view  of  the  Roman  government  in  all  its 
various  forms,,  and  every  deviation  from  its  first  princi- 
ples, from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Caesars.  The  several  forms  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

1 .  The  regal  government,  which  lasted,  under  seven 
successive  kings,  above  two  hundred  and  forty  years, 
and  ended  at  last  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin. 

2.  The  consulship,  and  the  republican  government 
established  by  Brutus^  A.  U.  C.  245  j  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera  509. 

3.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  dictator,  created  in 
pressing  exigencies,  and  for  a  limited  time.  This  office 
was  first  instituted,  according  to  Livy,  A.  U.  C.  253. 

4.  The  decemvirs  appointed  to  frame  a  body  of  laws. 
They  were  the  only  magistrates.  The  government, 
which  was  transferred  from  kings  to  consuls,  was  now 
vested  in  the  decemvirs.  Their  code  of  laws  was  finish- 
ed within  two  years.  It  was  called  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles.    The  well  known  tyranny  of  Appius  brought 
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upon  them  the  name  of  the  Ten  Tarouins.     Theif 
magistracy  ended  A.  U.  C.  305. 

5.  The  mihtary  tribunes,  in  a  violent  contention  be- 
tween tlie  patricians  and  commonalty,  invested  with 
the  authority  of  the  consuls,  and  exercising  all  the  func- 
tions of  those  two  magistrates,  A.  U.  C.  310.  In  the 
follow  ing  year  the  consular  government  was  once  more 
restored. 

6.  The  usurpation  of  Cinna,  A.  U.  C.  667. 

7.  The  domination  of  Sylla;  who  assumed  the  power 
of  dictator  A.  U.  C.  672,  and  continued  in  that  station 
till  the  year  675,  when  he  made  a  voluntary  abdication, 
and  retired  to  lead  the  life  of  a  private  citizen. 

8.  The  triumvirate  of  Pompey,  Crassus,.and  Julius 
,CiEsar,  A.  U.  C.  699.  This  was  a  faction,  not  a  legal 
institution. 

9-  Caesar  perpetual  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  706. 

10.  The  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augus- 
tus, A.  U.  C.  711. 

11.  The  supreme  power  vested  in  Augustus,  A.  U.  C. 
724.  Such  were  the  various  changes  of  government, 
which  Tacitus  has  enumerated  with  his  usual  compre- 
hensive brevity.  Each  of  them  forms  an  important 
sera,  and  all,  well  developed,  would  furnish  a  complete 
political  history  of  Rome. 

(h)  The  original  says  simply  under  the  name  of 
prince,  meaning^n'wce  of  the  senate;  a  title  well  known 
in  the  time  of  the  old  republic,  and  always  given  to  the 
senator  whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  roll. 
When  the  consul  called  upon  the  fathers  for  their  opi- 
nions, he  began  with  the  Princeps  Senatus.  Under 
that  constitutional  name,  Augustus  seemed  rather  to  ac- 
cept than  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  management  of  the 
state.     Tacitus   says   afterwards,  section  ix.  that   the 
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government  was  neither  settled  under  a  monarch  aor  a 
dictator,  but  under  the  title  of  prince.  Non  regno,  neqne 
dictatiirdy  sedprincipis  nomine  constltatam  rempuhlicam. 
Augustus  understood  the  policy  of  not  assuming  invi- 
dious titles  in  the  outset  of  his  reign  ;  but  it  was  owing 
to  him  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  word  princeps  no 
longer  signified  pr/;/ce  of  the  senate,  but,  in  the  modern 
acceptation,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  state. 

Section  IL 

(a)  Brutus  and  Cassius,  after  their  defeat  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  dispatched  themselves,  A .  U.  C.  712,  having 
both  resolved  before  the  engagement,  that,  if  they  did 
not  conquer,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
enemies. — Plutarch,  Life  of  Brutus.  They  were  the 
two  last  Roman  patriots,  and  public  liberty  died  with 
them.  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
was  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  a  naval  engagement  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  He  fled  into  Asia,  and  was  there  put 
to  death  A.  U.  C.  719-  Florus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Veil. 
Paterc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  72,  73.  Lepidus  was  attte  head  of 
twenty  legions,  but  was  dismantled  of  his  power  by  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  Marc  Antony  died  a  voluntary 
death. 

(b)  The  office  of  tribune  of  the  people  originated  in 
the  following  manner:  The  inferior  citizens  made  a 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  A.  U.  C.  259^  and  refused 
to  return  till  they  were  allowed  to  choose  magistrates 
of  their  own.  The  number  at  first  was  two;  in  the 
j^ear  of  Rome  283,  five  were  chosen;  and  in  297,  ten. 
By  their  intercession  in  any  business,  they  could  stop 
the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  and  all  the  magistrates. 
In  process  of  time  their  authority  was  held  to  be  sacred. 
Ko  man  could  presume  to  interrupt  them  in  their  ha- 
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rangues_,  and  they  could  command  all  to  be  silent. 
They  could  stop  all  legislation,  and  also  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  A  new  form  was  thug  introduced  into  the 
constitution,  which  threw  the  weight  into  the  democratic 
scale ;  and  this  extraordinary  power,  Cicero  says,  saved 
the  republic ;  because,  in  the  hands  of  a  turbulent  mul- 
titude, it  would  have  been  nothing  but  uproar  and  con- 
fusion. The  tribunes,  however,  could  at  their  pleasure 
control  the  other  magistrates,  and  that  was  the  popular 
title  which  Augustus  assumed.  It  gave  him,  under  a 
republican  name,  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  the 
government.  He  knew  the  art  of  disguising  tyranny 
under  constitutional  forms.  Arcanum  novi  status, 
imago  antiqui.  Tacitus  says  in  another  place,  that  Au- 
gustus, under  that  artful  disguise,  found  the  way,  with- 
out the  name  of  king  or  dictator,  to  make  himself  su- 
perior to  the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers  of  the 
commonwealth.  Id  summifastigii  vocabulum  Augustus 
reperit,  ne  Regis  aut  Dictatoris  nomen  adsumeret, 
ac  tamen appellatione  aliqud  ccctera  imptria prcseminertt » 
-^Annals,  book  iii.  s.  56. 

Section  III. 

(a)  Octavia  was  the  sister  of  Augustus.  For  more 
of  her,  see  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Caesars,  vol.  viii. 
No.  16.     For  Marcellus,  see  ibidem,  No.  18. 

(b)  For  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  married 
first  to  Marcellus  and  afterwards  to  Agrippa,  see  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  46.     For  Agrippa,  see  No.  47. 

(c)  An  account  of  Livia  and  her  first  husband 
is  given  in  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  66.  For 
Drusus,  see  No.  79;  and  Tiberius,  No.  68.  The  title 
of  imperator  implied  no  more  than  the  commander  of 
aa  army.     It  w^as  usually  given  by  the  soldiers  in  their 
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camp,  or  in  the  field  after  a  victory,  to  the  general 
whom  they  approved.  Augustus,  and  the  following 
emperors^  granted  the  name  to  their  favourites  as  an 
honourable  distinction.  Tiberius  reserved  it  for  the 
emperor  only.  See  Annals,  book  iii.  s.  74.  Being  al- 
ways, with  other  titles,  annexed  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
it  served,  at  length,  to  convey  the  idea  now  understood 
by  the  word  Emperor. 

(d)  Caius  and  Lucius  were  the  sons  of  Agrippa  by 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  See  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  48  and  49-  The  Roman  law  made  no 
difference  between  adoption  and  natural  filiation ;  con- 
sequently the  two  sons  of  Agrippa_,  being  adopted  by 
Augustus,  became  part  of  the  Cassarean  family. 

(e)  Agrippa  Posthumus,  so  called  because  he  was 
born  after  his  father's  death.  See  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  50. 

(f)  For  the  island  of  Planasia,  see  Geographical 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  volume. 

(g)  Tiberius  had  a  son,  named  Drusus,  by  his  first 
wife  Vipsania  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Caesars,  No.  70. 
Drusus  was  afterwards  cut  off  by  Sejanus.  See  Annals, 
book  iv.  s.  8. 

(h)  The  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions  was 
A.  U.  C.  762.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Suetonius,  in 
Aug.  s.  23.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  s.  117;  and 
also  in  this  book,  s.  58,  60,  61. 

(i)  The  battle  of  Actium  was  A.  U.  C.  723.  For 
Actium,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  IV. 

(a)  By  the  equal  condition  of  Roman  citizens  we 
are  not  to  understand  cqualitif  of  ranks,  which  never 
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did  and  never  can  subsist  in  any  age  or  country.  The 
equal  condition  of  the  people  consisted  in  their  having 
a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  in  all  questions  about 
war  and  peace,  and  in  all  affairs  of  moment. 

(b)  The  pride  of  the  Claud ian  family,  from  which 
Tiberius  was  descended  both  by  the  paternal  and  the 
maternal  line,  is  painted  forth  in  lively  colours  by  Sue- 
tonius, in  Tib.  s.  1  and  2. 

(c)  For  an  account  of  Tiberius  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
see  Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  10,  11,  12. 

(d)  Drusus  (the  son  of  Tiberius)  and  Germanicus, 
who,  at  that  time,  commanded  the  legions  on  the 
Rhine. 

Section  VI. 

(a)  He  was  grand-nephew  to  Sal  lust,  the  great  his- 
torian. See  Annals,  book  iii.  s.  30.  If  he  disclosed 
the  secret,  he  was  sure  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the 
emperor;  if  he  concealed  it,  the  senate  might  condema 
him  for  the  murder. 

Section  VII. 

(a)  There  were  two  forms  of  oaths;  one,  when  they 
swore  by  the  name  of  the  prince;  the  other,  when  they 
bound  themselves  to  support  his  acts.  The  last  was 
introduced  by  Romulus,  and  is  called  by  Ulpian,  Lex 
Regta.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the .  monarchy^ 
Julius  Caesar  renewed  it,  to  support  his  own  ambition.— 
Suet,  in  Jul.  Ca;s.  s.  84.  It  should  seem,  from  what 
Tacitus  says,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  swore 
by  the  name  not  the  acts  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  oath 
was  voted  afterwards  by  the  senate,  but  Tiberius  op- 
posed it.     This  book,  s.  72. 

(0)  Turranius  was  the  confidential  friend  of  Auc:ustus, 
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and  by  him,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  corn  and  grain ;  an  office  which 
that  emperor  had  generally  kept  in  his  own  hands. 

(c)  In  every  Roman  camp  the  general's  tent,  or  pavi- 
lion, was  called  the  PRiETORiUM,  because  the  ancient 
Latins  styled  all  their  commanders,  PRiETORS.  Scipio 
Africanus  formed  a  praetorian  cohort,  or  a  body  of  select 
men,  who  were  stationed  near  his  pavilion,  holding 
themselves  in  readiness  to  attend  their  general  in  all 
sudden  emergencies.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  em- 
peror's tent  was  called  Pr/ETorium  Augustale.  The 
name  was  continued  by  his  successors;  and  the  soldiers, 
who  formed  the  emperor's  body  guard,  were  called  the 
prcEtorian  cohorts,  under  the  command  of  an  officer, 
instituted  with  a  special  commission,  in  which  he  was 
styled  PRiEFECTUS  Pr^torii.  The  soldiers  were  for 
some  time  quartered  at  Rome,  till  Sejanus,  in  order  to 
forward  his  own  dark  designs,  persuaded  Tiberius  to 
form  a  praetorian  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
city. — Annals,  book  iv.  s.  2. 

(d)  Tiberius  appeared  with  the  same  external  pomp, 
and  all  the  honours  that  distinguished  Augustus ;  name- 
ly, \he  fasces  wreathed  with  laurels,  a  train  of  lictors, 
and  whatever  at  that  time  was  appropriated  to  the  em- 
peror. The  purple,  and  the  diadem,  in  imitation  of 
eastern  monarchy,  were  introduced  at  a  later  period. 

Section  VIII. 
(a)  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Augustus  made  his 
will  a  year  and  four  months  before  his  death,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  care  of  the  vestal  virgins.  Two-thirds 
of  his  money,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  deposit  in  his 
exchequer,  he  gave  to  Tiberius,  and  the  rest  to  Livia. 
In  the  event  of  their  death,  one-third  was  to  go  to  Dru- 
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sus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  and  the  other  two-thirds  to 
Germanicus  and  his  three  sons.  If  they  did  not  survive 
him^  he  left  the  whole  to  his  relations  and  friends. — 
Suet,  in  Aug.  s,  101. 

(b)  Suetonius  seems  to  have  given  a  distinct  account 
of  these  several  legacies.     Tacitus  mentions  a  gross  sum 
to  the  nation,  and  the  populace;  populo  etplebi.   What 
was  given  to  the  former  was  of  course  carried  into  the 
public  treasury _,  cerarium;  the  rest  was  distributed  to 
the  inferior  citizens.     Suetonius  separates  the  two  lega- 
cies, and  the  translator  has  ventured  to   follow  him. 
Suetonius  says  that  forty  millions  of  sesterces  were  be- 
queathed to  the  Roman  People;  to  each  of  the  tribes, 
thirty-five   thousand ;    to   the   praetorian   guards,   one 
thousand  to   each  ;  to  the  city  cohorts,  five  hundred; 
and  to  the  soldiers  of  the  legions,  three  hundred  to 
each.     He  fixed  stated  times  for  the  payment  of  the 
several  legacies,  declaring,  that  not  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  sesterces  would  go  to  his  heirs, 
though  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  hfe  he  had  re- 
ceived in  legacies  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  mil- 
lions, all  which,  besides  his  own  paternal  estate,  he  had 
expended  on  the  public, — Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  101. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  coin,  the  translator  thinks 
proper  to  acknowledge,  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  ac- 
curacy, whenever  the  great  and  small  sesterces  occur  in 
the  original.  He  beheves  that  the  reader,  in  general, 
will  not  be  anxious  about  the  exact  valuation.  The 
curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  xxviii.  4to  edit.  He  will  there  find  that 
sestertius  mimmus  was  a  piece  of  money  worth  about 
four  sols  of  French  mone}»^;  and  sestertium  pondus  about 
204  livres,  3  sols,  and  4d.     Another  peculiarity  is  ex- 
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plained  in  the  dissertation  just  mentioned.  Whenever 
the  Latin  adverbs^  such  as  decies,  vicies,  centies  sestertium, 
occur  in  the  original^  cefitena  millia  must  always  be  un- 
derstood ;  so  that  decies  sestertium  is  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  one  million  of  small  sesterces.  It  follows,  that 
the  numeral  letters  in  the  text,  ccccxxxv,  imply  qua'- 
dringenties  tricies  quinquies  centena  millia  sestertium, 
that  is,  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  times  one  hundred 
thousand  small  sesterces.  Monsieur  Guerin,  who  has 
given  a  valuable  translation  of  Tacitus,  explains  the 
legacy  of  the  emperor  agreeably  to  what  has  been  stated. 
Augustus,  he  says,  left  to  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  to 
the  state,  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  four  hundred 
times  told ;  and  to  each  of  the  five-and-thirty  tribes, 
one  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  This  note  has  run  into  length ;  but 
it  was  thought  necessary,  that  the  curious  in  Roman 
coins  may  not  expect  more  than  is  intended. 

Section  IX. 

(a)  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  in 
which  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  defeated,  Augustus,  on 
the  fourteenth  before  the  calends  of  September,  that  is, 
on  the  19th  of  August,  A.  U.  C.  711,  was  consul  for 
the  first  time.  He  was,  afterwards,  thirteen  times  con* 
sul.  Valerius  Corvinus  was  six  times  consul,  and  Ma- 
rius  seven  times;  both  together  making  their  number 
equal  to  Augustus.  It  must  however  be  remember- 
ed, that  he  was  not  emperor  of  Rome  till  the  defeat 
of  Marc  Antony,  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  A.  U.  C. 
723.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  767. 

(b)  The  distant  rivers  were,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euphrates. 
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Section  X. 

(a)  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  consuU  A.  U.  C.  711, 
They  gave  battle  to  Marc  Antony  near  Modena^  and 
obliged  him  to  abandon  Italy  Hutius  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  Pansa,  in  a  short  time  after,  died  of  his 
wounds.  Suetonius  (Life  of  Augustus,  s.  1.)  says,  that 
Glyco,  the  surgeon,  was  suspected  of  infusing  poison 
into  the  wound  ;  but  Cicero  refutes  the  charge,  and 
vindicates  the  character  of  his  friend. — See  Letters  to 
Brutus,  epist.  vi. 

(b)  This  was  the  first  consulship  of  Augustus :  he 
drew  near  the  city  walls,  and  demanded  it  in  the  name 
of  the  legions. — Suetonius,  in  Aug.  s.  26.  He  had  not 
then  obtained  the  tribunitian  power,  and  therefore  was 
not  master  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  at  that  time 
in  his  twentieth  year. 

(c)  Augustus  collected  together  the  veteran  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  Julius  Coesar,  and  received  a 
commission  from  the  senate  to  join  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
against  Marc  Antony. — See  Suet.  Life  of  Augustus,  s. 
10;  and  Cicero^s  Philippics  ^ass/m. 

(d)  For  an  account  of  the  extreme  rigour  with  whicli 
Augustus  enforced  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirate, 
see  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  s.  27. 

(e)  The  alliance  between  Augustus  and  Marc  Anto- 
ny was  often  violated,  and  renewed  by  the  interposition 
of  friends.  Horace's  account  of  his  journey  to  Brun- 
dusium  is  supposed  by  Dacier  to  have  been  written 
A.  U.  C.  7 13,  when  the  poet  met  Maecenas  and  Cocceius 
Nerva,  the  famous  lawyer,  who  were  then  employed  to 
settle  the  treaty  of  Brundusium,  by  which  Antony 
(his  wife  Fulvia  being  then  dead)  agreed  to  marry  Oc- 
tavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  The  treaty  of  Tarentum 
was  about  three  years  afterwards. 
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(O  Marcus  Lolliiis  was  defeated  in  Germany  A.  U.  C. 
7.i8.  The  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions  was 
A.  U.  C.'762. — See  Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  23;  and  Florus,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  12. 

(g)  Varro  Muraena  and  Marcus  Egnatius  suffered  for 
a  conspiracy.  Julius  Antonius  was  son  to  Antony  the 
triumvir,  by  his  wife  Fulvia.  He  was  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  for 
that  offence  was  put  to  death.  Velleius  Paterculus 
says  he  dispatched  himself.  Horace's  ode,  Pindarum 
quisquis  studet  (nmulaiif^  is  addressed  to  him. 

(h)  The  excessive  luxury  ofVedius  Follio  is  well 
known.  Dio  Cassius  says  that  he  fattened  his  lampreys 
and  other  fish  with  human  blood.  Of  Quintus  Tedius 
nothing  more  is  known. 

(i)  Suetonius  says,  Augustus,  though  he  knew  that 
temples  were  often  raised  in  the  provinces  in  honour  of 
the  proconsuls,  allowed  none  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
unless  they  were  at  the  same  time  dedicated  to  the 
Koman  people.  In  the  city  he  absolutely  refused  all 
honours  of  that  kind.     Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  52. 

Section  XI. 

(a)  Tacitus  says,  in  another  place,  that  Tiberius 
valued  himself  more  for  his  art  of  dissimulation,  than 
for  all  his  other  talents.  He  placed  it  in  the  rank  of 
virtues,  and  hated  the  man  who  attempted  to  discover 
the  secrets  of  his  heart.  Nnliam  csque  Tiberius,  ut  re^ 
hatur,  ex  virtutibus  suis,  quam  dissimulationem  diligebat. 
Ed  (Egrius  accepit,  recludi  qutz  premeret.  Annals,  book 
iv.  s.  71. 

(b)  The  pacific  system,  recommended  by  Augustus, 
w^as  adopred  by  his  two  immediate  successors.  Tiberius 
and  Caligula  were  contented  with  their  triumph  over 
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the  lawSj  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of 
domestic  tyranny,  banished  all  ideas  of  military  glory ; 
and  their  dread  of  superior  merit  made  them  withhold 
from  their  generals  the  renown  in  arms  which  they  them- 
selves despised.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  Britain  was  invaded,  and  finally  reduced  by 
Agricola  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  That  w^as  the  only 
addition  to  the  Roman  empire  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Trajan,  afterwards,  departed 
from  the  moderation  of  Augustus.  He  reduced  the 
whole  vast  territory  of  Dacia,  which  lay  beyond  the 
Danube,  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  ex- 
tended his  conquests  into  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
othei"  countries  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Persia.  His  death 
closed  the  career  of  victory.  His  successor,  Hadrian, 
renounced  all  the  eastern  conquests,  choosing  to  make 
the  precept  of  Augustus  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 

Section  XH. 

(a)  Asinius  G alius  was  son  to  Asinius  Pollio,  the  fa- 
mous orator,  and  confidential  friend  of  Augustus, 
Horace  and  Virgil  have  made  the  father  immortal. 
See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  12  note  (e). 

(h)  Vipsania  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  who  was 
divorced  from  her  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  marry  the  emperor's  daughter 
Julia,  at  that  time  the  widow  of  Agrippa.  Vipsania, 
when  repudiated,  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy. 
She  was  delivered  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  in  the 
house  of  her  second  husband.  Tiberius  always  thought 
of  her  with  real  affection,  and  educated  her  son  Drusus 
as  his  own.   See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  69. 
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Section  XIII. 

(a)  Lucius  Arruntius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  722. 
Pliny  the  elder  makes  honourable  mention  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  ranks  him  with  the  eminent  authors  of  the 
age. 

(b)  The  character  of  Marcus  Lepidus  is  drawn  by 
Tacitus,  Annals,  book  iv.  s.  20.  He  is  there  celebrated 
for  his  political  wisdom,  and  the  virtues  of  moderation. 
See  also  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  s.  1 14.  For  Cneius 
Piso,  who  was  afterwards  the  mortal  enemy  of  Germa- 
nicus,  see  Annals,  book  ii.  s.  43. 

(c)  The  question  put  by  Haterius  seems  to  imply  a 
compliment.     Tiberius,  perhaps,  thought  it  came  from 
a  man  who  saw  through  his  affected  delays.     Mamer- 
cus  Scaurus  is  mentioned.  Annals,  book  iii.  s.  31,  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  time,  and  afterwards, 
s.  66,  as  a  man  whose  dissolute  manners  made  him  a 
disgrace  to  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors.     His  vices 
are  described  by  Seneca,  De  Beneficiis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  31. 
Being  accused  of  writing  verses  against  Tiberius,  he 
prevented  a  sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
death.     Annals,  book  vi.  s.  29.     What  he  says  in  the 
senate  is  a  pointed  remark,  and  no  wonder  that  it  pro- 
voked resentment.     Tiberius,  by  virtue  of  his  tribuni- 
tian  power,  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  importunity 
of  the  senate.     Since  he  did  not  use  his  authority,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  acting  a  part,  and  Scaurus,  by 
his  observation,  pulled  off  the  mask.     Suetonius  says, 
the  senate  grew  impatient :  according  to  him,  a  member 
cried  out,  '^  Let  him  accept  the  sovereignty,  or  renounce 
it  at  once."     Another  said,  ^'  Some  men  are  quick  to 
promise,  and  slow  to  perform :  Tiberius  is  the  reverse ; 
he  acts  already,   and  yet  will  not  promise."     Tiberius 
saw  that  the  farce  lasted  too  long.     He  therefore  said. 
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**■  I  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  till  you  yourselves  shall 
"  think  fit  to  relieve  old  age  from  such  a  weight  of  care/* 
Suetonius^  in  Tib.  s.  24. 

Section  XIV. 

(a)  Livia  took  the  name  of  Julia,  in  consequence  of 
her  adoption  into  the  Julian  family.  Tiberius,  notwith- 
standing, thought  the  appointment  of  a  lictor  too  great 
an  honour.  Claudius  was  afterwards  more  indulgent  to 
his  wife  Agrippina.  Two  lictors  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend her. 

'  (b)  When  the  Romans  wished  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  singular  event,  they  raised  an  altar,  and 
engraved  the  particulars  of  the  transaction.  Augustus, 
after  living  above  seven-and-thirty  years  with  Livia  as 
his  acknowledged  wife,  chose,  in  the  end,  to  make  her 
his  daughter  by  adoption.  The  fathers  meant  to  pay 
their  court  to  Livia,  but  Tiberius  did  not  approve  of  so 
much  adulation. 

(c)  The  proconsular  authority  was  often  granted  ta 
generals  at  the  head  of  distant  armies,  but  never  exer- 
cised within  the  city. 

(d)  Drusus,  as  already  mentioned,  was  the  son  of 
Tiberius.     See  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  70. 

(e)  He  broke  his  promise  afterwards,  and,  according 
to  Dio  Cassius,  appointed  no  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
candidates. 

Section  XV. 

(a)  Tiberius  had  all  the  arts  of  a  subtle  and  disguis- 
ed politician.  He  knew  that  by  depriving  the  people 
of  the  last  remnant  of  liberty,  their  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  magistrates,  and  vesting  it  in  the  senate, 
he  should  establish  his  own  absolute  power.    The  senate^ 
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at  all  times  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  people,  saw 
with  pleasure  the  annihilation  of  a  restless,  factious, 
and  turbulent  democracy;  never  once  reflecting  that 
tlieir  order,  unsupported  by  the  people,  could  make 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  will  of  a  despotic  prince. 
The  people,  on  their  part,  complained  of  the  alteration; 
but  they  complained  without  principle,  or  a  sense  of 
pubHc  interest,  merely  because  they  lost  the  opportunity 
of  selHng  their  votes.  Juvenal  describes  the  people, 
who  in  the  days  of  the  republic  granted  the  consulship 
and  the  command  of  the  armies,  reduced  to  think  of 
two  things  only;  their  bread,  and  the  games  of  the 
circus. 

■  Nam  qui  dabat  olim 

Imperium,  fasces,  Icgiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Panem  et  Circenses.  Sat.  x.  ver.  78. 

(b)  The  triumphal  robe  was  a  rich  purple,  intermix- 
ed with  gold.  Pliny  says  it  was  in  use  in  Homer's 
time,  and  for  that  reason  adopted  by  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals. 

(c)  There  were  eight  praetors,  but  two  only  had  ju- 
risdiction ;  one  in  all  causes  between  citizen  and  citi- 
zen; the  other,  between  citizens  and  strangers.  See 
the  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  6,  note  (d). 

Section  XVI. 

(a)  A  suspension  of  all  business  whatever,  occasioned 
by  some  melancholy  event,  was  called  justitium.  See 
a  description  of  it  in  Lucan,  lib.  ii.  v.  19. 

(b)  Theatrical  factions  were  often  the  cause  of  great 
public  mischief.  See  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s. 
XX  ix.  note  (c). 
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Section  XVII. 

(a)  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  cavalry  served 
ten  years,  and  the  infantry  twenty.  The  civil  wars 
prolonged  the  service. 

(b)  The  soldiers,  who  had  served  their  full  time, 
were  not  discharged,  but  still  continued  to  enter  into 
action  when  occasion  required.  They  encamped  apart 
from  the  legions,  under  a  banner  called  vexillum,  and 
thence  the  name  of  vexillarii.  They  were  also  called 
veterans, 

(c)  The  daily  pay  of  a  Roman  soldier,  Brotier  says, 
was  equal  to  ten  sows  of  French  money. 

(d)  The  Roman  denarius  is  said  to  be  equal  to  six- 
teen sous  of  French  money. 

Section  XX. 

(a)  The  companies  of  foot  were  called  manipuli. 
They  consisted,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  of  100  men, 
and  thence  the  principal  officer  was  called  centurio. 
They  increased  afterwards  to  200,  but  the  name  of  cen- 
turion still  remained.  A  common  soldier  was  called 
manipularis. 

Section  XXII. 

(a)  The  Roman  generals  had  in  their  camp  a  band 
of  gladiators,  in  order  to  accustom  their  soldiers  to 
wounds,  and  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Section  XXIV. 

(a)  For  the  character  of  ^lius  Sejanus,  see  Annals, 
book  iv.  s.  1. 
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Stction  XXVU. 
(a)  Tacitus   has  recorded   the   praise  of  Lentulus, 
Annals>  book  iv.  s.  44. 

Section  XXVIII. 
(a)  This  eclipse,  according  to  the  calculation  of  emi- 
nent mathematicans,  happened  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  U.  C.  767,  of  the  Christian  aera  14.     Augustus 
died  on  the  IQth  of  the  preceding  month  of  August. 

Section  XXIX. 

(a)  Every  legion  was  divided  into  thirty  companies, 
200  men  in  each  ;  and  again,  the  companies  were  dis- 
tinguished into  hastatiy  principeSy  triarii.  Every  com- 
\)i\\^y  had  two  centurions;  the  first  in  command  was 
called  PRiMipiLus,  or  primipilaris. 

Section  XXXI. 

(a)  The  whole  tract  of  Gaul^  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhhie,  was  reduced  to  subjection,  and  divided  by 
Augustus  into  Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  Whenever 
they  are  mentioned,  it  will  be  proper  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  both  lay  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  no 
part  of  Germany,  properly  so  called.  For  a  further 
account  of  this  matter,  see  the  Manners*of  the  Ger- 
mans, s.  1.  note  (a). 

(b)  In  collecting  the  tributes  in  the  several  provinces, 
the  Romans  made  an  accurate  survey  of  the  people,  and 
an  estimate  of  their  riches:  this  was  called  censumagere^ 

(c)  The  Roman  generals,  and  the  emperors  after 
them,  took  an  honorary  title  from  the  conquered  coun- 
try. Scipio  was  styled  Africanus  ;  Drusus,  the  brother 
of  Tiberius,  was  called  Germanicus,  and  his  son  was 
known  by  no  other  name.  The  emperor  Claudius  as- 
sumed the  addition  of  Germanicus. 

Vol.  I.  B  B 
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Section  XXXII. 

(a)  It  has  beea  observed,  section  xxix.  note  (a), 
that  there  were  in  every  legion  thirty  companies,  with 
two  centurions  to  each. 

(b)  Chserea  was  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caligula.  He  desired  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of 
striking  the  first  blow.     Suet,  in  Calig.  s.  56, 

Section  XXXIII. 

(a)  For  Agrippina,  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  5 1 . 
.  (b)  Drusus  died  A.  U.  C.  74-5.    See  the  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  79. 

Section  XXXIV. 

(a)  The  original  says,  Belgic^  civitates.  By  the 
word  civitas,  the  Roman  authors  do  not  always  mean  a 
city,  in  the  rnodern  sense  of  the  word ;  but  a  body 
politic,  a  state,  a  people. 

(b)  Tiberius  conquered  in  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and 
lilyricum.  He  commanded  in  Germany,  and  obtained 
several  victories.  Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  xviii.  and  xx.  Vel- 
leius  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  s.  104. 

Section  XXXVUI. 

(^)  The  territory  of  the  Chaucians  lay  between  the 
rivers  Amisia  (the  Ems)  and  Albis  (the  Elbe).  Hence 
it  appears,  that  after  the  slaughter  of  Varus  the  Romans 
were  still  in  possession  of  some  strong  holds  in  Ger- 
many. The  garrison  quartered  in  Germany  began  to 
mutiny,  but  the  praefect  of  the  camp  ordered  two  of 
the  ringleaders  to  be  executed.  This  was  against  law. 
The  prefect  of  the  camp  had  no  authority  to  punish 
with  death.  That  power  was  vested  in  the  commander 
in  chief.  Lesser  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions. 
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(b)  He  turned  towards  the  river,  i.  e.  the  Rhine, 
;and  led  the  mutineers  to  their  winter  quaiters. 

Sectio?i  XXXIX. 

(a)  The  Ubian  altar,  now  Bonn.  See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table.  1 

(b)  The  original  says,  vexillum.  This,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Lipsius,  is  called  in  the  translation  the  pwrp/e 
standard,  which  was  always  at  the  head-quarters,  till 
produced  as  the  signal  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Some 
of  the  commentators  contend  that  it  was  the  banner, 
under  which  the  veterans  were  retained  in  the  service. 

(c)  The  ensigns  and  the  eagles  were  the  Gods  of  a 
Roman  army.  Tacitus  calls  them  propria  legionum  mi- 
mina.  Tertullian  says,  Religio  Romanorum  tota  cas- 
trensis;  signa  veneratur,  signa  jurat,  et  omnibus  diis 
praponit. 

Section  XL. 
(a)  This  was  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor.     See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  86. 

Section  XLL 

(a)  Caligula  was  born  in  Germany : 

In  castris  natus,  patriis  nutritus  in  armis. 

Jam  designati  principis  omen  erat. 
Suetonius  seems  to  think  that  he  was  born  at  Antium, 

in  Italy.     Suet,  in  Calig.  s.  8. 

Section  XLII. 

(a)  Not  his  real  father  DVusus,  who  was  long  since 
dead.  He  means  Tiberius,  who  had  adopted  him  by 
order  of  Augustus,  as  already  mentioned,  s.  3.  See  the 
fiae  passage  in  Cicero.  Cari  sunt  parentes,  cari  liberi, 
propinqui  J  familiar  es:  sed  omnes  omnium  caritates  pa^ 

B  B  2 
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tria  una  complexa  est ;  pro  qua  quis  bonus  duhltet  mor" 
tern  oppetere'?  De  Officiis,  lib.  i.  s.  17. 

(b)  Germanicus,  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius. 

(c)  The  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  being  quartered 
at  Rome,  demanded  of  Julius  Caesar  the  arrears  of  their 
pay,  and  a  discharge  from  the  service.  He  yielded  to 
their  clamour  and  disbanded  the  whole  corps.  He  then 
addressed  them  in  a  soothing  speech,  and,  as  they  were 
no  longer  soldiers,  called  them  Quirites.  By  that 
single  word  the  men  were  softened,  and  once  more  listed 
in  the  service.  Suet,  in  Cses.  s.  70.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  Augustus  quelled  a  mutiny  at  Brundusium. 
Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  17. 

Section  XLIH. 

(a)  The  image  of  Drusus  was  displayed  among  the 
eagles  and  standards. 

Section  XLTV. 

fa  J  The  rewards  of  the  soldiers  valour  were  a  chain, 
a  bracelet,  a  spear,  a  branch  of  oak.  Servati  civis  refe- 
rentem prctmia  quercum.  See  in  book  ii.  s.  9^  the  mili- 
tary honours  obtained  by  Flavius,  the  brother  of  Ar- 
minius. 

Section  XLV. 

(a)  Vetera  is  the  same  as  Vetera  cast i a,  the  old  camp ; 
a  place  rendered  famous  by  the  siege  conducted  by 
Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief.  Hist,  book  iv.  s.  22.  It  is 
now  called  Santen,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

Section  XLV  I. 

faj  Suetonius  says  there  was  not  a  province,  except 
Africa  and  Sardinia,  which  he  did  not  visit.  In  Aug. 
s.  47. 
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Section  XLVII. 

faj  Tiberius,  in  the  two  first  years  after  his  acces- 
sion, never  once  stirred  out  of  Rome  ;  nor  did  he  after- 
wards venture  farther  than  Antiuin_,  or  the  isle  of  Caprea. 
He  pretended  an  intention  to  visit  the  provinces,  and 
made  preparations  every  year,  without  so  much  as  be- 
ginning a  journey.  He  was  at  last  c-alled  Callipedes, 
a  man  famous  in  Greece  for  being  in  a  hurry,  and  never 
advancing  an  inch.     Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  38. 

Section  XLVHI. 

faJ  The  tents  are  called,  in  the  original,  Contuhernia, 
They  were  large  enough  for  ten  soldiers,  who  were 
lodged  together. 

Section  XLIX. 

(a)  He  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 

Section  L. 

fa)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  rampart  was  raised  by  Tiberius,  when  he 
commanded  in  Germany,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
Cluverius  says,  it  was  near  the  city,  now  called  Scherm^ 
heck.     See  Germ.  Antiqua,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9- 

fcj  This  road,  Brotier  says,  stretched  from  west  to 
east,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Luppia  (the  LippeJ 
as  far  as  Aliso,  now  Elsen. 

(d)  The  Marsians  dwelt  in  the  diocese  of  Mimster, 
between  the  rivers  Amisia  and  Luppia. 

Section  LL 
faJ  Wcods  and  forests  were  the   sanctuaries  held  in 
veneration  by  the  Germans.    The  temple  of  Tanfan  wa» 
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an  exception  to  the  general  custom.  We  are  told  by 
antiquarians,  that  the  word  was  composed  of  Tan,  sylva, 
a  wood,  and  fane,  dominus,  or  lord.  Amelot  de  la 
Houssaye  says  it  was  dedicated  to  the^V.^^  canst  of  ail, 
or  the  supreme  being.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, s.  ix.  note  (dj. 

Section  LIII. 

(a)  She  was  married  to  Agrippa^  and  had  by  him  three 
sons,  Caius,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Posthumus ;  and  also 
two  daughters,  Agrippina  and  Julia.  See  the  Genealo- 
gical Table,  No.  46. 

(h)  For  more  of  him  and  his  sons  Caius  Gracchus, 
see  Annals,  book  iv.  s.  13. 

Section  LIV. 

(a)  For  an  account  of  theatrical  factions,  see  Dialogue 
concerning  Oratory,  s.  xxix.  note  (cj.  Bathyllus,  the 
pantomime  performer,  is  distinguished  by  Horace  for 
his  graceful  movement. 

Nee  cum  sis  caetera  fossor, 

Tres  tantum  ad  nnmeros  satyri  moveare  Batbvlli. 

He  is  also  mentioned  by  Juvenal  ; 

Chironeraon  Ledam  moUi  saltante  Bathyllo. 

Sat.  vi.  ver.  Qs. 

Section  \N . 

(a)  Arminius,  according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib. 
ii.  s.  118,  was  the  son  of  Sigimer,  a  Cher u scan  chief. 
Inguiomer  was  his  father's  brother,  and  of  course  uncle 
to  Arminius,  as  mentioned  in  this  book,  s.  60.  Armi- 
nius had  a  brother,  whose  name  was  Flavius.  Annals, 
book  ii,  s.  9-     Segestes  was  another  leading  chieftain 
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among  the  Cheruscans.  His  daughter  was  ravished 
from  him  by  Arminius.  His  son  Segimund  is  mentioned 
in  this  book,  s.  57.  This  account  of  the  German  chief- 
tains will  make  the  sequel,  in  this  and  the  next  book, 
more  easily  understood. 

Section  LVI. 

faj  Mount  Taunus,  near  Magontiacum  (now  May- 
ence),  Brotier  says  is  now  called  Hey  rich. 

Section  LVH. 

(a)  Her  name^  according  to  Strabo,  was  Thusiuelda. 
Her  deportment  here  described  would  be  a  fine  subject 
for  an  historical  painter. 

Section  LVHI. 

fa)  The  account  here  promised,  and  without  doubt 
given  either  in  the  Annals  or  the  History,  is  totally 
lost.  Strabo  says  that  the  son,  who  was  called  Thume- 
licus  by  the  Romans,  walked  among  the  captives  in  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus,  which  is  mentioned.  Annals, 
book  ii.  s.  41. 

Section  LX. 

faJ  The  Lakes,  which  are  now  lost  in  the  vast  gul^ 
called  the  Zuider-Zee. 

fbj  The  commentators  give  different  accounts  of  the 
Teutoburgian  forest.  Guerin.  the  French  translator  of 
Tacitus,  says  it  lay  in  the  diocese  of  Munster,  where 
there  is  at  this  day  a  place  called  Varendorp,  which 
signifies  the  burgh  of  Varus.  Brotier  places  it  in  the 
diocese  of  Paderborn,  near  the  town  of  Horn,  not  far 
from  Paderborn,  where  there  is  a  forest  called  Teute- 
b^rg ;  and  a  field  called  Winfeldt :  that  is,  the  field  of 
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victory.  To  confirm  his  opinion,  he  says  that  bones 
and  military  weapons,  and  also  medals  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus^  are  often  dug  in  those  woods. 

Section  LXL 

CaJ  The  part  of  a  Roman  camp,  where  the  arms  and 
eagles  were  deposited,  was  called  principia.  As  the 
traces  of  three  such  places  were  visible,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  they  were  the  work  of  three  legions. 

Section  LXIII. 

^aj  The  causeway,  called  the  long  bridge,  was  con- 
structed by  Lucius  Domitius,  the  grandfather  of  the 
emperor  Nero.  According  to  Suetonius,  he  was,  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  as  famous  for  his  skill  in  driving  a 
curricle  as  his  grandson,  when  emperor  of  Rome.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  he  commanded  the  legions  in 
Germany,  and  penetrated  farther  into  that  country  than 
any  Roman  had  done  before  him.  Annals,  book  iv. 
s.  44, 

Section  LXV  I. 

fa  J  There  were  four  gates  to  a  Roman  camp.  Livy 
says  so  in  express  terms.  Ad  qnatuor  portas  exercitum 
instruxitj  ut,  signo  dato,  ex  omnibus  port abus  eruptionem 
facerent.  The  several  gates  were,  the  pratoriaji ;  the 
gate  opposite  to  it,  at  the  extremity  of  the  camp,  called 
the  decuman  ;  and  two  others,  called  the  right  and  left 
principals,  because  they  stood  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  camp,  fronting  the  street  called  Principia.  See 
Duncan's  Roman  Art  of  War. 

Section  LXIX. 
faj  Pliny,  the  elegant  author  of  the  Natural  History. 
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Section  LXX. 

(a)  He  was  uncle  to  Vitellius,  afterwards  emperor. 

(b)  The  first  edition  of  Tacitus  has  the  river  Visur- 
cis  (the  ffeserj.  This  is  manifestly  an  error.  Th« 
march  of  the  troops  was  westward,  towards  the  Rhine; 
and  the  Visurgis  flowed  at  a  great  distance  towards  the 
east.  Lipsius  saw  the  mistake,  but  did  not  cure  it. 
Brotier  has  clearly  proved  that  Unsingis,  now  the  ri- 
ver Hunse,  or  Hujising,  near  Groninguen,  is  the  true 
reading. 

Section  LXXIL 

(a)  The  triumphal  insignia  were,  a  golden  crown,  an 
ivory  chair  f sella  curulis),  an  ivory  sceptre  (called  sci- 
piojy  and  a  painted  robe.     Livy,  lib.  xxx.  s.  15. 

(b)  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  defamatory  libels 
were  strictly  prohibited.  We  read  in  Aulus  Gellius, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  thatNaevius,  the  comic  poet,  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  certain  defamatory  verses  in  one  of  his 
plays.  Horace  says,  the  poets  were  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  restrained  within  due  bounds. 

Quin  etiam  lex, 

Poenaque  lata,  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam 
Describi.     Vertere  modum  formidine  fustis. 
Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti. 

Epist.  ad  Aug. 

Augustus,  not  satisfied  with  the  penalties  of  the  old  law, 
revived  the  charge  of  violated  majesty,  which  had 
been  invented  by  Sylla.  Tiberius  felt  the  lash  of  satire, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  lampoon  preserved  by  Suetonius 
(in  Tib.  s.  59).  He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  enforce 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Augustus. 
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Section  LXXIIl. 

(a)  To  preserve  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people 
ivas  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Lev  Majestatis.  Under 
the  emperors  the  majesty  of  the  people  was  annihilated. 
Whoever  was  obnoxious  to  the  prince  or  his  favourites, 
was  brought  within  the  law  of  majesty.  Every  thing 
was  a  state-crime.  Tiberius,  we  see,  had  the  art  to 
proceed,  in  the  beginning,  with  some  appearance  of 
moderation;  but  the  mask  soon  fell  off,  and  the  trade 
of  a  public  accuser  became  the  scourge  of  society.  It 
went  on  with  rapid  success  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  of 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  It  was  suppressed  under  Titus 
(see  Suetonius,  in  Tit.  s.  8),  and  again  blazed  out  under 
Domitian,  Suet.  s.  10  and  11. 

Sectiofi  LXXIV. 

(a)  The  advocates  subscribed  their  names  to  the  ac- 
cusation drawn  up  in  form.  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  con- 
cerning the  Prosecution  of  Verres,  called  Divinatio, 
describes  an  accuser  supported  by  a  number  of  advocates, 
whom  he  calls  subscribers :  Venit  paratm  cum  snbsctip- 
toribus  exercitatis  et  distrtis.  Hipso,  it  seems,  was  the 
first  of  that  vile  crew,  who  lived  and  flourished  by  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow  citizens.  A  specimen  of  his 
eloquence  may  be  seen  in  the  CoNTRovEHSiiE  of  Se- 
neca. 

(b)  Suetonius  says,  a  person,  whom  he  does  not 
name,  was  condemned  by  the  senate  for  taking  the  head 
from  a  statue  of  Augustus,  and  placing  another  in  its 
room.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  58.  As  Granius  Marcellus 
was  acquitted,  what  Suetonius  says  most  probably  re- 
lates to  some  other  person. 

(c)  The  emperor  frequently  gave  bis  opinion  and  his 
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vote  in  the  senate.  Tiberius,  in  the  sequel,  will  be  fre- 
quently found  taking  a  part  in  the  debates.  From  the 
question  put  to  him,  it  should  seem  that  he  might  give 
his  voice  first  or  last,  as  he  should  think  proper;  but 
the  secret  of  securing  a  majority  by  private  influence 
was,  probably,  soon  discovered.  To  decide  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  was  a  custom  known  to  the  senate 
during  the  republic.  See  a  dissertation,  entitled,  Thk 
Roman  Emperor  in  the  Senat-e,  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxvii.  4to  edit. 

(d)  For  the  recovery  of  money  obtained  by  pecula- 
tion, or  other  improper  means,  there  was  an  established 
jurisdiction  ;  and  in  case  of  condemnation,  commis- 
sioners called  Reciperatores  were  appointed  to  see  resti- 
tution made. 

Section  LXXV. 

(a)  If  the  truth  was  better  investigated  in  the  presence 
of  Tiberius,  the  freedom  of  debate  was  abridged,  and 
liberty  was  destroyed.  Tiberius  used  to  say,  before 
judgment  was  pronounced,  *'  If  I  was  to  decide,  it 
'*  should  be  so."  And  yet  Velleius  Paterculus,  with 
his  usual  adulation,  admires  the  gravity  with  which 
Tiberius  attended  the  trial  of  causes,  not  as  judge,  sena- 
tor, or  prince,  but  as  a  private  citizen.  See  Velleius, 
lib.  ii.  s.  129. 

Section  LXXVI. 

(a)  The  reason  of  this  refusal  seems  to  be  explained 
by  Suetonius.  Tiberius,  he  says,  was  loose  and  careless 
in  matters  of  religion,  being  early  addicted  to  judicial 
astrology,  and  fully  persuaded  that  all  things  were  go- 
verned by  fate.     Circa  deos  ac  religio7ies  negligcntior, 
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quippe    addictus  mathematiciK,  persuasionisque  plenus, 
cuncta  fato  regi.     In  Tib.  s.  69. 

(b)  Augustus  divided  the  Roman  provinces  between 
himself  and  the  senate.  Those  which  he  retained  in 
his  own  hands,  were  administered  by  governors  of  his 
own  choice,  called  imperial  procurators.  The  Sena- 
torian  provinces  were  governed  by  proconsuls,  ap- 
pointed for  a  year  only.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  iv. 
note  (b). 

Section  LXXVII. 

(a)  Augustus  was  fond  of  the  Circensian  games,  and 
with  great  liberality  rewarded  the  best  performers.  He 
took  from  the  magistrates  the  power  of  correcting  the 
stage  players,  which  by  an  accident  law  was  left  to 
their  discretion.     See  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  s.  45. 

fbj  The  money  laid  out  on  plays  and  players  was 
called  LucAR,  because  it  arose  from  the  annual  produce 
of  certain  woods  and  groves  (Luci)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.     Plutarch,  Roman  Questions. 

Section  LXXYlll. 

(a)  Augustus  fixed  the  rate  of  the  soldiers  pay 
throughout  all  the  armies  of  the  empire;  and,  that  a- 
fund  might  be  always  ready  for  that  purpose,  he  estab- 
lished a  military  exchequer,  and  certain  taxes,  which 
were  to  be  paid  into  that  office.  See  Suetonius,  Life  of 
Augustus,  s.  49-  Tiberius  afterwards  changed  this  tax 
to  the  two  hundredth  penny.     Annals,  book  ii.  s.  42. 
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Sfction  L 

faj  'T~^HE  Parthian  kings  were  called  Aksacidj^, 
-■-  from  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the  monar- 
chy, A.  U.  C.  498;  before  the  Christian  aera  256.  The 
curious  may  see,  in  Brotier*s  edition  of  Tacitus,  a  Ge- 
nealogical Table  of  all  the  descendants  of  Arsaces,  in 
regular  succession,  down  to  Artabanus  III.  the  last  Par- 
thian monarch,  who  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  and 
put  to  death  A.  U.  C.  986;  of  the  Christian  aera  233. 
Orodes  was  the  king  in  whose  reign  Crassus  and  eleven 
legions  were  massacred,  A.  U.  C.  701.  Justin,  lib. 
xlii.  section  4.     Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 

fbj  Phraates  IV.  was  the  son  of  Orodes.  He  de- 
feated Marc  Antony  and  sixteen  legions  under  his  com- 
mand, A.  U.  C.  718.  Justin,  lib.  xlii.  s.  5.  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Antony. 

Section  II. 

(^aj  The  original  says,  Ceesar  thought  it  magnijicent ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  Augustus  is  mentioned 
in  the  translation.  The  Parthian  ambassadors  arrived 
at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  758.     See  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  l6. 
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(h)  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  be  always  on  their 
guard  against  the  fraud  and  pilfering  genius  of  their 
slaves.  They  locked  up  their  valuable  utensils  with 
care_,  and  affixed  their  seals  to  their  bottles,  to  secure 
their  wine  from  depredation.  Cicero  says,  his  mo- 
ther was  used  to  seal  even  the  empty  bottles,  that  the 
slaves,  to  favour  their  fraud,  might  not  pretend  that 
their  master  had  left  a  greater  number  of  empty  bottles. 
Sicut  olim  matrem  nostram  fa  cere  memini,  qua  lagenas 
etiam  inanes  ohsignahat,  ne  dicerentur  inanes  aliqu(R 
fuisse,  qua  furtim  essent  exsiccata.  Cicero  ad  Famili- 
ares,  lib.  xvi.  epist.  26.  Horace  praises  the  master 
who  could,  with  temper,  see  the  seal  of  his  bottle  broken 
by  his  slaves : 

Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae. 

Lib.  ii.  epist.  ii.  ver.  134. 

Persius  represents  a  miser,  anxious  about  his  vapid 
wine,  and  smelling  at  the  seal : 

Et  signum  in  vapida  naso  tetigisse  lagen^. 

Sat.  vi.  ver.  17. 

The  new  married  man  gave  a  seal  to  his  bride,  to  shew 
that  he  committed  the  house  afi^irs  to  her  manage- 
ment. 

Section  III. 

(a)  Vonones,  the  son  of  Phraates,  was  invited  by  the 
Parthians  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  A.  U.  C.  752. 
He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  fly  to  Armenia.  The 
kings  of  that  country  may  be  seen  in  a  regular  line  of 
succession;  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  i.  p.  SQ5,  4to.  edit. 
Artaxias  was  the  first  monarch,  A.  U.  C.  5Qo.  Artaxias 
n.  the  prince  mentioned  in  the  text,  mounted   the 
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throne  A.  U.  C.  734 ;  his  reign  was  short.  In  that  very 
year  Tigranes_,  under  the  conduct  of  Tiberius,  was  placed 
by  order  of  Augustus  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Vel- 
leius  PaterculuS",  lib.  ii.  s.  94. 

(b)  Intermarriages  between  brothers  and  sisters 
were  allowed  by  the  custom  of  Mgypt,  and  the  eastern 
nations.  Cleopatra  married  her  brother  Ptolemy;  and 
accordingly  Caesar,  having  ended  the  Alexandrian  war,, 
appointed  brother  and  sister  kings  of  the  country.  Reges 
constituit.  Ue  Bell.  Alexand.  s.  xxxiii.  Livy,  in  like 
manner,  calls  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  kings  of  ^gypt. 
Freinshemius  says,  that  the  wife  of  Darius,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  was  also  sister  to  her  hus- 
band. 

(c)  Artavasdes  was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the  throne 
of  Armenia  A.  U.  C.  748  ;  and  deposed  by  the  people 
in  the  year  of  Rome  752. 

Section  IV. 

(a)  Ariobarzanes  was  made  king  of  Armenia  A.  U.  C. 
755,  when  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  adopted  by  Au- 
gustus into  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  commanded  the 
army  in  the  east. 

(b)  Vonones,  son  of  Phraates  IV.  succeeded  queen 
Erato,  who  reigned  a  short  time.  He  was  himself  ex- 
pelled, as  here  related  by  Tacitus.  Zeno  succeeded, 
and  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Germanicus  A.  U.  C. 
771.     This  book,  s.  Ivi. 

Section  VI. 

(a)  The  isle  of  Batavia  is  rendered  for  ever  famous 

by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Civilis,  the  warlike  chief, 

whose  brave  exploits  against  the  Romans  are  related 

in  the  fourth  book  oi  the  History.     For  a  further  de- 
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scription  of  Batavia,  see  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
s.  xxix.  note  (a). 

Section  VII. 

(a)  The  equestrian   games,  in  honom*  of  the  dead, 
are  described  by  Virgil  : 

Ter  circum  accensos,  cincti  fulgentibus  armis 
Decurrere  rogos ;  ter  moestum  funeris  ignem 
Lustravere  in  equis,  ululatusque  ore  dedere. 

^NEiD.  lib.  xi.  ver.  J88. 
Statins,  in  his  Thebaid,  has  given  a  description  more  at 
length.  See  book  vi.  ver.  313.  Drusus,  after  many 
signal  victories  in  Germany,  died  there  in  the  summer 
camp,  which  was,  for  that  reason,  called  the  wicked 
camp.  His  remains  were  buried  at  Rome,  in  the  field 
of  Mars.  The  soldiers  raised  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory, and  went  annually  round  the  place  in  a  funeral 
procession.     Suet,  in  Claud io,  s.  i. 

Section  V[[T. 

(a)  The  canal  of  Drusus,  Broiier  says,  was  between 
Iselsort  and  Doesbourg,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  river 
Sala,  now  the  Issel. 

(b)  This  canal,  according  to  Grotius,  formed  a  third 
branch  of  the  Rhine  :  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Issel, 
and  through  that  channel  into  the  lakes,  on  the  borders 
of  which  the  Frisians  inhabited,  where  it  took  the  name 
ofFlevus,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  sea.  The  lakes 
are  now  lost  in  the  Zuiderzee,  See  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, s.  xxix.  note  (a). 

(c)  The  station  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  now 
called  Western- Emden.  Germanicus  was  going  to  in- 
vade the  Chaucians,  who  dwelt  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  and  he  landed  his  men  on  the  opposite  bank. 
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Section  IX. 
(a)  These  militar}^   honours  have  been  mentioned 
before.     See  book  i.  s.  72. 

Section  XI. 

(a)  The  word  in  the  original  is  primipilaris.  Gor- 
don calls  him  lieutenant-colonel.  It  means  one  of 
the  principal  centurions. 

Section  XII. 

(a)  For  the  Hercules  of  the  Germans,  see  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  s.  ii,  note  (l). 

Section  XIII. 

(a)  It  has  been  observed,  book  i.  s.  vii.  note  (c), 
that  th£  general's  tent  was  called  the  prcetorium.  It 
was  a  large  square,  with  a  flag  in  the  middle,  about  an 
hundred  feet  distant  from  each  of  the  sides.  Near  the 
tent  were  erected  the  tribunal  for  dispensing  justice, 
and  a  kind  of  temple  in  which  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Near  the  temple  there  was  a  private  gate  into  the  camp 
called  the  augural  gate. 

(b)  The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four  watches.. 
Each  watch  was  on  duty  three  hours,  and  then  relieved 
by  the  next  in  turn.  The  third  watch  began  about  the 
modern  twelve  at  night. 

Section  XVI. 

(aj  La  Bletterie  says,  he  was  told  by  military  men, 
that  the  Idistavisian  plain  is  the  place  now  called 
Hastenbeck,  near  Hamelen,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Weser  (YisvnGis),  where  Marshal  D'JEs^re^s  obtained 
a  victory  in  the  year  1757.  He  adds  that  D'Anville, 
the  celebrated  geographer,  assured  him  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

VOL.  1.  C  C 
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(h)  The  forest  sacred  to  Hercules.  See  this  book, 
s.  xii. 

(c)  Brotier  is  of  opinion  that  these  were  the  hills  of 
Ijuerbtrg  and  Nesselberg, 

Section  XVIII. 

(a)  It  appears,  in  section  xxiii.  of  this  book,  that 
the  battle  was  fought  in  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, adulta  jam  {Estate.  If  so,  the  Jijth  hour  nearly 
agrees  with  our  nine  in  the  morning. 

(b)  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  title  of  imperator 
was  given  by  the  soldiers  in  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
commander  in  chief.  The  custom  ceased  under  Au- 
gustus, who  annexed  the  title  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
the  prince  being  then  generalmimo  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  empire.  The  name  of  imjjerator,  it  is  true,  was 
afterwards  given  to  the  general  who  gained  a  victory; 
but  that  was  not  done  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  prince.  The  same  rule  was  observed  under  the 
following  emperors;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
Tiberius  was  saluted  imperator;  but  the  soldiers  did 
not  presume  to  do  that  honour  to  Germanicus. 

Section  XIX. 

(a)  The  field  of  battle  chosen  by  the  Germans  is 
supposed  to  be  near  Mindenj  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  Wcser,  and  the  wood  is  now  the  forest  of  Schaum- 
burger. 

Section  XXIII. 
(a)  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. 

Section  XXIV. 

(a)  The  German  and  the  British  cOasts. 

(b)  The  mouth  of  the  Visurgis^  or  the  iVeser, 
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Section  XXV, 
(a)  The  more  the  Romans  valued  their  eagles,  the 
Germans  in  proportion  were  eager  to  keep  the  military 
gods  of  the  legions  in  safe  eustody.  The  legions  under 
Varus  had  three  eagles.  One,  according  to  Florus, 
book  iv.  cap.  12,  was  thrown  into  a  deep  morass,  by  a 
Roman  soldier,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Stertinius  recovered  a  second,  as  Tacitus 
relates,  book  i.  s.  60.  The  third,  we  find,  was  buried  in 
a  wood^  now  called  the  forest  of  Teuteberg. 

Section  XXVI. 

(a)  The  Sicambri  dwelt  between  the  river  Luppia 
(now  the  Lippe)  and  the  Cattians,  who  inhabited  the 
territory  of  Hesse,  Being  conquered  by  Tiberius,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  were  transplanted  to  the 
Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  We  find  them  mentioned  by 
Horace  : 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sicambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 

Lib.  iv.  ode  14. 

(b)  Maroboduus,  at  the  head  of  the  Marcomanians, 
and  part  of  the  Suevian  nation,  who  dwelt  between  the 
Elbe  (Albis)  and  the  Vistula,  drove  the  Boians  out  of 
the  district  called,  after  their  name,  Boiohemum,  and 
made  himself  king  of  the  conquered  country.  See 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  section  xlii.note  fO,  and  this 
book,  section  xlv.  note  (b). 

Section  XXVII. 

(a)  For  Scribonia,  see  Genealogical  Table,  No.  45. 

(b)  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  adopted 
by  Augustus  into  the  Cesarean  family.  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  48  and  49. 

c  c  2 
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(cj  It  was  by  luxury,  and  the  extravagance  that  oc- 
casioned an  immense  load  of  debt,  that  Julius  Caesar 
advanced  himself  to  the  supreme  power. 

Section  XXVIIT. 

(a)  Vescularius  was  the  tool  of  power,  and  flourished 
by  his  trade,  till  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.     Annals,  vi.  s.  10. 

Section  XXIX. 

(a)  The  accused  always  appeared  in  a  mourning  ha- 
bit, in  order  to  excite  compassion. 

(b)  The  charge  against  him,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
section,  was  too  extravagant.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Tiberius  lived  in  dread  of  him.  Suetonius  says,  Libo 
Avas  actually  engaged  in  a  conspiracy;  and  that  Tibe- 
rius, harbouring  dark  suspicion,  contrived  at  a  sacrifice, 
when  Libo  attended,  to  put  into  his  hand  a  knife  made 
of  lead,  instead  of  the  usual  instrument.  Suet,  in  Tib. 
s.  25. 

Section  XXX. 
(a)  Dio  Cassius  says,  that  Augustus  was  the  author 
of  this  subtle  device;  but,  as  he  does  not  tell  upon 
what  occasion,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Tacitus 
was  better  informed.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the 
old  law,  which  repelled  the  slave  from  being  a  witness 
against  his  master,  made  the  case  of  incest  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  De  strvis  nulla  qiiestio  est  in  do^ 
rninum  nisi  de  incestu,  ut  fnit  in  Clodinm.  Cicero,  pro 
Milone.  By  the  Roman  law,  a  freeman  could  not  be 
put  to  the  torture.  For  tliat  reason,  the  party  accused, 
in  order  to  suppress  the  truth,  took  care,  in  time,  to 
give  the  slaves  their  freedom.  To  prevent  that  evasion 
of  public  justice  in  the  case  of  adultery,  Augustus  pro- 
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vidcd  by  the  Lex  Julia,  that  the  slaves  of  the  wife  ac- 
cused of  adultery  should  not  be  manumitted  before  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days,  during  which  time  they  were 
liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 

Section  XXXT. 

(a)  Seneca  says,  Libo  was  a  young  man,  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  his  folly  than  by  his  illustrious  birth  ;  mad 
enough  to  form  schemes  of  ambition  too  high  for  any 
man  in  that  conjuncture,  and  for  himself  impracticable 
at  any  time.  Being  conveyed  from  the  senate  in  a  lit- 
ter to  his  own  house,  he  consulted  his  friends,  whether 
he  should  dispatch  himself.  His  aunt  Scribonia  (for- 
merly the  wife  of  Augustus)  asked  him.  Why  will  you 
do  another  man's  business?  Her  question  made  no  im- 
pression.   He  put  an  end  to  his  days.    Seneca,  epist.  Ixx. 

Section  XXXH. 

faj  For  more  of  Cotta  Messalinus,  see  Annals,  book 
iv.  s.  20.     He  was  son  to  Messala  the  celebrated  orator. 

(b)  The  Chalda^an  magicians,  and  the  professors  of 
judicial  astrology,  willing  to  be  deemed  men  of  real 
science,  called  themselves  mathematicians  ;  and  that 
name  frequently  occurs  in  Tacitus.  The  decree  made 
on  this  occasion  was  not  a  new  regulation,  but  a  revival 
of  ancient  laws. 

(c)  The  ancient  usage,  more  majorum,  is  explained 
by  Suetonius.  The  custom,  he  says,  was  to  strip  the 
criminal  stark  naked,  and  lash  him  to  death,  with  his 
head  fastened  within  a  forked  stake.     Suet,  in  Nerone, 

s.  49. 

Section  XXXHI. 
(a)  The  original  has  vestis  serica,  which  is  translated, 
silk  apparel.     Lipsius  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
serica  and  homhycina.     The  former,  he  contends,  was  a 
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texture  of  cotton  that  grew  spontaneously  on  the  trees 
in  the  country  of  tlie  Seres;  a  people,  according  to 
Pomponuis  Mela,  situated  between  India  and  the  Sirue, 
or  the  Chinese.  The  homhycina  vestis,  he  says,  was  the 
produce  of  China,  imported  from  the  Persian  merchants, 
before  the  Romans  heard  of  so  curious  an  animal  as  the 
silk-worm.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  mere  cotton 
manufacture  could  provoke  the  censure  of  the  senate? 
Ne  vestis  serica  vivos  fadaret.  It  is  more  probable, 
that  the  silk  of  China  was  conveyed  to  Rome  through 
the  hands  of  the  Seres,  the  Indians,  and  Persians,  and 
then  was  found  to  be  a  dress  too  effeminate  for  tlie 
men.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Seneca, 
who  mentions  the  serica  vestis.  If,  says  he,  that  can 
be  called  a  dress  which  does  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
modesty:  a  woman  clad  in  that  attire  cannot  safely 
swear  that  she  is  not  naked.  The  finery  is  imported,  at 
a  vast  expence,  from  nations  unknown;  and  now  the 
women  do  not  exhibit  more  to  their  adulterers,  in  their 
private  apartments,  than  they  do  to  every  eye  in  public. 
Video  sericasvesteSySi  vestcs  vocanda  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil 
est  quo  defendi  aut  corpus,  ant  denique  piidor  possit ; 
quibus  sumptis,  mulizr  parum  liqnido  nudam  se  uon  esse 
jurahit.  Hcec  ingenti  summa  ab  ignotis  etiam  ad  com- 
inercium  gentibus  accersuntur,  ut  matrons  nostrtc  ne 
aduUeris  quidem  plus  sui  in  cubiculo  quam  in  publico 
ostendant.     De  Bencf.  lib.  vii.  s.  9- 

(b)  The  qualification  of  a  Roman  knight  was  four 
hundred  thousand  sesterces;  that  of  a  senator,  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  eight  hundred  thousand;  and 
under  the  emperors,  twelve  hundred  thousand.  Suet, 
in  Au2:.  s.  41. 

(c)  The  censor  exercised  his  authority  in  the  course 
of  every  fifth  year.  See  what  Tiberius  says  on  the  sub- 
ject of  luxury,  book  iii.  s.  53  and  54. 


\ 
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Section  XXXIV. 

(a)  The  original  has,  Hactaius  indulgtre  matri  civile 
rat  us:  Gordon  translates  it_,  he  jnomised  in  civi/itj/  to 
his  mother.  The  meaning  is,  to  indulge  his  mother  so 
far,  he  thought  would  be  no  more  than  the  exercise  of 
;a  civil  right. 

Section  XXXV. 
(a)  For  more  of  Cneius  Piso,  see  this  book,  s.  xliii. 

Section  XXXVI. 

(a J  It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  make  all  favours 
to  the  army  issue  immediately  from  the  prince,  as  from 
the  fountain  of  honours  and  rewards.  Another  rule  was, 
to  make  new  friends,  by  keeping  men  in  expectation  of 
preferment  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

Section  XXXVII. 
faj  Hortensius,  the  great  orator,  and  rival  of  Cicero, 
is  said  by  the  elder  Pliny  to  have  been  a  man  of  un- 
bounded expence.  He  gave  an  enormous  sum  for  a  set 
of  pictures  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  placed 
them  in  a  superb  gallery,  which  he  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  his  country  house.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  s.  11.. 
No  wonder,  says  Brotier,  that  his  descendants  were  left 
in  a  state  of  indigence. 

Section  XH. 

('aj  The  public  treasure  farariumj  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn.  See  Cicero  to  Atticus,  book  vii. 
epist.  20.  Lucan  describes  Metellus  the  tribun,e  de- 
fending the  doors  of  the  temple  against  Julius.  Ca?sar, 
who,  notwithstanding,  entered  the  place  and  seized  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  ages.    Pharsalia^  lib.  iii.  ver.  155, 
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(b)  The  reason  why  a  small  village  was  honoured 
with  a  statue  of  Augustus,  does  not  appear. 

(c)  The  five  children  of  Gernianicus  were,  Nero  and 
Urusus,  whom  we  shall  see  cruelly  murdered  by  Tibe- 
rius ;  Caligula,  w  ho  was  afterwards,  emperor ;  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero  ;  and  Drusilla.  Julia, 
his  last  child,  was  born  afterwards  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos. 
This  book,  s.  54. 

(d)  The  young  Marcellus,  who  w^as  married  to  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  18. 

Section  XLII. 

(a)  The  value  of  three  hundred  sesterces  to  each 
man,  Gordon  says  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  w^as  seven 
crowns  and  a  half.  Others  compute  it  differently.  ISon 
nostrum  tantas  componere  lites, 

(b)  It  seems  to  be  agreed  among  the  commentators, 
that  Archelaus  was  under  considerable  obligations  to 
Tiberius,  who  had  pleaded  his.  cause  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  8.  The  curious  will  find 
this  matter  fully  discussed  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article 
Archelaus. 

(c)  He  was  most  probably  charged  with  a  design  to 
render  himself  independent  of  the  empire.  To  prove 
this,  Dio  Cassius  says,  a  witness  was  called,  who,  in  his 
zeal  against  the  prince,  proved  too  much.  He  deposed, 
that  Archelaus  said,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  do- 
minions, he  would  shew  Tiberius  that  his  nerves  were 
strong  and  firm.  This  evidence  astonished  the  fathers; 
they  knew  that  Archclaiis  was  disabled  by  the  gout,  and 
saw  him,  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  brought  before  them 
in  a  litter.  The  whole  assembly  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughti  r.     Tiie  prince  escaped  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
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lion,  but  died  afterwards  in  the  manner  related  by  Ta- 
citus.    See  l)io  Cassius,  book  v. 

(d)  For  Commagene  and  Cilieia^  see  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

Section  XLIII. 

faj  Asia,  ^gypt,  and  the  provinces  in  Africa. 

fb)  Piso  will  be  seen,  in  a  short  time,  ruined  by  his 
headlong  passions.  His  father  was  consul  A.  U.  C. 
731 ;  before  the  Christian  tera  23. 

(c)  Plancina  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Lucius  Mu- 
natius  Plancus,  a  man  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
triumvirate.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  he  commanded 
in  Gaul,  and,  for  some  petty  exploits,  obtained  a  tri- 
umph.    He  founded  the  city  of  Lyons. 

fd)  Antonia,  daughter  of  Marc  Antony  by  Octavia 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  was  the  mother  of  Germanicus; 
consequently  Augustus  was  great-uncle  to  Germanicus, 
and  Marc  Antony  was  his  grandfather.  See  the  Genea- 
logical Table  of  the  Caesars,  No.  32. 

(e)  Attic  us  is  well  known  by  Cicero's  Epistles. 
Pomponia,  his  grand-daughter,  was  the  first  wife  of 
Agrippa,  and  mother  of  Vipsania  Agrippina,  whom  Ti- 
berius married,  and  divorced  by  order  of  Augustus. 
Drusus,  whom  Tiberius  acknowledged  as  his  son,  was 
the  issue  of  that  marriage.  See  the  Genealogical  Table 
of  the  Ca?sars,  No.  69. 

(fj  Sbe  was  sister  to  Germanicus,  and  was  also  called 
Li  villa.     See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  71. 

Section  XLIV. 
(a J  For  the  Suevians,  see  the  Geographical  Table, 
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Section  XLV\ 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Maroboduus  has  been  mentioned,  this  book,,  s-, 
xxvi.  note  (b).     To  what  is  there  said  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  add,  that  he  was  born  among  the  Marcoma- 
nians,  and  went  early  to  Rome,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished by  Augustus.     Strabo,  lib.  vii.    Endowed  with 
great  natural  talents,  he  returned   to  his.  own  country 
with  an  understanding  above  the  level  of  Barbarians. 
The  Marcomanians  at  that  time  inhabited  an  extensive 
territory  in  the  district  now  called  Wirtemberg,  and  in 
part  of  Suabia.     He  saw  the  Romans  encroaching  every 
day  in  the  Lower  Germany  ;  and  the  progress  of  their 
arms  he  thought  would,  in  a  little  time,  reduce  him  to 
the  condition  of  a  sceptred  slave.     He  removed  fronn 
that  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  the  Hercynian  forest 
(see  the  Geographical  Table),  and,  having  expelled  the 
Boians  from  the  country,  called  Boiohemumy  establisli- 
ed  his  kingdom  in  that  region.     He  extended  his  new 
dominions  towards  the  south,  and,  by  consequence,  ap^ 
proached  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Romans.     Tiberius  was 
sent  by  Augustus  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Germari 
king,  who  must  have  been  crushed  by  the  army  em- 
ployed against  him,  if  a  sudden  revolt  in   Pannonia 
and  Dalmatia  had  not  caused  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
Whether  that  insurrection  was  effected  by  the  intriguing 
genius   of  Maroboduus,  cannot   now  be  known.     He 
oifered  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  politic  Tibe- 
rius (as  mentioned  in  this  book,  section  xxvi.)  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  of  peace.     From   that   time  Maroboduus 
courted  the   alliance  of  Rome,  and,  by  consequence, 
drew  on  himself  the  hatred   of  the  Gevmun  nations. 
See  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall,  lib,  vi,  s.  Q4  and  25.     Vellv 
Pafer.  lib.  ii.  s.  109. 
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Section  XLVI. 

(a)  The  expedition  of  Tiberius  was  A.  U.  C.  7-59. 

(b)  Tiberius  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy, 
and  therefore  sent  his  son  Drusus  to  extirpate  him^  not 
by  open  war,  but  by  craft  apd  insidious  policy.  See 
this  book,  s.  63. 

Secthn  XLVII. 
faj  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sectio?i  XLVIII. 

(a)  Lipsius  says,  he  will  endeavour  to  take  aim  in 
the  dark,  and  tell,  as  well  as  can  be  done  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  who  this  v»onian  was.  He  concludes 
that  she  was  an  enfranchised  slave,  and  that  her  patron, 
who  by  law  was  entitled  to  the  effects  of  his  freedvvo- 
man  dying  intestate,  not  being  clearly  ascertained,  her 
j)roperty  went  of  course  to  the  JiscuSy  or  exchequer  of 
the  prince.  Tiberius  chose  to  wave  his  right,  and 
grant  the  whole  to  Lepidus,  who  had  some  connection 
with  the  deceased. 

Section  XLIX. 

faj  Aulus  Posthumius  was  dictator  A.  U.  C.  258. 

(b)  Duillius  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  C(ir- 
thaginian  iieet,  A.  V,  C.  494» 

Section  L. 

faJ  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  22. 

(b)  Tiie  law  against  adultery  was  called  Lex  Julia, 
because  Augustus,  tlie  author  of  it,  had  been  adopted 
by  Julius  CiEsar.  See  Justinian's  Institutes,  lib.  iv.  tit, 
38.     The  wife,  who  was  found  guilty,  forfeited  half  Uev 
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effects,  and  was  banished  to  an  island.  By  the  old 
law,  as  stated  by  Livy,  the  woman  convicted  of  a  crime 
w^as  delivered  over  to  her  relations  to  be  punished  in 
private.  If  there  was  nobody  to  whose  custody  she 
could  be  committed,  she  was  punished  in  public.  Ma^ 
jores  damnatas  cognatis  tradebant,  ut  ipsi  in  privato 
animadverterent.  Si  nemo  erat  idoneus  supplicii  exao- 
tor,  in  publico  animadvert tb at ur.     Livy,  lib.  xxxix. 

Section  LI. 

(a)  By  the  law  called  Papia  Poppaa,  the  candidate 
who  had  the  greatest  number  of  children  was  to  be 
deemed  duly  elected.  In  consequence  of  this  law,  it 
became  the  common  practice  of  men  who  had  no  issue, 
but  were  determined,  at  all  events,  to  secure  their  elec- 
tion, to  adopt  a  competent  number,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  the  government  of  provinces,  to  renounce  their 
fictitious  children.  The  fraud  was  afterwards  repressed. 
See  Annals,  xv.  s.  I9. 

Section  LTI. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  Mauri,  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  bordered 
on  what  is  now  called  Algiers.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

(c)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(dj  M.  Furius  Camillus  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Gauls,  and  saved  the  city  of  Rome,  A.  U.  C. 
304. 

Section  LIII. 

(a)  Suetonius  says,  Augustus,  to  perpetuate  the  glory 
of  his  victory  at  Actium,  built  the  city  of  NicopoLis:, 
near  the  Bay;  establislied  quinquennial  games;  and. 
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having  enlarged  an  old  Temple  of  Apollo,  adorned  it 
with  naval  spoils,  and  dedicated  it  to  Neptune  and  Mars. 
In  Aug.  s.  18. 

Section  LIV. 

(a)  Before  the  birth  of  Julia,  Germanicus  had  five 
children,  who  were  exhibited  to  the  people  of  Rome 
\n  their  father's  triumphal  car.     See  in  this  book,  s.41. 

(h)  An  island  in  the  i^gean  sea  (see  tlie  Geographical 
Table).  The  religious  rites  of  the  place  were  held  in 
the  highest  veneration,  and  the  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries was  in  as  high  repute  as  those  of  Eleusis,  called 
the  Ehnsinian  mysteries.  Suidas  says,  it  was  generally 
believed,  that  such  as  visited  Samothracia,  and  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  were  sure  to  be  protected 
from  all  future  danger.  Brotier  thinks  this  might  be 
Germanicus's  reason  for  wanting  to  visit  that  island. 

(c)  A  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
iEgean  sea.  Pliny  the  elder  mentions  the  oracle  of 
the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  the  sacred  cave,  where  he,  who 
drank  from  the  spring,  was  inspired  with  prophetic 
fury,  but  shortened  his  days.  In  specu  lacuna  est,  cujus 
potu  mira  redduntur  oracula,  hibentium  breviore  vita, 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  s.  3. 

Section  LV. 

(a)  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Athens.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  held, 
being  an  hill  not  far  distant  from  the  city,  called 
acsioa-Trodyos,  Mars' s  hill.  Whether  first  instituted  by 
Solon,  or  improved  by  him,  is  not  certain,  nor  is  it 
agreed  what  number  of  persons  composed  that  venerable 
assembly.  They  heard  and  determined  all  causes  at 
night,  and  in  the  dark.    To  laugh  in  their  assembly 
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was  an  unpardonable  act  of  levity,  and^  by  an  expres» 
law,  no  member  was  to  be  tbe  author  of  a  comedy. 
See  Potter's  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  101* 

Section  LVI. 

(a)  See  tbe  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Lipsius  sa^^s,  there  had  been  many  kings  of  the 
name  of  Artaxias,  and  the  city  was  called  Artaxata 
after  one  of  them. 

(c)  This  vast  country  submitted  to  be  a  Roman  pro- 
vince under  Tiberius.  The  people  of  Commagene  i'oU 
lowed  the  example.  Caligula  restored  the  kingdom  to 
Antioch,  son  of  the  last  king.  Vespasian  finally  re- 
duced it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Section  LIX. 

(a)  To  go  W'ith  the  feet  bare,  or  with  sandals  that 
did  not  cover  them,  nexoi  sine  tegmine  jjlanta^)  was  an 
^Egyptian  custom,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Greece. 

(bj  Scipio's  conformity  to  foreign  manners  was  cen- 
sured by  Fabius  Maximus,  as  a  dangerous  example, 
tending  to  corrupt  the  Roman  discipline.  Ipsius  enim 
imperatoris  non  llomanus  modo,  sed  ne  militaris  qiiidem 
cult  as  j  act  ah  at  ur ;  cum  paUiOj  crepidisq^ie  inambularc 
in  Gymnasio.     Livy,  lib.  xxix. 

(c)  To  visit  Sicily y  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  was  at  all  times  permitted  to  the  senators  and 
other  eminent  citizens,  ^gypt,  by  the  policy  of  Au- 
gustus, was  a  sequestered  and  prohibited  province. 
The  senate  had  no  authority  over  it.  The  administra- 
tion was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  iEgypt 
was  the  great  corn  country,  from  which  Rome  drew 
vast  supplies,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  among  the  secret  re- 
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sources  of  the  state,  inter  arcana  imperii.  The  mouths 
of"  the  Nile,  and  the  istiiuius  of  Suez,  could  be  defend- 
ed by  a  small  force. 

Section  LX. 

(a)  The  ^^gyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
affirmed,  that  the  Grecian  Hercules  was  several  thou- 
sand years  posterior  to  the  hero  of  their  own  country*- 
See  Herodotus  in  Euterpe. 

(h)  A  city  in  Upper  iEgypt,  celebrated  by  ancient 
writers  for  its  vast  dimension  and  an  hundred  gates,  all 
long  since  laid  in  ruiils.     Juvenal  says,  satire  xv. 

Atque  vetus  Theba?  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 

The  place,  now  called  Ilahou,  is  the  constant  resort  of 
travellers,  who  tell  wonders  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  atid 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 

(c)  Before  the  invention  of  letters,  the  ^Egyptians 
expressed  the  ideas  passing  in  the  mind  by  the  figures 
of  animals  and  other  emblematic  forms.  See  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Origin  of  Letters,  Annals,  book  xi.  s.  14» 
And  see  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 

(d)  Lipsius  says,  he  has  read  nothing  of  this  prodi- 
gious strength,  nor  is  he  willing  to  believe  it.  And  yet 
Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  relates  wonders  of  the  riches, 
and  the  armies  of  Sesostris,  who  extended  his  conquests 
over  Ethiopia  and  Asia,  and  at  last  penetrated  into 
Thrace,  where  he  erected  a  monument,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  iEgyptian  characters :  ''  Sesostris,  the  king  of 
^^  kings,  subdued  this  province. '*  Pliny  mentions  king 
Rhamises,  or  Rhamses,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Troy.     Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  s.  8. 

(e)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Tacitus  did  not,  in  this 
place,  state  the  amount  of  the  Parthian  and  the  Roman 
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revenue.     For  more  on  this  head,  see  Annals,  book  xiii. 
s.  50  and  51,  note  (a). 

Section  LXI. 

(a)  Strabo  says,  book  xvii.  that  he  saw  this  celebrat- 
ed statue,  and  a  little  after  sun-rise  heard  the  sound. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  was  some  contri- 
vance or  deception.  Juvenal  mentions  it  in  his  xvth 
satire,  ver.  5. 

Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae. 

Doctor  Akenside  has  described  it  in  the  Pleasures  of 
Imagination: 

As  Memnon's  marble  harp,  renown'd  of  old 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains,  &c. 

(b)  The  lake  Mareotis,  which  looks  like  a  great  sea 
to  the  south  of  Alexandria.  Several  channels  are  cut 
to  receive  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  The  wine  of 
the  adjoining  territory  is  called  Mareoticmn  by  Virgil 
and  Horace.  There  is  another  lake  (Maeris,  or  Maeri- 
dos)  now  called  Lake  Bathea,  in  which,  Brotier  says, 
the  remains  of  ancient  pyramids  are  often  discovered. 

(c)  These  reservoirs,  with  a  number  of  subterraneous 
caves,  which  are  so  many  receptacles  for  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  are  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib. 
xxii.  cap.  15. 

(d)  Ehphantin^  is  an  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  Higher 
iEgypt,  towards  the  borders  of  JEthiopia,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Sj/eiic,  which  lies  still  more  to  the  south. 
Strabo  says,  the  Romans  had   a  garrison  at  Si/ene,  ajnd 
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there  Tacitus  places  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  following  emperors,  as 
low  down  as  Trajan,  whose  enterprising  spirit  forgot  the 
maxims  of  Augustus,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea.  See  Annals,  book  i.  s.  11,  note  (b)  ; 
and  Annals,  book  iv.  s.  5. 

Section  LXIL 

(a)  For  the  Gothones,  see  the  Geographical  Table  ; 
and  also  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.xliii.  note  (h), 

(bj  There  were  no  regular  towns  in  Germany. 
When  the  word  civitas  occurs  in  the  Latin  historians, 
it  generally  means  a  people,  or  a  state,  not  what  is  now 
called  a  city.  INIaroboduus,  however,  like  our  ancient 
Barons,  had  his  castle,  or  palace.  Lipsius  says,  after 
Strabo,  that  it  was  called  Boviesmum,  in  the  Hercy- 
nian  forest.  Brotier  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
w^as  near  the  city  of  Prague. 

Section  LXIII. 

~faj  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  invaded  Italy  A.  U.  C. 
476 ;  before  the  Christian  aira  278.  Antiochus  III. 
king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  b}^  Lucius  Scipio,  A.  U.  C. 
564.     Livy,  lib.  xxxvii.  s.  45. 

Section  LXIV. 

(a)  Ovid  has  confirmed  the  character  given  by  Ta- 
citus of  this  prince.  His  ninth  elegy,  De  Ponto,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Cotys,  praying  a  safe  retreat  in  his  domi- 
nions. He  says,  he  has  seen  verses  by  Cotys,  and  one 
poet  owes  protection  to  another. 

Regia  progenies,  cui  nobilitatis  origo 

Nomen  in  Eumolpi  pervenit  usque,  Coty 

VOL.   I.  D  D 
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Fama  loquax  vestras  si  jam  pervenit  ad  aures. 

Me  tibi  finitimi  parte  jacere  soli; 
Supplicis  exaudi,  juvenum  mitissime,  vocem ; 

Quamque  potes  profugo(nam  potes)  afFeropem. 

#j£^^  ^  ^  sUe  ^  ^  Jt^  ^  ^ 

W  ^r  *«'  "W*  "J^  "S*  **»*  *"'  "Tl*  "Ti*  Tl» 

Ejusdem  saeri  cultor,  uterque  sumus. 
Ad  vatem  vates  orantia  brachia  tendo. 
Terra  sit  exiliis  ut  tua  fida  meis. 

De  Ponto,  epist.  ix. 

Section  LXVI. 

("aj  During  the  administration  of  Pomponius  Flac- 
cus.  Ovid  says  he  lived  in  security  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jster, 

Praefuit  his,  Graecine,  locis  modo  Flaccus,  et  illo 
Ripa  ferox  Istri  sub  duce  tuta  fuit. 

De  Ponto,  lib.  ix.  epist.  9. 

Section  LXVlI. 

(uj  Ptolemy  Philopater  died  A.  U.  C.  550.  His  son 
was  an  infant  about  five  years  old.  The  people  of  Alex- 
andria craved  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  the  senate 
sent  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus,  then  chief  pontiff,  and  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  to  act  as  guardian  to  the  young 
king  during  his  minority.  Justin,  lib.  xxx.  Valerius 
Maximus,  lib.  xii. 

Section  LXVIII. 

(a)  Remmius  is  called  a  resumed  veteran.  The  ori- 
ginal has  evocatus,  which  was  the  word  for  a  veteran, 
who  had  quitted  the  service  and  returned  to  it  again. 
See  an  account  of  the  death  of  Vonones.    Suet,  in  Tib. 

s.  49. 
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Sectioti  LXIX. 

(a)  Dio  Cassius  gives  the  same  account. 

Section  LXXI. 

Tiberius  was  his  father  by  adoption ;  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius,  was  of  course  his  brother. 

(b)  The  mahce  of  Livia,  and  Plancina,  Piso's  wife. 

Section  LXXIl. 

faj  See  the  character  of  Germanicus  in  Suetonius, 
Life  of  Calig.  s.  3. 

Section  LXXIII. 

(a)  The  family  images  were  left  at  Rome. 

fbj  Suetonius  states  this  iniquity  of  magic  spells  and 
imprecations  as  a  fact.  Livid  spots,  he  says,  appeared 
all  over  the  body ;  and  when  it  was  committed  to  the 
flames,  the  heart  remained  entire,  being,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  proof  against  fire,  when  tainted 
with  poison.  Suet,  in  Calig.  s.  1.  La  Bletterie,  in  his 
note  on  this  passage,  says  he  has  been  told  by  English 
gentlemen,  that  the  heart  of  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was,  in  like  manner,  spared  by  the  flames; 
but,  if  the  fact  were  so,  he  is  not  willing  to  attribute  it 
to  the  operation  of  poison,  since  it  is  not  probable  that 
Queen  Mary,  who  ordered  that  prelate  to  be  burnt  at 
Oxford,  poisoned  him  before  he  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted. 

Section  LXXIV. 

(a)  Publius  Vitellius,  uncle  to  Vitellius  the  emperor. 
See  Annals,  book  i.  s.  70. 

D  D  2 
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Section  LXXXII. 

(a)  The  public  demonstrations  of  joy  were  so  loud 
and  violent,  that  Tiberius  was  wakened  in  the  night, 
and  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  the  people  sing, 
Rome  is  safe,  our  country  is  safe,  Germanicus  is  safe. 
Salva  Roma,  salva  patria,  salvus  est  Germanicus.  Suet, 
in  Calig.  s.  6. 

Section  LXXXIII. 

(a)  The  Salian  priests,  called  Salii  from  sahre,  were 
instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  twelve  in  number;  all 
dedicated  to  the  worship  ofMAKS,  the  God  of  War, 
whom  they  celebrated,  with  song  and  dance,  in  a  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  See  Livy, 
lib.  i.  s.  20.  Their  hymns  were  at  first  in  honour  of  the 
gods;  but  we  find  that  the  ambition  of  men  soon  as- 
pired to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  Carmen  Sali- 
are.  See  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Numa.  To  intermix 
the  name  of  any  man  with  the  gods,  was  a  kind  of  Apo- 
theosis, and  that  honour  was  what  the  senate  intended 
for  Germanicus.  As  to  the  curule  chair,  that  distinc- 
tion, which  was  at  first  granted  to  the  living  only,  be- 
came in  time  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  departed 
virtue. 

(b)  Pliny  the  elder  says,  that  the  images  of  eminent 
men  were  represented  on  the  shield  which  they  had 
been  used  to  wear;  and  thence  the  images  in  honour  of 
their  memory  were  usually  called  Shields.  Pliny, 
lib.  XXXV.  s.  3.  Why  the  shield  of  Germanicus  was  to 
be  placed  among  the  orators,  we  learn  from  Suetonius, 
who  says  that  Germanicus,  among  other  works  of  genius, 
left  Greek  comedies  written  by  himself.  See  Life  of 
Caligula,  s.  iii.  Ovid  dedicated  his  Fasti  to  Germa- 
nicus, whom  he  celebrates  as  an  orator  and  a  poet; 
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Quae  sit  enim  culti  facundia  sensimus  oris, 
Civica  pro  trepidis  cum  tulit  arma  rcis. 

Scimus  et,  ad  nostras  cum  se  tulit  impetus  artes, 
Iiigcnii  currant  flumina  quanta  tui. 

Fast.  lib.  i.  ver.  21. 

Section  LXXXV. 

faj  Women  of  inferior  rank  were  allowed,  in  ancient 
times,  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  by  entering  themselves  as  prostitutes  in  the  register 
of  the  iEdiles.  Suetonius  says  it  began  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius;  but,  if  we  believe  Tacitus,  the  meaning  must 
be,  that  the  custom  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  adopted 
hy  women  of  illustrious  birth. 

(b)  By  the  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  sixty  days  from 
the  commission  of  the  crime  were  allowed  to  the  hus- 
band to  prepare  for  the  prosecution. 

(c)  Tacitus  seems  to  confound  the  ^^gyptian  and 
Jewish  religion;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  in 
his  account  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Hist,  book  v.),  that 
he  ever  made  it  his  business  to  investigate  the  history 
of  that  people.  For  the  proceedings  against  the  Jews 
and  ^Egyptians,  see  Suetonius  in  Tib.  s.  SG. 

Section  LXXXVII. 

Xa)  Gordon  calls  it  fourteen-pence  a  measure. 
Whether  this  calculation  be  right,  the  curious  in  such 
matters  will  judge  for  themselves. 

(b)  The  word  Dominus  implied  at  first  the  master 
of  slaves.  Tiberius  knew  how  to  mask  his  arbitrary 
power  under  the  mild,  but  deceitful,  import  of  repub^ 
lican  names.  He  was  used  to  say,  ''  I  am  the  general 
^^  of  the  army,  the  first  of  senators,  and  lord  and  master 
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'*  of  my  slaves  only."  In  some  time  after,  when  the 
fathers  expressed  an  inclination  to  give  the  name  of 
Tiberius  to  the  month  of  November,  *'  What  will  you 
"  do,  said  he,  when  you  have  a  thirteenth  emperor  ?" 
A  collection  of  the  popular  maxims  of  despotic  princes 
would  form  a  curious  book  of  royal  apophthegms.  Not- 
withstanding the  artful  refusal  of  Tiberius,  the  word 
Dominus  grew  into  use  as  a  term  of  respect  to  a  su- 
perior. Seneca  says,  ad  Lucilium,  when  we  meet  a 
person  whose  name  we  do  not  remember,  we  salute  him 
by  the  iitle  of  Dominus.  Obvios,  si  nomen  non  succur^ 
rity  Dominos  salutamus.  Martial,  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian,  caHs  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  the  edict  of  our 
Lord,  our  Master,  our  God.  Edictum  Domini,  Deiquc 
nostri,  lib.  v.  epig.  8.  Adulation  continued  to  offer  in- 
cense ;  and  the  word  which  Tiberius  held  to  be  appli- 
cable only  to  the  owner  of  domestic  slaves,  was,  by 
common  consent,  transferred  to  the  emperors.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  the  epistles  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  The  tenth  book  is  a  collection  of  his  letters  to 
Trajan,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  runs  in  the  style 
of  a  man  addressing  his  Lord  and  Master,  Domine  is 
repeated,  till  the  reader,  who  knows  the  epistolary  style 
of  the  ancient  Romanj,  turns  from  it  with  disgust. 

Section  LXXXVIII. 

^a)  This  war  with  Pyrrhus  was  A.  U.  C.  476.  Sefc 
Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  The  letter  of  Fabri- 
cius  the  consul,  to  Pyrrhus,  warning  him  against  so 
foul  a  treachery,  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of 
Pyrrhus. 

(h)  We  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  old  songs  and  bal- 
lads were  the  only  memorials  of  antiquity  among  tlie 
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Germans;  and  their  war  song,  when  rushing  to  battle, 
was  always  a  commemoration  of  some  ancient  hero. 
Poets,  who  sung  the  praises  of  deceased  warriors,  at  the 
tables  of  kings,  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
Scandinavians  had  their  scalds;  the  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans, their  bards;  the  savages  of  America,  their  rude 
verses ;  and  all  those  different  nations  had  their 
'*^  youths,  who  died,  to  be  by  poets  sung."  See  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  s.  ii.  note  (e) ;  and  s.  iii,  note  (a). 
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